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Art. I.—The Life and Times of St. Anselm. 


(1) The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Primate of the Britains. By Martin Rute, M.A. 
Two Vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

(2) The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of Henry the 
First. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
LL.D. Vol. I. The Primacy of Anselm. Oxford. 1882. 


A ereat deal has been written on St. Anselm since the interest 
revived in medieval history and philosophy. Writers with 
nothing else in common have been equally attracted by 
Anselm. To the student of ecclesiastical biography he is 
one of the most perfect examples of the piety of the cloister 
—a piety which retains a charm even for those who have 
rejected all the ideas that gave it birth. Hegel and Cousin 
found in Anselm a medieval Descartes who spoke the first 
word of modern philosophy amid the litanies of the Middle 
Ages. The student of the constitutional history of England 
finds Anselm’s career to be of the first importance; for 
during the reign of William Rufus, and during part of that 
of Henry Beauclerc, Anselm, like Laud in the reign of Charles 
I., is in reality, as well as in name, the second personage 
in the realm. To those who care for the honour of the. 
Church of England the name of Anselm is, or ought to be, 


precious, for in him they have an archbishop who was never- 
timorous either in thought or in action. With his name, if 


with no other, they can answer the taunt, ‘ Episcopi Anglicani. 
semper pavidi.’ 
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The most elaborate modern works on Anselm come from 
France and Germany, but he has not been neglected by 
English writers. The late Dean Hook told the story of his 
life, and discussed his character at some length, in his ‘ Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ The present Dean of St. 
Paul’s has devoted a volume to Anselm; and Mr. Freeman 
has narrated the events of his primacy ' with such fulness in 
his ‘ History of William Rufus,’ that he may be regarded as a 
third English biographer. Not much can be said in praise of 
Dean Hook’s. performance. . An old-fashioned Anglican, he 
was prejudiced against Anselm because he appealed to papal 
against royal authority. He was of opinion that he ought to 
have humoured William Rufus, and to have helped him to 
anticipate the work of Henry VIII. He was, moreover, in- 
capable of appreciating a character of such delicate moral 
fibre as Anselm’s, and his endeavours to expose Anselm’s 
weaknesses exposed only too clearly his own low conception 
of the functions of a Christian bishop.* 

The work of the Dean of St. Paul’s is of course open to no 


‘such criticism, and i is indeed one of the most beautiful ecclesi- 


astical biographies in the English language, but it does not 
profess to be more than a sketch. A few pages only are 
devoted to Anselm’s philosophical and theological writings, 
although these make us regret that the plan of his work 
prevented the author from treating in more detail of subjects 
with which his fine discernment makes him so fit to deal. 
Mr. Freeman’s historical uprightness and the accuracy of his 
moral judgments are never more conspicuous than in his 
account of the primacy of Anselm. He disapproves of much 
of Anselm’s policy, but he never fails to do justice to the 
moral greatness of the archbishop who appealed to Rome 
against his sovereign; and he is careful to point out the 
immense excuses which the actions of William Rufus furnish 
for Anselm’s un-English policy. 

As these writers had limitations imposed upon them by the 


plan of their works, there was still room for a monograph on 


Anselm in which full justice could be done to his life, and 


; especially to his thinking, to which so little attention had 


been given by English writers. We regret that we cannot 
say that Mr. Rule has supplied the blank. Much labour has 
been spent on his two bulky volumes. He has read Anselm’s 
writings with care, and has consulted many other sources. 


* It is only fair to add that Mr. Freeman says, in a note to his ‘ History of 
— Rufus,’ that before his death Dean Hook learned to understand ane 
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He has visited the places where Anselm lived, and his know- 
ledge of the localities has enabled him to supply some inter- 
esting illustrations of Anselm’s writings. He has, moreover, 
a genuine admiration for Anselm’s great character, which is 
always beautiful even when it rises into language of rather 
feminine ecstasy. But his book is a miracle of bad arrange- 
ment and of caprice. He hardly notices Anselm’s theology 
and philosophy ; and while omitting what most required atten- 
tion, he is prodigal of space to an almost unexampled extent. 
A medieval chronicler had less scruple in introducing digres- 
sions than Mr. Rule; and he constantly invents imaginary 
reflections and speeches for the saint after the fashion of an 
historical novelist. These have little merit in themselves, 
and they are apt to be seriously misleading in a book which 
professes to be history. Then Mr. Rule is a Papist—Papd 
papalior, and in all questions which concern Papal authority 
he writes in a tone of unreasonable partizanship. We have 
no doubt that all future students of Anselm’s life will consult 
Mr. Rule’s volumes, and with advantage; but they will never 
do so, we fear, without a feeling of regret that a writer so 
painstaking and enthusiastic should have been ignorant of 
the principles and of the art of historical biography. 

The original authorities for Anselm’s life are abundant, and 
for the period, unusually reliable. A number of his letters 
have been preserved, and his life was written by his English 
disciple Eadmer in his ‘ Historia Novorum’ and in his ‘ Vita 
- Anselmi.’ Eadmer was a loving biographer of his master, 
and he has recorded so many things great and small about 
him, that we know Anselm perhaps better than any man of 
the Middle Ages. Anselm was born at Aosta about the year 
1033. Although born in southern Europe, he came of a 
northern stock. His father Gundulf was a Lombard. His 
mother Ermenberg was a Burgundian, and according to Mr. 
Rule she was the granddaughter of Conrad the Pacific, king 
of Transjuran Burgundy. She was therefore the cousin of the 
Emperor Henry II., and a kinswoman of most of the princes of 
Christendom. Gundulf and Ermenberg had property near 
Aosta, and they appear to have occupied a position of rank. 
Anselm has often been called the Augustine of the Middle Ages, 
and the resemblance extends to his parents. Gundulf was aman 
of the world, domineering in temper, prodigal in expenditure, 
and probably dissolute in life. Between him and his son there 
never existed much sympathy. It was to his devout mother 
that Anselm owed those early religious impressions which 
filled the imaginative boy with longings for a vision of God, 
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The dream of his childhood, in which he saw God sitting upon 
a throne of snow—no doubt Becca di Nonna, the Alpine sum- 
mit above his home—is one of the loveliest fancies of the 
religious literature of the Middle Ages. His boyhood was 
studious and devout, and at the age of fifteen, says his bio- 
grapher, he began to consider how he might best shape his 
life according to God. He came to the conclusion that he 
ought to become a monk, and he wrote to an abbot whom he 
knew, begging for admission into his monastery. When the 
abbot learned that he made the request without the knowledge 
of his father he refused to receive him, fearing the anger of 
Gundulf. Finding that the gate of the monastery shut 
against him, he entered into ‘the ways of the world.’ As 
long as his mother lived, her influence to some extent 
restrained him; but on her death ‘the ship of his heart lost 
its anchor, and drifted almost entirely into the waves of the 
world.’ Most of Anselm’s biographers have inferred from 
Eadmer’s words that Anselm plunged into vicious courses. 
Mr. Rule treats this as a cruel calumny, and we think he 
is right in maintaining that Eadmer merely meant to say 
that Anselm abandoned all thoughts of the religious life. 
It is true there is a passage in one of the meditations 
ascribed to Anselm, which is quoted by Dean Hook and 
by Mr. Freeman, and which, if genuine, proves beyond 
doubt that Anselm, like Augustine, gave way in early life 
to the lusts of the flesh.* In an article in ‘The Academy’ 
on Mr. Rule’s work, Mr. Freeman has already dealt with 
Mr. Rule’s defence of Anselm’s chastity. Some of Mr. 
Rule’s reasons are absurd enough, but Mr. Freeman evi- 
dently felt that the reason urged against the genuineness 
of the Meditation had some force, and he concluded by 
saying that Mr. Rule had possibly lighted on a discovery.t 
After the death of his mother, Anselm’s home became dis- 


‘ tasteful to him, owing to serious disagreements with his 


father. He left Aosta accompanied by a single clerk, and 
crossed Mount Cenis, almost losing his life in the snow. He 
spent some time in Burgundy, then went to Normandy and 
stayed some time at Avranches, and finally entered the Nor- 


man monastery of Bec, which was henceforth to be associated. 


with his name. The monastery of Bec was situated in Eastern 


* Osoror, fera pessima devoravit fratrem tuum. Quam miser ego sum, qui 


meam pudicitiam perdidi, tam beata tu cujus virginitatem misericordia divina ' 


protexit. (Meditatio xvi.) 

+ It is not a discovery of Mr. Rule’s. Curiously enough, neither Dean Hook 
nor Mr. Freeman noticed that the Meditation is marked as spurious in Gerberon’s 
edition, which they both used. 
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Normandy, on the skirts of the forest of Brionne. It had 
been founded by a Norman knight named Herlwin, who was 
its first abbot. Herlwin was a noble-minded and devout 
man, and he did his best to introduce into the monastery those 
habits of order and devotion which were often wanting at the 
time in Norman monasteries. He had ruled a feudal castle, 
and he ruled his monastery with a firm hand. But he could 
do little for the instruction of those under him. He had not 
learned his letters until he was forty years of age, and he 
remained to the end an ignorant man. But, like all Normans, 
he had the power of using others, even when they were intel- 
lectually his superiors, and he saw that he must make use of 
the learning of others if he would make his monastery what 
he desired to see it—a centre of Christian civilization. 
Learned strangers were always welcome at Bec. He was in 
the habit of saying, ‘ What is the use of a man who can 
neither read nor keep the commandments of God?’ Butif 
any lettered man came to him wishing to enter the order, 
there is no describing the joy with which he welcomed him, 
or the kindness and consideration with which he afterwards 
treated him. Such a stranger came to him in the person of 
Lanfranc, who was originally a lawyer in Pavia. Lanfranc 
was already well known in Normandy, having lectured for 
some time at Avranches. He did not, however, disclose his 
name to Herlwin, but remained for some time incognito, 
patiently allowing himself to be reproved for his correct 
pronunciation of Latin by the ignorant monks. After a 
time his name was discovered, and he was appointed 
prior. He began to lecture to the monks, and young men 
flocked to the humble monastery from all parts of Normandy 
to listen to a teacher who was familiar with all the learning 
of Europe. 

Even after he made up his mind to become a monk, Anselm 
was not at first disposed to enter the monastery which Lan- 
franc had rendered famous. In his old age he told his disciple 
Eadmer the reasons of his reluctance, and how they were 
overcome. These show that the young patrician scholar was 
not without aspiring thoughts, and that he was conscious that 
it was his natural destiny to be a leader of men. He thought 
first, he said, of going to Cluny, but gave up the idea because 
the life there was so severe that he, with his delicate consti- 
tution, would make a poor figure. If he went to Bec, he 
felt that he would be completely cast into the shade by the 
greater learning and gifts of Lanfranc, and he judged that it 
would be better for him to go to a place where his knowledge 
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would be of more service to others. But further reflection 

convinced him that his great charity for others in the employ- 

ment of his powers was but pride in disguise, and that no 

place was fitter for a monk than one where he would be 

“ene to insignificance by the presence of one greater than 
imself. 

Anselm entered the monastery of Bec in the year 1060, and 
for three years he sat at the feet of Lanfranc as a learner ; 
but on the removal of Lanfranc to Caen he succeeded him as 
prior, for the quick eye of Herlwin had discerned the gifts of 
the young scholar. As prior, his special duty was to rule the 
monks, and to instruct them. He proved eminently qualified 
for both duties. Asa ruler, he soon showed that he under- 
stood the art of getting his own way. There was a masterful 
trait in his character, which he probably inherited from his 
domineering father; but the worst faults of a naturally de- 
spotic character seldom made themselves manifest in Anselm’s 
actions. It was not only that his aims were the best and 
highest—for this is not rare in despotic characters—but his 
deep understanding of the ethical spirit of Christianity led 
him to adopt the method of persuasion rather than the easier 
‘method of compulsion. He was one of the first in the Middle 
‘Ages who protested against the prevailing harshness in edu- 
cation. His biographer says that on one occasion a stranger 
‘abbot came to Bec, and in the course of a conversation with 
Anselm he complained of the great difficulty he experienced 
in training the monachi nutriti. It was not his fault, he said ; 
they were flogged incessantly, but it did no good—they grew 
up stupid and brutal. Anselm listened to the abbot’s com- 
plaint, and then, as was his wont, he spoke a parable. ‘If a 


young tree,’ he said, ‘was planted in a garden, but had no 


space given it to expand, would not its branches become 
gnarled and crooked? Let kindness and sympathy be shown 
to the lads, and liberty granted as well as discipline exercised, 
and they will be won to God.’ As Prior of Bec, Anselm put 
his own advice into practice. His appointment excited much 
jealousy among the older monks, who were displeased to see a 
young foreigner set over them. A lad named Dom Osbern 
sympathized with the jealousy of his elders, and set himself 
to torment the new prior. A strong, severe man like Lan- 
franc would have made short work with such an offender, 
and reduced the malcontents to subjection by a liberal use 
of the lash. Anselm adopted another course. He treated 
Osbern with marked kindness, granted him unexpected favours, 


tolerated his pranks, until the wayward lad, vanquished by his 
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kindness, became devoted to the prior, who soon inspired him - 
with his own passion for holiness. When Osbern was taken | 


ill, the prior tended him during an illness which ended in 


death, with the most tender affection. In the hospital, 


Anselm, on this and on other occasions, showed himself to be 


such a consummate nurse, that the monks used to say he was ’ 


‘father and mother to the sick.’ 
An incident occurred at the death of Dom Osbern which 


furnishes an interesting glimpse of the thoughts which were 


excited in devout minds by death in the Middle Ages; and it 
shows that Anselm the prior still had his dreams, as the boy 
Anselm had when he lived in the vale of Aosta. We give it 
in the words of Mr. Rule, who tells it with all the reverent 
faith of a hagiographer. 


As the end drew near Anselm, loth to have such a friendship snapped 
so soon, and yearning to trace the soul’s passage, though an assured one, 


yet through what storms he knew not, hence to the eternal shore, bent, 


over his dying friend and whispered an entreaty that he would, if it were 
possible, let him know when he was gone how it fared with him. He 
promised, and passed away. The body was washed, clothed, composed 
on the bier, and carried into the church, the whole community preceding 
it and singing the Swbhvenite, Sancti Dei. When the usual rites had been 
performed—it seems that he died about midnight, and was carried into the 
church after matins—the monks all sat round about the corpse, to watch 
it and sing psalms for the departed soul incessantly, until it was time for 
the next office. But the prior wished to be alone, and withdrew to an 
unobserved part of the church. There, as he prayed and wept, his 
strength failed him from fatigue and grief, and he closed his eyes, when 
lo! beings of reverend aspect, and clothed in the whitest of white 
garments, had entered the room where Osbern died, and seated themselves 
in judgment round the spot where, stretched on the sackcloth, he expired. 
But their sentence was hidden from the dreamer, who tried in vain to 
learn it. Presently the scene changed, and Osbern himself, pale and 
haggard, and like to one coming to himself from excessive loss of blood, 
appeared in sight. ‘What! you, my child?’ cried Anselm. ‘ How are 
you?’ And the vision replied, ‘ Thrice the old serpent rose up against 
me, and thrice he fell back again, and the bear-warden of the Lord God 
delivered me.’ Anselm opened his eyes, and Osbern was no more seen. 
But observe (continues Eadmer) how the dead showed the same obedience 
to the living which, living, he had been wont to show.’ 


Anselm not only won the devoted affection of his own monks 
at Bec, but of all who came within the magnetic influence of 
his presence. People came from all parts of Normandy to 
seek his counsels. He had a multitude of correspondents 
whom he advised by letter, and even a company of ladies 
settled beside Bec in order to have the benefit of his guidance. 
When he visited England, where, after the conquest, his 
friend Lanfranc became archbishop, he was received with the 
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highest consideration by all classes. The king, stern to 
others, was gracious to Anselm; and Eadmer says that to 
such extent did Anselm win the hearts of the English that 
there was not an earl or countess or great person of any kind 
in England who did not seek his friendship, and who did not 
deem that his or her spiritual state was the worse if any 
opportunity had been lost of doing honour or service to the 
Abbot of Bec. Anselm owed his extraordinary influence over 
men and women to a combination of qualities not often found 
together. He was saintly, but he was also genial, and even 
at times humorous. He was fond of speaking to people in 
arables—some of which have been preserved, and which, as 
sa Church says, remind us sometimes of the sayings of 
Luther and Latimer, but more frequently of St. Francois de 
Sales, and of the vein of quaint and unceremonious amuse- 
ment which runs through the later Italian works of devotion. 
As Prior of Bec, Anselm won equal fame as a teacher. The 
chief duty of a teacher in those days was to impress the truths 
of religion upon men’s minds. Even those who wore the 
religious habit were often indifferent, and it was the business 
of a prior to arouse them. We see in his ‘ Meditations’ the 
strain in which Anselm: was wont to address his monks. 
These are no doubt in substance addresses which were really 
spoken within the walls of Bec. They have the intensity, the 
solemnity, and the deep religious passion which we are accus- 
tomed to in the best devotional works of the middle ages. 
The present life appeared to Anselm as a season of deadly 
peril, and he describes it in one of the Meditations by means 
of an image which, as Mr. Rule truly says, is ‘as Dantesque as 
anything outside the pages of Dante.’ 


Think that you see some deep and gloomy ravine, with every kind of 
torment down in its bed. Imagine over it a bridge, stretched across the 
yawning space, and measuring only one foot in width. If any age were 
compelled to go along a bridge so strait, so high, so dangerous, and to go 
along it with eyes bandaged so as not to see his steps, and with hands 
tied behind him so as not to feel his way with a staff—what fear, what 
anguish, would possess him! Nay, more; imagine monstrous birds of 
prey sweeping round the bridge, intent on betraying him down into the 
gulf—will not his terrors be enhanced? And what if one by one the 
paving-tiles slip from his heels as he advances? Surely he will be stricken 


_ with greater and greater anxiety the further he goes. 


If the men of the Middle Ages cast looks of shuddering 
terror towards the unseen world, they also gazed towards it 
with feelings of unspeakable love and tenderness. The 
Divine Redeemer was as real to them as the place of 
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torment. Anselm’s ‘ Meditations’ are filled with expressions 
of ardent love to the Saviour. He dwells much, as was 
common in the Middle Ages, upon the vast contrast be- 
tween the heavenly glory which Christ left, and the earthly 
pain and poverty which he accepted. It was this conse- 
cration of poverty by Christ that made it so dear to the 
religious spirits of the Middle Ages. It is often said that the 
monks accepted poverty that they might win heaven as a 
reward for their self-denials; but this is only true of those 
who had lost the perception of the original meanings of their 
vows. Men iike Anselm loved poverty with a passionate 
love, and almost hated splendour and riches, because b 
accepting poverty they placed themselves in fellowship wit 
Christ. Anselm says to the rich that they ought not to 
boast of their gilded furniture and of soft beds, for the King 
of kings had chosen rather to honour the cabin of the 
poor. While there was exaggeration in such teaching, it was 
not an unwholesome doctrine which taught the oppressed 
poor of the Middle Ages that they need not be ashamed of 
their poverty, and the rich oppressors that riches was not 
a subject for unmixed satisfaction. 

It is not to his devotional works, in which he followed 
traditional methods, that Anselm owes his distinctive cha- 
racter among the religious teachers of the Middle Ages. 
While in Bec, he committed to writing certain arguments 
on the being of God, which he was accustomed to teach his 
disciples. They are known to us as the Monologion and the 
Proslogion ; but the first was originally entitled ‘Exemplum 
Meditandi de Ratione Fidei;’ and the second bore the title 
‘ Fides Querens Intellectum.’ The titles sufficiently indicate 
a new and forward movement in religious thought. The 
teachers of the Germanic people had hitherto contented 
themselves with teaching the traditions of the Church, and 
demanding faith and obedience. Anselm added a new 
demand. It was the duty, he said, of a Christian not only 
to believe, but to understand the doctrines of the faith; and 
that, not only that he might be able to convince unbelievers, 
but that he might derive from these doctrines the full 
nourishment which they were calculated to yield. Anselm 
stated his position with great reverence and caution ; but it 
was a step full of importance for the future, when a devout 
Churchman summoned his disciples to an intellectual scrutiny 
of the doctrines of religion. Like most pioneers, Anselm 


was troubled with a misgiving when he first attempted the - 


unwouted work of religious thought. His disciple tells us 


in 
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that when he was thinking out the argument of the Pros- 
logion his thoughts often disturbed him at prayers, and he 
was disposed to regard them as a temptation of the devil ; 
but when at length the argument broke upon him in all its 
clearness, during a season of worship, in the church, he was 
filled with unspeakable joy, and rejoiced as one who had 
found a great treasure. 

After spending thirty-three years in the Norman valley as 
monk, prior, and latterly as abbot, Anselm was transferred 
to the see of Canterbury. He did not become archbishop 
immediately on Lanfranc’s death. For four years William 
Rufus kept the see vacant, that he might appropriate its 
revenues to his own use; and his conduct excited a deep 
discontent in England. It found expression in a curious 
manner at the midwinter Gemét of 1092, at which a reso- 
lution was adopted that the king should be petitioned to 
allow prayers to be offered in all the churches of England, 
craving that God would move the king’s heart to appoint a 
worthy pastor to the mother church of the kingdom. The 
king gave the required permission, but added that they might 
pray as they liked, but that no one would alter his will. He 
had sworn by ‘the face of Lucca’ that no one should be arch- 
bishop in England except himself. With the aid of an 
unscrupulous priest, Ralph Flambard, wiom he had ap- 
pointed justiciar of the realm, William had developed a 
system according to which it was laid down, that ‘the king 
would be the heir of ilk man ordered andleud!’ Allland was 
regarded as a loan from the crown, and on the death of the 
possessor reverted to the crown, and had to be bought back 
by the successor. During a minority, or in the case of 
ecclesiastical benefices during a vacancy, the whole revenues 
went to the king. This was one reason why William kept 
Canterbury vacant. But it is probable there was another 
reason. An Archbishop of Canterbury was in a special 
sense the religious adviser of the king, who had a right to 
speak to him in the name of God and of religion! The Red 
King wished no mentor by his side who might remonstrate 
with him on his evil life and his unrighteous rule. 

Anselm was in England when the Gemét made the strange 
request of the king, and at the desire of the bishops he drew 


‘up the form of prayer which was used in the churches. He 


had come to England to visit the Earl of Chester, who believed 
himself to be dying, and who sent for Anselm to give him 
spiritual counsels. The king scornfully suggested that he was 
lingering in England because he had his eye to the vacant 
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see. On one occasion some of his nobles said in the king’s 
presence that the Abbot of Bec was one who loved God only, 
and sought for none of the things of the world. On which 
the king said in mockery, ‘Not for the archbishopric of 
Canterbury?’ If Anselm had his eye on the vacant arch- 
bishopric he took a strange way of winning the king’s . 
favour. At the first interview he was graciously received, 
but Anselm desired the attendants to withdraw that he 
might speak with the king alone. He then told him that 
things were said of him in his realm which were not to his 
honour, and counselled him to reform his life and his ways. 
Dean Hook expresses his surprise at Anselm’s want of 
courtesy ; others will feel admiration for his fidelity ; but at 
all events he gave the king fair notice of the sort of arch- 
bishop he was likely to be. 

The king’s resolution to appoint no one was altered, if not 
by the prayers of his people, by an event which was regarded 
by many as an answer to their prayers. William was taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill in the season of Lent, 10938, and 
was carried to the city of Gloucester, as it was thought, to die. 
He was filled with mental anguish by the thought of his evil 
life, and of his misrule. The bishops, who were summoned 
to his bedside, sent for Anselm to advise the royal penitent. 
Anselm came at once, and he urged the king to make full 
confession of his sins, and to make atonement for all that he 
had done amiss so far as lay in his power. The king assented, 
and from his bed he issued a proclamation which was put 
forth under the royal seal, in which he promised to release 
captives, to forgive all the debts due to the crown, and to 
appoint pastors to vacant churches. Those around the king 
urged him to complete his acts of reparation by making an 
appointment to the metropolitan see. The king rose from his 
bed, and pointing to the Abbot of Bec said, ‘I choose this 
holy man Anselm.’ All who heard the king shouted with joy, 
except Anselm, who refused to approach the bedside of the 
king. He was then dragged by force to the king’s bedside, 
who implored him not to condemn him to eternal torment, 
for he felt sure he would perish if he died with the arch- 
bishopric on his hands. Anselm still refused. But a pastoral 
staff was found, and put into the hand of the sick king. It 
was partially forced into the resisting hand of Anselm. The 
clergy in the room then began to sing 7'e Dewm; and Anselm 
~ carried into the neighbouring church, where a service was 

eld. 
' Anselm at first refused to recognize the validity of the 
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forcible investiture. He was reluctant to leave his abbey and 
his studies, and he knew the character of the king too well 
not to anticipate serious difficulties were he associated with 
him as a yokefellow. He put his objection, as usual, in 
parabolic form. It was an attempt, he said, to yoke a poor 


_ old ewe with a young, untameable bull. The old sheep might 


perhaps furnish them with the wool and milk of the Lord’s 
word, but he could not pull in fellowship with such a comrade. 

On his recovery the king showed no signs that his repent- 
ance had been anything but a passing mood of remorse. He 
said to one of his bishops, who seems to have been exhorting 
him to persevere in the good resolves he had expressed on his 
sick bed, ‘God shall never see me a good man; I have suf- 
fered too much at His hands.’ Mr. Rule frequently inter- 
rupts his narrative to pour maledictions on William, who 
certainly deserved all his censure, although Mr. Rule appears 
to forget that endless iteration is apt to blunt the force even 
of just condemnation. Mr. Freeman’s judgment is briefer, 
but not less severe. ‘ His practice,’ he writes, ‘was such as 
became the fool who said that there was no God, or, rather, 
a deeper fool who said that there was a God, and yet defied 

im.’ 

Notwithstanding his reluctance, Anselm was obliged to 
become the yokefellow of William. The need of the Church 
in England was so great that he felt it would be treason to 
the cause of God to persist in his refusal. He sought an in- 
terview with the king, and laid before him the terms on which 
he would accept the primacy. The first condition was that 
he should receive all the lands which Lanfranc had held 
without delay. As for the lands to which the ancient Church 
had a claim, but which Lanfranc had not been able to win 
back, he demanded that the king should do him justice in his 
court. His second condition was that the king should take 
him as his spiritual father and adviser in things that con- 
cerned the Church and his own soul. The third was that 
Anselm should be permitted to acknowledge Urban as pope, 
which he had already done in Normandy. The third condi- 
tion was specially displeasing to William. His father had 
established the custom in England that no one should acknow- 
ledge a pope without royal permission. There were at this 
time two rival popes, and William had acknowledged neither. 
He did not, however, absolutely refuse Anselm’s conditions. 
He promised to observe the first, and he delayed final settle- 
ment regarding the second and third. Anselm consented to 
receive the archbishopric. Kneeling before the king, accord- 
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ing to the ancient custom of England, he did homage, pledging 
himself as the king’s man for all earthly worship. His 
enthronement followed on September 25, 1093, and on the 
4th of December he was consecrated at Canterbury. Mr. 
Freeman calls attention to the reversal of the order of these 
ceremonies which has taken place in later times. _ 


~ The order then was homage, enthronement, consecration ; the present 
order is the exact opposite. The bishop-elect is consecrated ; then he 
takes corporal possession of the see by enthronement ; last of all he does 
homage to the king, and receives restitution of the temporalities. In the 
elder state of things the spiritual office was bestowed on one who was 
already full bishop for all temporal purposes. By the later rule the 
temporal rights are bestowed on one who is already full bishop for all 
spiritual purposes. The difference in order seems to arise from the dif- 
ferent theory of the episcopate which has prevailed since the resteration 
of ecclesiastical elections was fully established by the Great Charter. In 
the irregular practice of the eleventh century the notion of investiture of 
a benefice by the king had come to the front. The king had in his hands 
a great fief, which he granted to whom he would: that fief was chargeable 
with certain spiritual duties. It was therefore for the Church, by her 
spiritual rite of consecration, to make the king’s nominee, already invested 
with his temporal rights, capable of discharging his spiritual duties. Such 
was clearly the established view of the days of Rufus, and the order of 
the process is in harmony with it. The office is treated as an appendage 
to the benefice. In the theory, which is both earlier and later, the bene- 
fice is treated as an appendage to the office; the order of the process is 
therefore reversed. The spiritual office is first filled by the three ecclesi- 
astical processes of election, confirmation, consecration—the last course 
being needless when the person chosen is already a bishop. The bishop 
then takes personal possession of his church by installation or enthrone- 
ment. . The spiritual functions over, the bishop, now in full possession of 
his office, lastly receives the attached benefice by homage to the king and 
restitution of the temporalities at his hands. That elections were hardly 
ever free at any time, that the royal leave was needed for re-election, that 
kings recommended, that popes provided; that the later law requires the 
electors to choose only the king’s nominee, and requires the metropolitan 
to confirm the person so chosen, makes no difference to the theory. The 
royal power is kept in the background; it is the ecclesiastical power 
which formally acts. The king’s hand pulls the wires of the ecclesiastical 

uppets ; but the ecclesiastical puppets play their formal part. The whole 
is done according to a theory which naturally places the formal act of the 
temporal power last. In the days of Rufus the whole was done accord- 
ing to another theory, which as naturally placed the formal act of the 
temporal power first of all. 


The first difference that arose between Anselm and the 
king with whom he was unequally yoked, arose out of a 
question of money. The king was in need of funds for his 
wars, and Anselm, with the other nobles and prelates, made 
him a gift. He offered five hundred pounds of silver. The 
king was offended hy the smallness of the sum, and returned 
Anselm’s gift. Anselm, instead of offering a larger sum, as 
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the custom was when a first gift was refused, sought an 
audience of the king, and remonstrated with him. It was a 
gift, he said, and he ought to be willing to accept what could 


-be given with a good will, and not to wring a larger sum 


from him as from a slave. The king was exasperated by 
the plain speaking of the archbishop, and said, ‘Keep your 
money and your jaw to yourself; I have enough of my own. 
Get you gone!’ Anselm, we are told, withdrew from the 
royal presence, and remembered that at his enthronement the 
gospel had been read which says that no man can serve two 
masters. 

He next met William at Hastings, where he was waiting 
for a fair wind to embark for Normandy to wage war against 
his brother. Anselm took occasion to appeal to the king’s 
conscience. He could not expect, he said, a Divine blessing 
on his enterprises unless he acted righteously in his realm. 
According to the laws of the Conqueror no synod of the 
Church could be held in England without the king’s license. 
The Conqueror had, however, always given the license to Lan- 
franc. But William Rufus had never yet permitted a synod 
to be held, and Anselm pressed upon the king the necessity 
of assembling one to deal with the grave ecclesiastical and 
moral disorders of the land. The king replied mockingly, 
‘ What may come of this matter for you ?’ ‘ For me nothing,’ 
said Anselm ; ‘for you and for God, I hope much.’ Anselm 
next touched upon a subject which was still more displeasing 
to the king: the vacant abbeys ought to be filled up. The 
king lost all patience, and told him that the abbeys were 
his, and that he had no right to interfere with them. ‘You 
know,’ he said, ‘what you say is most unpleasing to me. 
Your predecessor would never have dared to speak so to 
my father.’ Therein the king spoke truly ; and the Red King 
must by this time have understood that the gentle Anselm, 
with his self-forgetting zeal for righteousness, was a more 
formidable opponent to his despotic will than Lanfranc. 

On William’s return from Normandy, the persistent arch- 
bishop again appeared before him with a fresh request. He 
desired, he said, to go to Rome to receive the pallium from 
the hands of the pope as Lanfranc and other archbishops 
had done. The king refused the request on the ground that 
he had as yet acknowledged no pope, and that no subject had 
any right to acknowledge a pope in England without his 
permission, Anselm persisted; and by the consent of both 
parties the matter was referred to the Witan of the kingdom. 
The assembly met at Rockingham on March 11, 1095; 
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and for several days the question was discussed. The king 
and his immediate counsellors sat apart in a chamber by. 
themselves, and messages passed between them and the 
assembly. The place of meeting was crowded, not only 
with nobles and bishops, but with priests and laymen. 
Anselm then asked the advice of the Witan. The bishops, 
who were for the most part creatures of the king who had 
bought their offices, declared against their spiritual chief. 
He must promise to submit himself to the king, or they 
would give him no counsel. The nobles appeared to be of the 
same mind. Anselm then declared that since the bishops and 
chiefs of the Christian nation refused him counsel, he would 
go to ‘the chief Shepherd and Prince of all—the angel of great 
counsel,’ as he termed the pope! The bishops reported the 
words of Anselm to the king, who was vastly indignant. The 
bishops then, with William of Saint Calais, bishop of Dur- 
ham at their head, who had himself appealed to the pope, 
endeavoured to stir up the king against the archbishop. 
They were long absent; and in the meantime Anselm fell 
asleep. On their return, William of Saint Calais upbraided 
Anselm for having robbed the king of dignity, and threat- 
ened him with the king’s extreme displeasure should he 
continue in his purpose. Anselm replied with dignity, and 
with ready arguments; and it then became evident that his 
placid courage had made a favourable impression upon some 
in the assembly. A knight stepped forth from the crowd and 
knelt at the feet of Anselm, and said, ‘ Father and lord, 
through me your suppliant children pray you not to let your 
heart be troubled at what you have heard; remember how 
the blessed Job vanquished the devil on his dunghill, and 
avenged Adam, whom he had vanquished in Paradise.’ 
Anselm and his friends were greatly comforted by the 
quaint words of the knight, ‘knowing the scripture,’ says 
Kadmer, ‘ that the voice of the people is the voice of God.’* It 
became evident that there was a reaction in the assembly in 
favour of Anselm, whose calm courage and readiness in debate 
had excited the admiration of the lay lords. The Bishop of 
Durham counselled the king to put Anselm down by force. 
‘Let the ring and staff be taken from him,’ he said; ‘let 


** Confidentes juxta scripturam, vocem populi vocem esse Dei.’ Mr. Freeman 
thinks the word scriptura must be here taken in a wider sense, as Eadmer 
could hardly have thought that these words were to be found in any of the 
canonical books. We are not so sure. Members of Parliament and even clergy- 
men sometimes quote common proverbs as Scripture, and are surprised when they 
are told they are not in Scripture. And Eadmer had no Bible in his native 
tongue as we have. 
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him be driven from the kingdom.’ But the lay lords stoutly 
refused to acquiesce in this policy of violence. Anselm, they 
said, was their archbishop, and they must obey him in 
matters spiritual. And one of them, Count Robert of Meulan, 
openly expressed to the king his admiration for his opponent. 
‘All day long,’ he said, ‘we were putting together counsels 
with all our might, and consulting how our counsels might 
hang together; and meanwhile he, thinking no evil back 
again, sleeps, and when our devices are brought out, with one 
touch of his lips he breaks them like a spider’s net.’ The 
king was anxious to follow the violent counsels of the Bishop 
of Durham, but he felt that he dared not in face of the feeling 
of the lay lords; so it was agreed to postpone the decision of 
the question until the Whitsun Gemét. 


“. It was no mean day in English history (writes Mr. Freeman) when 
the king, the proudest and fiercest of Norman kings, was taught that 
there were limits to his will. It was like a foreshadowing of brighter 
days to come, when the Primate of all England, backed by the barons 
and people of England—for on that day the very strangers and conquerors 
deserved that name—overcame the Red King and his time-serving 
bishops. The day of Rockingham has the fullest right to be marked 
with white in the kalendar in which we enter the day of Runnymede 
and the day of Lewes. 


William extricated himself from his difficulty with consider- 
able address. He sent two clerks of his chancery to Italy— 
Gerard, afterwards Bishop of Hereford and Archbishop of York, 
and William of Warelwast, afterwards Bishop of Exeter. They 
were instructed to acknowledge Urban, and to obtain from 
him the pallium. Urban was glad to grant the terms in 
order to receive acknowledgment from a powerful monarch, 
and he sent Walter of Albano to England along with William’s 
messengers, as bearer of the pallium. On his arrival in Eng- 
land William publicly acknowledged Urban, but he desired 
as the price of his acknowledgment that Anselm should be 
deprived of his archbishopric by the authority of the pope. 
This request was refused by the papal legate, and William 
was compelled to make peace with Anselm. An attempt was 
then made to persuade Anselm to receive the pallium from 
the hand of the king. This he refused to do, and the pallium 
was laid upon the altar in the metropolitan church, and 


Anselm took it thence ‘ as from the hand of the Saint Peter.’ . 


William and Anselm were now nominally reconciled, and 
for some time there was peace. But the king had not forgiven 
the man who had opposed his will. A new breach occurred 
in 1097, and from an apparently trivial cause. The king, on 
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his return from a campaign in Wales, wrote an angry letter to 
Anselm, complaining of the contingent which he had sent to 
the army. He commanded him to be ready to do right to him 
according to the judgment of the court, whenever he should 
think fit to summon him. Anselm was deeply discouraged by 
this fresh token of the king’s ill-will. He went to the Whitsun 
Gemét in May, 1097, at which the suit against him was to be 
tried ; and after making a last appeal to the king to aid him 
in the work of ecclesiastical and moral reformation, by giving 
permission to hold synods, he requested the king’s leave to go 
to Rome. If Anselm made this request simply because a suit 
had been commenced against him in the king’s court, he was 
morally as well as legally wrong. But his resolve seems to 
have been taken in consequence of the conviction to which he 
had arrived, that the king was so hostile to himself and so 
opposed to all his holy aims that it was impossible for him to 
remain Archbishop of Canterbury. Dean Hook thinks that 
the Red King might have been managed by Anselm, as the 
Conqueror was managed by Lanfranc, and he lays the blame 
on Anselm’s want of tact and his unyielding temper. But it is 
difficult to see what Anselm could have done. He could only 
have purchased peace at the price of silence and compliance 
with wrong. Had he ceased to appeal to the king’s conscience, 
had he been silent regarding the moral condition of the nation, 
William would have been satisfied. But by such a course he 
would have made himself a partaker in the sins of the king, 
and he would have taught the English people that no protest 
was to be expected from the Church when the sinner was a 
royal personage. 

It may be admitted that Anselm was a less successful 
‘manager’ of royal personages than Lanfranc. Lanfranc 
belonged to the class of ecclesiastics who honestly seek to 
give righteous guidance to those in power; who do not alto- 
gether refrain from appealing to their consciences, but who 
act upon the principle that an open breach is at all costs to 
be avoided, and that it is better to wink at wickedness than to 
estrange a king. Anselm belonged to a higher fellowship than 
that of the convenient ecclesiastics of compromise. He was 
willing, he said, to be driven forth naked out of England 


rather than abstain from doing what he believed to be his 


duty. When his fellow bishops assured him that it was vain 
to urge his request upon the king, he said, ‘If he will not 
give me permission I shall act according to scriptural injunc- 
tion, and obey God rather than man.’ We may regret that 
Anselm considered it his oalg = appeal to the pope. But in 
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. doing so he acted in accordance with maxims which all men 
believed. The pope was the vicar of Christ upon earth, and 
what could an archbishop do, who found his position intoler- 
able and his duties impossible, but appeal for aid and counsel 
to the head of Christendom? The king at first refused 
Anselm a license to go to Rome. He did not believe, he said 
sarcastically, that Anselm had committed a sin so black that 
none but the pope could absolve him; and as for counsel, 
Anselm was better fitted to give the pope advice than the pope 
was to give it to Anselm. As Anselm continued to urge his 
request he was informed that he might go, but that if he went 
the archbishopric would be seized by the king, and he would 
not be again received in England as archbishop. The king 
and the archbishop had a parting interview. At the close 
Anselm expressed his desire to bless the king. ‘As an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,’ he said, ‘speaking to a King of Eng- 
land, I would, before I go, give you my blessing, if you do not 
refuse it.’ The king was touched for the moment, and said, 
‘I refuse not your blessing.’ He then bowed his head, and 
Anselm made the sign of the cross over it. Then they parted 
for ever. 

Anselm crossed to Wissant, and journeyed to Italy. The 
ope received him with every mark of respect, but showed no 
isposition to take up his case. In truth Urban was more 

perplexed than pleased by his arrival, for he had no wish to 
quarrel with William. As the air of Rome proved unhealthy, 
Anselm accepted an invitation from an old friend, John, Abbot 
of Telesia, and sojourned for some time at the mountain 
village of Schiavia. In this quiet retreat his heart expanded, 
and he returned to his old studies. At Schiavia he finally 
committed to writing his famous dialogue ‘Cur Deus Homo,’ 
the arguments of which had been long familiar to his disciples. 
He was present for some time in the camp of Duke Roger 
before Capua. The marvellous fascination of his manner 
attracted the heathen Saracens in the Duke’s army, who, we 
are told, always saluted him, knelt before him, and would have 
received baptism at his hands had not the Duke objected to 
baptisms as likely to prejudice the discipline of his army. In 
October, 1098, he attended the Council of Bari. At this 
Council the pope called upon Anselm to defend the Western 
Creed against the Greeks who were present. Anselm delivered 
a speech which has a place among his works under the title 
‘De Processione Spiritus Sancti contra Grecos.’ The whole 
Council was impressed by his words, and when he had 
finished the pope exclaimed, ‘Blessed be thy heart and thy 
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understanding ; blessed be thy lips and the words which flow - 
from them.’ Anselm’s own case was afterwards taken up by 
the Council. The pope made a violent speech against 
William, and proposed to place him and his realm under the 
excommunication of the Church. Anselm interposed; he 
was not willing that matters should proceed to extremities ; 
and the pope was only too glad to find an excuse for delay. 
In the meantime William of Warelwast came to Italy as the 
emissary of Rufus, and he, having judiciously expended 
money among the counsellors of the pope, the pope was per- 
suaded to grant nine months of respite to William, in which 
it was expected that he would make up his quarrel with 
Anselm. The latter was hurt by the lukewarm zeal of the 
pope, and he proposed to leave Rome, but was prevailed on to 
remain to the Council which met in the Lateran at Easter, 
1099. At this Council he heard anathemas fulminated 
against all who practised or received lay investiture. His 
eyes were thus fully opened to the mind of the Church on the 
subject of investitures, and what he heard had an important 
influence on his future conduct. Nothing was done at the 
Council at the Lateran regarding the controversy between 
William and Anselm, although there was some plain speaking 
on the subject of the dilatoriness of the pope in the cause of 
one who had suffered so much for the Holy See. On the day 
after the Council Anselm left Rome, accompanied by Eadmer, 
who was the companion of his travels, ‘ having obtained,’ 
writes the latter with some bitterness, ‘ nought of judgment 
or a through the Roman bishop except what I have 
said.’ 

Anselm lived for some time in Gaul preaching, writing, and 

- winning from all men ‘ an extraordinary and incredible affec- 
tion,’ as his companion records. Miracles were wrought by 
him—at least they seemed so to Eadmer and others, although 
Anselm himself seems never to have claimed the power of 
working miracles. In the autumn of the year 1100, when 
he was staying at an abbey near Brioude, in the Auvergne 
country, the tidings reached him that the controversy between 
him and William was ended by a higher verdict than that of 
the pope. Anselm had never ceased to pray for the king, and 
when he heard of his sudden death he burst into ‘the 
bitterest weeping.’ 

Anselm returned to England at the urgent request of the. 
new king. Henry Beauclere had every wish to live in har- 
mony with Anselm; but difficulties arose over the question 
of homage and investiture. Anselm was now fully‘aware @ 
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that lay investiture was forbidden by the highest ecclesiastical 
authority, so he refused the investiture from Henry which he 
had received without scruple from Rufus, and he declined to 
become the man of the new king. Some other bishops fol- 
lowed his example, and the king found himself in great straits. 
He was unwilling to quarrel with Anselm at the beginning of 


. his reign while his throne was yet insecure; but he was too 
_» far-seeing a statesman willingly to permit a powerful order of 
~ men to get a footing in his realm who refused to recognize 

‘ him as their lord. Anselm consented that the question should 
_be referred to the new Pope Paschal; and in the meantime he 


lived in harmony with Henry, and did him some important 
services. Henry was unmarried, and his bishops urged him 
to marry that he might reform the many irregularities of his 
life. He desired to take in marriage Matilda, the daughter of 
Malcolm of Scotland, who was descended from the Saxon 
kings. Such a marriage was in the highest degree politic, 
but there was an ecclesiastical difficulty in the way. It was 
said that Matilda had taken the vows of a nun, and that the 
marriage would be sacrilege. Matilda had lived for some 
time with her aunt Christina in the convent at Romsey, and 
her aunt desired her to take vows; but the vows had never 
actually been taken. The question was fully considered at 
an assembly which Anselm convoked at Lambeth. Anselm 
then gave it as his judgment that the princess was free to 
marry, and she was united in marriage to Henry. 

The questions of investiture and homage were not settled. 
The pope refused to give his sanction to lay investiture, and 
Henry pressed for what he considered his sovereign rights. 
The dispute ended in Anselm again leaving England to 
appeal to the pope. Paschal supported Anselm, but, like 
Urban, was reluctant to proceed to extremities; and Anselm, 
finding the pope so indifferent, determined to place England 
under his own interdict. Henry got notice of his intention, 
and offered to make concessions. They met at the castle of 
L’Aigle, on the Rille. There followed more references to 
the Pope, and other negociations, which ended in Anselm’s 
return to England. In the month of August, 1107, a great 
meeting was held in London of bishops, abbots, and chief 
men of the realm, at which the king gave his consent that 
from that time forth no one should be invested in England 
with bishopric or abbey by staff or ring, either by the king or 
by any lay hand. Anselm, on his part, promised that no 
one should be refused consecration on account of homage 


done to the king. 
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The final settlement of the question was eminently just. 
The pastoral staff was the symbol of authority over the flock, 
and the ring denoted the marriage of the ecclesiastic to his 
Church. It was unseemly that symbols of a spiritual relation- 
ship should be bestowed by an earthly monarch. On the 
other hand, Henry had a right to insist on homage from all 
who held lands in his realm. It is impossible to sympathize 
fully with Anselm in his conflict with Henry. But there 
were excuses for his conduct. The Councils of the Church had 
prohibited lay investiture ; and although popes used decrees 
and excommunications as mere instruments of policy, and were 
willing to tolerate what they condemned, this convenient 
attitude of mind was not possible to Anselm. To his logical 
and sincere mind, it appeared that what was so utterly 
wrong as to deserve the condemnation of a Council ought to be 
resisted to the uttermost. Another excuse for Anselm was the 
past conduct of the Red King. He had resisted the authority 
of the pope, but he had not endeavoured to substitute for it 
any wholesome authority of his own. As Mr. Freeman says, 
‘Men had come to look on the king as the embodiment of 
— and on the pope as the only surviving embodiment of 
right.’ 

The victory of Anselm had a wholesome effect upon the 
Church in England. Henry was not a religious or a scrupu- 
lous man, but he was wise and discerning, and he felt that a 
public opinion had been awakened which he could not afford 
to despise; and instead of appointing unworthy clerks to 
bishoprics, as had been the custom, he took counsel with 
religious men regarding his appointments, and avoided 
appointments calculated to create a scandal. 

The last two years of Anselm’s life were spent in peace. He 
performed all his public duties, but spent what time he could 
spare from them among his monks at Canterbury, in study 
and devotion. His health gradually failed, and at length he 
became so weak that he had to be carried to the church to 
receive the sacrament. On Palm Sunday, 1109, his friends 
saw that he was sinking, and one went to his bedside and 
said: ‘ Lord Father, we are given to understand that you 
are going to leave the world for your Lord’s Easter Court !’ 
Anselm replied: ‘If His will be so, I shall gladly obey His 
will. But if He willed rather that I should remain amongst 
you, at least till I have solved a question which I am turning 
in my mind, about the origin of the soul, I should receive it 
thankfully, for I know not whether any one will finish it 
after Iam gone.’ He died on the following Wednesday, the 
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2ist of April, 1109. He was buried in the minster of Can- 
terbury, beside his friend and predecessor Lanfranc. His 
remains were afterwards translated to the chapel which bears 


his name. 


It was a faithful indication of Anselm’s character when he 
desired on his deathbed to live a little longer that he might 
finish a philosophical argument. Throughout his life, he was 
more devoted to study and to devotion than to the great 
public offices which devolved upon him as a leading eccle- 
siastic. Hadmer says that when he became weary in the 
Archiepiscopal Court, over which he had to preside, his 
friends were wont to lead him away, ‘to restore him with 
a passage of Scripture, a theological question, or some other 
spiritual antidote.’ He preferred the society of the monks of 

anterbury to any other, and he likened himself to an owl, 
which is only well when it is with its young ones in a hole; 
but if it comes out among the crows and ravens it is dis- 


_ tracted, and knows not which way to turn. But it isan error 


to speak of Anselm, as Dean Hook does, as. a mere child in 
the affairs of the world. He did not love them, and grudged 
the time which he had to give to them; but when he reluc- 
tantly applied his mind to them, his logical understanding, 
his readiness in speech, and his inflexible will rendered him a 
most formidable opponent to the strong sagacious Norman 
kings with whom he measured his powers. 

It is upon the work which he loved—his work as a philo- 
sophical theologian, that Anselm’s truest fame rests. He was 
not absolutely the first teacher of the Middle Ages who vindi- 
cated the rights of reason in the religious sphere. John 
Scotus Erigena, a daring and original genius, had already laid 
down the far reaching principle that whatever is true in 
philosophy is true in religion, and conversely.* But Erigena 
exercised but little influence upon his contemporaries, and the 
Church of the Middle Ages showed no disposition to accept a 
principle which would have reduced theology to the position 
of a handmaid, and a somewhat superfluous handmaid, of 
philosophy. Anselm, notwithstanding his strong speculative 
instincts, was first a man of religion and of the Church, and 
while vindicating the rights of reason, he was careful to sub- 
ordinate those rights to what he considered the paramount 
claims of faith. Faith, he said, must precede the attempt to 
understand, and what is revealed must be surely believed, al- 
though not yet understood. And should the efforts to under- 


* ‘Conficitur indé, veram esse philosophiam veram religionem, conversimque 
veram religionem esse veram philosophiam.’ 
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stand prove unsuccessful, as must sometimes be the case owing 
to the depth of the divine mysteries, the obligation to believe 
still remains. The principle of Anselm that faith must precede 
understanding was much discussed in the Middle Ages, and 
in later times. It may be doubted whether in such matters 
the principle of a priority in time can be maintained. Some 
amount of understanding must always precede faith; and it 
is not always the deepest reasons for our convictions that we 
first perceive. But Anselm was substantially right in affirm- 
ing that the deepest and most cogent reasons for religious 
faith are derived, not from the logical conclusions of the 
understanding, but from those sentiments of reverence and 
trust which are evoked by the objects of Christian faith. In 
the Monologion, and subsequently in the Proslogion, Anselm 
endeavoured to prove that the Christian conception of God is 
a necessary truth of reason. We find, he says, in the world a 
variety of objects endowed with a variety of excellences. This 
leads us to seek for some common principle by virtue of 
which they are excellent. We are thus led by the necessary 
laws of thinking to the conception of a supreme beauty, 
supreme goodness, and supreme cause, from which all other 
existences derive their existence and their excellences. In 
the Proslogion Anselm attempted to supply a shorter argument. 
The fool saith in his heart there is no God. While, however, 
he utters his denial, there passes through his mind the con- 
ception of a being than whom none more perfect can be 
imagined. Buta being supremely perfect must have exist- 
ence, or he would want one characteristic of perfection. 
When, therefore, the fool says there is no God, by thinking 
of God he gives proof of God’s existence. The arguments of 
Anselm were assailed during his life by an acute monk named 
Gaunilo, who pointed out that if the existence of a conception 
proved the existence of a corresponding reality, we should be 
obliged to ascribe reality to the fables of the heathen poets. 
The after fate of Anselm’s argument is singular. It was not 
accepted by the scholastic theologians, notwithstanding the 
high reputation of the author in the schoolsof the Middle Ages. 
It was suffered to drop into oblivion, until it was revived by 
Descartes, the father of modern philosophy. Descartes made 
no allusion to Anselm, and it is uncertain if he had any ac- 
quaintance with his writings; but Leibnitz pointed out the 
similarity between the reasoning of the two philosophers. 
Leibnitz and others employed the argument in a slightly 
altered form, and it became known as the ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God. : 
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Upon this argument Kant made a famous attack, in which, 
unconsciously following in the wake of Gaunilo, he said that 
if the conception of God proved his existence, then the concep- 
tion of a hundred crowns would prove that they existed, and 
men would be able to increase their wealth by merely con- 
ceiving of wealth in imagination. The ontological argument 
was somewhat discredited by the arguments of Kant; but it 
was defended by Hegel, who maintained that while Kant’s 
criticism was valid with regard to all other conceptions, it 
did not touch the conception of God, for by the necessities of 
the human mind we must think of Him as existent. It is an 
evidence; that Anselm was unconsciously in sympathy with 
the modern spirit that his arguments were revived by leaders of 
modern thought. . He is spoken of as the Father of the School- 
men, and it is true that by advocating the use of the under- 
standing within certain limitations on matters of religion, he 
gave the first impulse to the movements which developed the 
scholastic philosophy and theology. But in his own methods 
of thinking he recalls Plato and the moderns, rather than the 
syllogisms ofthe schoolmen. He belonged, indeed, to an order 
of thinkers which can hardly be said to be the property of any 
century, and who give themselves to the permanent questions 
of humanity, rather than to the special questions which are 
peculiar to an age. Such writers always appear singularly 
modern to those who read them.* __. 

Anselm’s most important contribution to theology is con- 
tained in the dialogue ‘Cur Deus Homo.’ In this dialogue, 
in which a monk named Bosco is the other interlocutor, he 
endeavoured to demonstrate the necessity of the Incarnation. 
The reasoning is as follows. Man was created by God in 
order to fill the place of the angels who had fallen, But when 
man fell into sin it became needful for God to punish him, 
or God would have manifested an indifference to sin, and 
would have ceased to be a righteous moral Governor. It 
behoved that man’s sin should be punished; but had the 
punishment been inflicted upon man, the punishment must 
have been unending, and man would never have fulfilled the 
end of his creation. Thus would God’s honour have suffered. 
How was the sin of man to be punished, as God’s honour 
required, and man likewise to be restored to God’s favour, 
and the place of the angels supplied, as God’s honour also 
demanded? No created being could make the needed atone- 


* M. Bouchett2 quotes the following saying of Anselm, and remarks regarding 
it that it seems to belong to another century: ‘Cum .. . Christus veritas et 
Justitia sit ; qui pro justitia et veritate moritur, pro Christo moritur.’ 
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ment ; for no created being could offer to God anything beyond 
what he was already bound asa creature to offer. It remained 
that the task must be undertaken by the God-man, who 
alone could so atone for sin that man should be restored to 
favour. Anselm nowhere represents God as inflicting the 
punishment upon Christ, as is done in popular adaptations of | 
his theory. He lays special emphasis upon the voluntary 
character of Christ’s sufferings, and he says that Christ met 
his death at the hands of the Jews because of his steadfast 
adherence to righteousness. 

No theological theory has ever exercised such an extensive 
influence upon the faith of the Church as the argument of the 
‘Cur Deus Homo.’ It has often been termed the Catholic 
doctrine of the Atonement. It is, however, more correct to say 
that the Church has received with unanimity that part of it 
which represents it to be impossible that God should be in- 
different to sin; while the absolute denial of the possibility of 
forgiveness without atonement has been regarded as more 
doubtful. The theory has an interest personal to Anselm. 
Before his time Christ was represented as having redeemed 
mankind by giving his life as a ransom to the devil, who had 
become the Lord of the human race. Anselm set aside this 
unworthy conception, which was probably a reminiscence from 
heathen mythologies. His own theory, though somewhat 
rigid and omniscient, is full of grandeur. The majesty of law 
is maintained. The Governor of the universe, even while he 
shows pity, does not forget that it is essential to the moral 
well-being of his creation that righteous law be maintained. 
Anselm’s own life was spent in a struggle for the preservation 
of righteousness upon earth, and he often found that the 
earthly representatives of justice were weak or unworthy. 
His courage and his persistence were derived from the con- 
viction that there was righteousness with God. 
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Arr. II.—Some Indian Stories. 


(1) Tibetan Tales, derived from Indian Sources. Translated 
from the Tibetan of the Kah-gyur by F. Anton von 
Scuterner. Done into English from the German, with 
an Introduction, by W. R. 8. Rauston. 

(2) The Katha Sarit Sagara, or Ocean of the Streams of Story. 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit by C. H. Tawney. 

(8) Indian Fairy Tales. Collected and Translated by Marve 
Sroxes. With Notes by Mary Sroxzs, and an Introduc- 
tion by W. R. 8. Ratston. 

(4) Old Deccan Days, or Hindoo Fairy Legends current in Southern 

' India. Collected from Oral Traditions by M. Frere. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Sir Barrie Frere. Third 
Edition. 

(5) Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. Lat Benarr Day, 
Author of ‘ Bengal Peasant Life.’ * 


We have poetic authority for the statement that the path of 
empire wends its way westwards. Whether this be true or 
not, there seems to be good reason for beliéving that the 
progress of popular fiction has been in a westerly direction. 
The light thrown upon the field of European folk-lore by recent 
researches has enabled its explorers to trace some of its pro- 
ducts clearly back to an Eastern home; while others, which 
were at first supposed to be indigenous, are at least suspected 
of being naturalized aliens of Oriental extraction. However 
this may be, the mere supposition that a great part of the 
popular literature of Europe owes its existence to Asiatic 
fancy invests the legendary lore of Asia with a special interest, 
and renders widely attractive such collections of Eastern 
legends and fables as might otherwise seem to concern only 
the limited circle of Oriental scholars. Of two of the impor- 
tant but not generally known story-collections which have 
lately appeared in an English garb it is here proposed to give 
some idea to the general reader, who may not be aware how 
much that is universally interesting is contained in volumes 
which are too often confined to the libraries of specialists. 
One of these works, although its contents are not invariably 
edifying, belongs to the domain of sacred literature, and has 
* The present article was in type before the ‘ Folk-Tales of Bengal’ appeared. 
We have been unable, therefore, tomake use of them. We can only recommen 
the book cordially to all who are interested in India and in Indian folk-lore. 
The author is a convert to Christianity, and he is a Professor in Hooghly 


College. His work forms an excellent supplement to the admirable collections 
of Miss Frere and Miss Stokes, 
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been written down by the pens of pious ecclesiastics. The 
other is of a more worldly nature, being partly due to the 
fancy of a poetic prime minister, who turned an older collec- 
tion of tales into verse, in order ‘ to enable the memory more 
readily to retain the complicated net of narrative instruction.’ 
To a few other minor translations of Oriental stories, con- 
tained in volumes which are less bulky and may be more 
generally known, some reference will also be made. In deal- 
ing with all of these products of the Asiatic mind, special 
attention will be paid to those narratives which throw most 
light upon Eastern ideas about morality and religion. Let us 
begin with a few specimens from one of the sacred books of 
Tibet. But first a few words about the book itself. 

A Hungarian nobleman, Count Teleky, was standing in 
front of his house one day, three and sixty years ago, when 
he saw a young neighbour passing by, clad in a thin yellow 
garment, carrying a staff in one hand and a small bundle in 
the other. ‘ Where are you going, M. Korési?’ asked the 
Count. ‘To Asia, in search of our kinsmen,’ was the reply. 
And away eastwards, with but a scantily supplied purse, 
sturdily walked the enthusiastic young Hungarian scholar, 
Alexander Csoma Ké6rési, hoping to find somewhere in Central 
Asia the original home of those Huns from whom the Magyar 
inhabitants of Hungary are supposed to have descended, and 
to recognize in some unfamiliar race the far-away cousins of 
the compatriots he had left behind him in Central Europe. 
Wearily, painfully, overcoming countless obstacles by sheer 
strength of will, the Hungarian pilgrim made his way as far 
as Tibet, where he studied long and hard. Thence he brought 
to Calcutta the rich fruits of his researches, and in that city 
he spent some time, engaged in studies which produced lin- 
guistic results of the highest value. But his mind was ever 
bent on realizing the dream of his youth. In 1842 he set 
out on a fresh expedition to Tibet. On the way thither he 
was struck down by illness at Darjiling, in Nepal. And 
there he died, a victim, as Professor Max Miller has said, 
‘to his heroic devotion to the study of ancient languages and 
religions.’ He never found the home of his ancestors which 
he so eagerly longed to discover. But in the Buddhist monas- 
teries in which he lived for years, on the high, bleak, table- 
land of Tibet, he did discover what was much more useful 
to mankind in general, a vast religious literature until his 
time all but unknown. The sacred books, which he was one 
of the first to make known to Europe, he also rendered avail- 


able to Western scholars by producing the first serviceable 


Csoma Korosi. 
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grammar and dictionary of which the little studied Tibetan 
language could boast. Very interesting and pathetic is the 
account given of him in the Introduction to the late Professor 
Schiefner’s translation of ‘ Tibetan Tales derived from Indian 


* Sources,’ based upon communications made by the well-known 


Hungarian traveller, Professor Arminius Vambéry, the dis- 
tinguished Orientalist, Dr. 8. C. Malan, and other linguists. 
At one time we see him sitting ‘in a wretched hut at the door 
of a monastery, reading aloud Buddhistic works with a Lama 
by his side. When a page was finished the two readers would 
nudge each other’s elbows. The question was which of them 
was to turn over the leaf, thereby exposing his hand, for the 
moment unprotected by the long furred sleeve, to the risk of 
being frost-bitten.’ Again he is brought before our eyes in 
the study, from which he rarely emerged, in the library of 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, ‘absorbed in a dreamy medi- 
tation, smiling at his own thoughts, as silent as the Brahmans 
who were copying Sanskrit texts.’ And finally we are shown 
the hut wherein he ended his days, in which, ‘on a mat on 
the floor, with a box of books on the four sides, he sat, ate, 
slept, and studied. He never undressed at night, and rarely 
went out during the day.’ Among the results of his labours, 
not the least valuable was the analysis he made of the vast 
collection of Tibetan sacred books known as the Kahgyur and 
Tangyur. The Kahgyur, or ‘ Translation of Commandments,’ 
extends over about one hundred volumes, and consists of 
Tibetan translations of Sanskrit Buddhistic writings. The 
Tangyur is a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts of literary 
works, written by many ancient Indian and a few Tibetan 
sages, and it numbers no less than two hundred and twenty-five 
volumes. It was from the Kahgyur that Professor Schiefner 
translated the legends and fables which are contained in the 
first of the works of which the titles are given at the head of 
this article. 

There is little or nothing that is absolutely new to Oriental 
scholars in these Tibetan versions of Indian Buddhistic 
narratives. But they are interesting and valuable as show- 
ing the difference which exists between North and South 
Buddhism, as well as between early and late Buddhistic ideas. 
The fables are for the most part inferior to their Pali counter- 
parts in the Jatakas. But some of the longer legends are 
sufficiently remarkable to render a summary of their contents 
justifiable. Let us take, for instance, the story of a monarch 
oe wishes were successively granted until he asked for too 
much. 
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King Mandhatar was a ruler after a Hindoo’s heart. He 
came not into the world in the usual way, but emerged from 
‘a very soft tumour, somewhat resembling a cushion of cotton 
or wool,’ which protruded from his father’s head. His virtues 
and merits were so great that he acquired supernatural power, 
and all his wishes were realized the moment that they.were 
conceived. Consequently he soon became the lord of the 
whole earth. But when no more earthly lands remained for 
him to conquer, he did not sit down and weep like Alexander. 
On the contrary, ‘he rose heavenwards, surrounded by his 
thousand sons, accompanied by an army one hundred and 
eighty million strong,’ and successively subdued the various 
regions which lie around ‘ Sumeru, the monarch of mountains,’ 
ewe he reached its summit, the abode of the Thirty-three 

ods. 

There he found the city of the gods, Sudarsana by name, 
surrounded by seven rows of golden walls, with windows set 
in them above and below, and with quadruple cornices of gold, 
silver, beryl, and crystal. Inside the walls was a vast space, 
‘fair to see, pleasant, extensive, and copiously variegated with 
a hundred colours, and the ground was soft, extremely soft, 
like a cushion of cotton or wool, yielding to the pressure of the 
foot, rising again when the foot was lifted, and covered knee-deep 
with coral-tree flowers ; when a wind arose, the faded blossoms 
were swept away and a rain of fresh flowers descended.’ The 
market-place was ‘fair to see, strewn with golden sand, 
sprinkled with sandalwood water, covered over with gold trellis- 
work,’ and on every side were to be seen fountains of various 
kinds, formed of gold, silver, beryl, and crystal, and ‘full of 
water which was cool and honey-sweet, set thick with blue, red, 
and white lotuses, replete with many water-haunting birds of’ 
beautiful form, which gave agreeable utterance to charming 
sounds.’ Around grew ‘ blossoming and fruit-bearing trees of 
beauteous form and stately growth.’ Among these trees were 
many ‘wishing trees,’ from which ‘whatever the sons or 
daughters of the gods wished for, that thing came into their 
hands as soon as they had expressed their wish. 

In the middle of the city rose what, from a distance, seemed 
to be ‘something white, which soared aloft like an accumu- 
lated mass of cloud,’ but which was in reality the crystal palace 
in which the ‘ Thirty-three Gods and the Four Maharajas meet 
together, and view, scan, and test the affairs of gods and men.’ 
In it were arranged the seats of ‘ the Thirty-three Gods, those 
of the Thirty-two Under-kings, and the seat of Sakra [or 
Indra], the King of the Thirty-three Gods.’ At the end of 
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their seats a place was prepared for King Mandhatar when 
he entered. 

But he was not content with this arrangement, and ‘he 
came to the conclusion that Sakra, the King of the Gods, ought 
to give up to him half of his own seat.’ No sooner had he 
conceived this idea than Sakra yielded to him half of his seat, 
and the King of the Gods and King Mandhatar sat side by side. 
And while they sat there in state it was impossible to detect 
any difference between them, ‘ except that Sakra, the King of 
the Gods, never closed his eyes.’ 

While King Mandhatar was living in the divine city, a war 
broke out between the Gods and the Asuras. He went forth 
to the field, and so terribly did his bow-string clang, so high 
did his war-chariot soar into the air, that the Asuras fled 
panic-stricken into their stronghold. ‘Then King Mandhatar 
came to the conclusion that he was superior to the Thirty- 
three Gods.’ He reflected that he possessed all the continents 
of the earth; that he was the owner of the seven mystic 
treasures; that he had ‘a full thousand of heroic sons, 
endowed with the beauty of splendid bodies, victorious over 
hosts of foes ;’ that a rain of precious stones had fallen within 
his palace for the space of seven days; that he had made his 
way to the city of the Thirty-three Gods; that he had entered 
into the hall of the Gods, and that the King of the Gods had 
ceded to him half of his seat; ‘and he came to the conclusion 
that he must expel the King of the Gods, Sakra, from his seat, 
and take into his own hands the government of both gods and 
men.’ 

But ‘as soon as he had conceived this idea the great King 
Mandhatar came to the end of his good fortune.’ Returning 
to his earthly home, he fell ill and died. But before he 
departed he addressed the officers of state, who came together 
to hear his last words, and pointed out to them how fleeting 
are earthly pleasures. ‘The wise man,’ he remarked, ‘he 
who knows that wishes bring but little enjoyment and much 
sorrow, takes no delight even in divine enjoyments. The 
hearer of the perfected Buddha rejoices when desire fails. 
Even if a mountain of gold were like unto Himavant, yet it 


- would not suffice for the wealth of a single individual: that 


the discerning one knows full well. He who observes sorrows, 
starting from this base, how can he take pleasure in enjoy- 
ments ? He who is steady, who has learnt to recognize the 
thorn in the treasures of the world, will learn the essence of 
things to his own correction.’ So impressed were his saddened 
subjects by these words of their dying lord, that ‘many 
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hundreds of thousands of men renounced house-life, retired 
from the world, and lived in the forest, fulfilling all the 
four duties of Brahmans, and abandoning all striving after 
enjoyment.’ 

The successive realizations of King Mandhatar’s desires, 
and his sudden collapse when he wisbed to dethrone the King 
of the Gods, meet with a curious parallel in the German story 
of ‘The Fisherman and his Wife,’ the nineteenth of Grimm’s 
collection. In it all that the wife desires is for a long time 
granted by a grateful fish which her husband had spared. 
She craves first riches and then rank. The fishing couple 
become wealthy and aristocratic. She desires a throne, and 
she is made a queen. But even then she is discontented, and 
insists upon being made the Pope. When the fish hears of this 
demand its patience and gratitude come to an end, and along 
with them the good luck of the fisherman and his wife. They 
find themselves once more poor folks in their original hovel. 
In another German variant of the tale the final and fatal wish 
is the fisherman’s, who says, ‘Let me be God, and my wife 
the Mother of God.’ This same moral is inculcated by the 
German folk-tale (and its numerous variants in different 
European lands) and by the Indo-Tibetan legend. They are 
both, in all probability, of Buddhistic origin, and they may 
claim a kind of cousin-like affinity. 

Another of the Indian legends contained in the Kahgyur 
belongs to a section of tales familiar to English readers, the 
group of which the best known representative is the story of 
‘Beauty and the Beast.’ The Tibetan rendering is very in- 
ferior to its South-Buddhistic original, but it is not deficient 
in either quaintness or pathos. A king had a son named 
Kusa, who was heroically strong, but who unfortunately 
‘possessed the eighteen signs of ugliness, and a face like 
that of a lion.’ In order that the youth might not know how 
hideous he was, he was brought up without ever having seen 
a mirror or even the surface of standing water. And when 
he married, he was ordered never to show himself to his 
wife in the daytime, or by artificial light, lest she should 
find that she was wedded to a monster. After a time, 
however, the curiosity of the Tibetan Psyche was aroused. 
One night she lighted a lamp and covered it up with a 
bowl. When her husband arrived she lifted the bowl, and 
then for the first time she saw that he had ‘the eighteen 
marks of unsightliness and a face like a lion’s jowl,’ so she 
exclaimed, ‘A demon! a demon!’ and fled away to her 
father’s house. Sorrowfully did her deserted husband seek 
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to recover her. Several times he, unrecognized, won her heart 
by his address. But whenever she saw his face she always 
uttered the same cry and fled. At last he displayed such 
heroic qualities in fighting against her father’s foes, that the 
princess thought: ‘ As this youth Kusa is excellently endowed 
with boldness and courage, why should I dislike him?’ So 
‘she took a liking for him,’ and returned to live with him. 
All went well for a time. But at length Kusa went down to 
a pool one day to bathe. Catching sight of the reflection of 
his face in the water, he said to himself, ‘As I have the 
eighteen signs of uncomeliness and a face like a lion, and as 
on that account the princess takes no pleasure in me, it is 
needless that such a one as I should remain alive. I will go 
and put myself to death.’ Thereupon he entered into a copse, 
and was about to hang himself, when Indra interfered, and 
presented him with a jewel which, when worn upon his fore- 
head, endowed him with personal beauty. After which he 
lived happily with his admiring wife. The story has been 
considerably distorted in its change from a mythological to a 
moral tale. It originally belonged, no doubt, to the large 
group of Indian legends, in which are described the fortunes 
of a brilliant and generally divine being, who is forced to 
assume for a time a sombre or even repulsive appearance, 
and to live on earth, at all events during the daytime, as a 
hideous man, or even as so inferior a creature as a pig or a 
frog, until at last the spell which binds him is broken, usually 
in consequence of something done by his wife, and the long- 
degraded husband becomes once more bright and glorious. 

In this story the wife acts capriciously, and her behaviour 
cannot altogether be commended. But there is another legend 
in which the patience of an Indian wife and mother is repre- 
sented as rivalling that of even Griselda, whose submission to 
her brutal husband has been rendered immortal by Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, andChaucer. Dr. Richard Morris, anexcellent autho- 
rity on Pali as well as Early English, considers the Tibetan 
version of the story inferior to the better-known Pali forms, but 
there are some charming expressions in the tale as it is told 
in the Kahgyur which seem to possess a pathos of their own. 
The hero of the legend is a prince whose great desire in life 
was to bestow gifts, and who accordingly obtained the honour- 
able name of the All-giver. Here is a summary of the narra- 
tive as it exists in its Tibetan form. For the Pali form 
reference may be made to Mr. Spence Hardy’s ‘Manual of 
Buddhism,’ where it is given under the title of the ‘Wessantara 
Jataka.’ It may be well to state that we do not mean to 
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assert that the Indian Madri was by any means the direct 
original of the Italian Griselda. But the idea of the too 
patient wife is far more Asiatic than European, and her 
story has probably been drawn from a source akin to that 
from which the compiler of the following legend drew his 
inspiration. 

The young prince Visvantara was educated as an heir. 
apparent should be. After he had learnt reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, ‘he applied himself to all the arts and accom- 
plishments befitting one of the Kshatriya class consecrated to 
bea king,’ such as ‘ riding on elephants and horses, driving in 
a car, handling of a sword and bow, advancing and retreating, 
flinging an iron hook, slinging, shooting missiles, striking, 
cutting, stabbing, seizing, marching, and the five methods of 
shooting.’ Besides all that, he was the most’ generous of 
princes, and gave away freely all that he possessed. So 
completely did he divest himself of his valuables, that his 
father at length grew angry, and ordered him to quit the 
country. He obeyed, but first went to take leave of his wife 
Madri, whom he informed that ‘as he was not capable of 
refusing requests, he was about to abandon his home, and 
enter into the forest of penance.’ She immediately declared 
that she would accompany him thither, for ‘ As the sky when 
it is deprived of the moon, as the earth when it is deprived of 
water, so is the wife who is deprived of her husband.’ He 
attempted to dissuade her, but in vain. So at length he 
mounted a chariot, along with his wife and his two small 
children, and went forth from the city, ‘ hundreds of thousands 
of the townspeople and country folk attending him with 
lamentation.’ 

The exiles had not driven far when they were met by a 
Brahman, who requested the prince to make him a present of 
the chariot. Vainly did Madri protest. Her husband ‘bestowed 
the chariot and horses on that Brahman with exceeding great 
joy,’ and then they set out on foot for the forest, he carrying 
the little boy on his shoulder, while she carried their little 
girl. After this fashion they reached the forest of penance, 
and in it they lived upon roots and berries. 

One day a Brahman came to the prince and said to him, 
‘As I have no slave, and wander about alone with my staff, 
therefore is it meet that you should give me your two chil- 
dren.’ Generous as he was, the father hesitated, and offered 
himself to the Brahman as a slave in lieu of his children. 
But the Brahman rejected this compromise, and called upon 
the prince to fulfil the vow he had taken to give away all 
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that he possessed. Thereupon Visvantara yielded, and gave 
up to the Brahman his beloved little ones. ‘ Immediately 
after the surrender of the children, the earth quaked in a 
sixfold manner.’ The children threw themselves at their 
father’s feet, ‘ uttering mournful cries, and joining the palms 
of their hands, and saying,’ ‘O father, will you give us up 
in the absence of our mother? Be content to give us up 
after we have seen her.’} But he, his face all wet with tears, 
only embraced them and Said, ‘O children, in my heart there 
is no unkindness, but mere merciful compassion. As I have 
manifested virtue for the salvation of the whole world, I 
give you away, whereby I may attain unto complete insight, 
and having myself obtained rest, may serve the worlds which 
lie, deprived of support, in the ocean of woes.’ Then the 
children said, ‘ Every fault which we, as children, have com- 
mitted against you, our superior, or any words at any time 
uttered by us which displeased you, or anything in which, 
not obeying you, we have already left aught undone—grant 
us forgiveness of these things, regarding them as the faults 
of children.’ Having thus spoken, they went away sub- 
missively with their Brahman master. 

Meantime Madri, on her way home with roots and berries, 
was conscious of the quaking of the earth, and divined that 
some evil had come upon her children. Hastening towards 
the hermitage, she looked about for them in vain, exclaiming, 
‘ Here the boy Krishna and his sister were wont to play with 
the young gazelles; here is the house which they twain made 
out of earth ; these are the playthings of the two children.’ 
At length she found her husband, and he told her how he 
had given the children away. He even requested her to 
‘rejoice thereat.’ But she straightway ‘fell to the ground 
like @ gazelle pierced by a poisoned arrow. Like a crane 
robbed of her young ones she uttered sad cries.’ Grievously 
did she mourn at the thought that her little ones, ‘ shaped 
like young lotuses, with flesh as tender as a young lotus-leaf,’ 
were undergoing terrible sufferings, ‘down-trodden among 
needy men.’ Looking upon the thick-foliaged trees which 
the children had planted and tended, she embraced them 
tenderly, and said: ‘The children fetched water in small 
pitchers, and dropped water on the leaves. You, O trees, 
did the children suckle, as though ye had been possessed of 
souls.’ Presently she saw the young gazelles with which the 
children used to play standing in the hermitage, and she 
sadly said: ‘ With the desire of seeing their playfellows. do 
the young gazelles visit the spot, searching among the plants, 
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offering companionship with my never-ending woe.’ A little 
later she came upon the footprints of her children in the 
dust, and seeing that they did not lie in a straight line, but 
in all manner of directions, she was seized with bitter 
anguish, and cried, ‘As the footprints point to dragging 
along, and some of them to swiftness of pace, you must 
surely have driven them on with blows, O most merciless 
Brahman. How have my children fared with tender feet, 
their throats breathing with difficulty, their voices reduced 
to weakness, their pretty lower lips trembling, like gazelles 
timidly looking around?’ Observing her sorrow, her hus- 
band exhorted her ‘with a series of such and such words 
about instability,’ and said, ‘Not for the sake of renown, 
' nor out of anger, have I given away your two children; for 
| the salvation of all beings have I given the children, whom 
_ it was hard to give ;’ and he proceeded to inform her that his 
| ‘purpose was to give away also both her and himself. There- 
| upon she cried, ‘I will in nothing be a hindrance to you, 
_ Let your mind be constant. If you wish to give me too, 
_ give me without hesitation.’ 

In order further to try Visvantara—who was a Bodisat, or 
potential Buddha—Sakra, the King of the Gods, assumed 
the form of a Brahman, and demanded Madri as a slave. 
She naturally objected to this transfer, saying, ‘I have no 
anxiety on my own account, I have no care for myself; my 
only anxiety is as to how you are to exist when remaining 
alone.’ But her husband handed her over to the Brahman, 
‘with joyous and exceedingly contented mind,’ saying to 
himself, ‘This gift here in this forest is my best gift.’ 
Thereupon the earth again ‘quaked six times to its ex- 
tremities like a boat on the water,’ and the King of the Gods, 
laying aside his Brahman’s form, assumed his divine shape. 
Leading Madri by the hand, he returned her to her husband, 
to whom he said : ‘I give you Madri for your service. You 
must not give her to any one. If you give away what has 
been entrusted to you, fault will be found with you.’ More- 
over he brought it about that Madri’s children were restored 
to her, and all went well with her in future. 

‘ In this version of the tale the ‘act of surrender’ is invested 
with a certain grandeur and poetic beauty. But in some of 
the variants it is described in a manner which is grotesquely 
horrible. Thus in ‘The Three Epochs,’ translated in Mr. 
Rhys Davids’s ‘ Buddhist Birth-Stories,’ there is an account 
of the remarkable generosity of Mangala Buddha. While he 
was dwelling on a mountain with his wife and children, a 
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demon named ‘Sharp-fang,’ hearing of his readiness to 
bestow gifts, approached him in human shape, and asked 
him for his two children. He complied ‘cheerfully and 
joyfully.’ The demon seized the children and ‘ devoured 
them like a bunch of roots. Not a particle of sorrow arose 
in the Bodhisatta as he looked on the demon, and saw his 
mouth, as soon as he opened it, disgorging streams of blood 
like flames of fire; nay, a great joy and satisfaction welled 
within him as he thought, ‘‘ My gift was well given?”’ This 


_is.a case of self-sacrifice by proxy which does not commend 


itself to the Occidental mind. More pleasing is the account 
of the generosity of the Asura Namuchi, with which we shall 
meet further on. A common form of self-sacrifice in Indian 
tales is the slicing off by a hero of his own flesh, which he 
sometimes gives as food to the hungry, at others flings into 
the fire as an offering to the gods. Strangely enough this 
singular practice is in vogue in the China of the present 
day. Every now and then the official gazette of Peking 
records the filial devotion of children who have offered up 
pieces of their flesh as a sacrifice in order to insure the 
recovery of a diseased parent. 

Stories of self-sacrifice of this nature do not find many 
parallels in the popular literature of Europe, nor do such moral 
tales as that of the Tibetan ‘Dumb Cripple ’"—who was really 
a fluent and able-bodied prince, but who pretended to be in- 
capable of speaking or walking. His reason for this singular 
behaviour was that ‘he reflected that if he were to be invested 
with sovereign power, this would not be a good thing, seeing 
that, in consequence of a sixty years’ reign which he had ac- 
complished in a previous state of existence, he had been born 
again in hell, and that he now ran the risk of going to hell a 
second time. So he determined to evade the sovereignty by 
means of an artifice, and he pretended to be a cripple.’ The 
following account of a birth due to prayer is also quite unlike 
the openings of European folk-tales in which similar events 
are described. A Brahman named Nyagrodha was exceed- 
ingly rich, but his wealth gave him no pleasure, for he and 
his wife were childless. At length his mother, seeing how 
sorrowful he was, recommended him to have recourse to the 
deity of the Nyagrodha tree, after which he had been named. 
So he betook himself to that tree, and sprinkled, cleansed, and 
adorned the ground around its stem. Then he filled the 
spaces with perfumes, flowers, and incense, set up flags and 
banners, and prayed thus to the tree-haunting deity: ‘ Be 
pleased to bestow on me a son. If a son is born unto me, I 
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will pay thee boundless honour after this fashion for the space 
ofa year. But if no son is born unto me, then will I cut thee 


down and split thee into chips. These will I burn, when they 


have been dried by the wind and the sun, and their ashes will 
I scatter to the storm-wind or cast into the rolling stream.’ 
Terrified by these threats, the deity, ‘ who was one of but small 
power,’ went to the four Maharajas, and begged them to fulfil 
Nyagrodha’s request. This they were unable to do, ‘inso- 
much as the births of sons and daughters takes place only in 


consequence of earlier actions.’ But they applied to Sakra, 


the King of the Gods, and asked him to grant the desired boon. 
He also pleaded inability to do so, ‘seeing that sons and 
daughters are born as a result of their own previous merits.’ 
Just then the divine palace was illuminated by a great radi- 
ance, and Brahma suddenly appeared, ‘ he who fulfils all things 
which shall be accomplished.’ Him Sakra addressed as ‘ the 
ruler, the worker, the bestower, the spell-wielder.’ and so forth, 
and besought him to maxe Nyagrochat‘s bappy‘ father. 
Brahma reflected, ‘that he really could not confer on any 
one a son or a daughter, bus thet if:he stated that he:eoutd 
not do so, then all the -designativas ‘would’ be discredited 
which it was customary to apply to him,’ such as the ruler, 
the worker, the bestower, and the like. So he determined to 
do what he could. Returning to his own region he found that 
“the life of a certain deity was coming to an end,’ so he asked 
that moribund divinity to allow himself to be born again as 
Nyagrodha’s son. The deity objected, pleading that ‘ he who 
is willing to come into existence in the house of a Brahman is 
like unto one who from love of golden fetters sets his own feet 
in bondage.’ However, Brahma insisted, and the expiring 


deity at length consented to be born again as Nyagrodha’s’ 


son. The sole feature in this singular story which is in ac- 
cordance with European ideas is the worship paid to the tree. 
All over Europe tree-worship once prevailed ; and many sur- 


vivals of it are still apparent, as the late Dr. Wilhelm Mann- 


hardt has shown at great length in his exhaustive German 
work on ‘ Ancient Cults of Forest and Field.’ In some parts 
of the North of Europe trees are still informed when their 
owner dies, and in others woodcutters, before they fell a tree, 
ask its pardon. A widely spread German belief holds that in 
the case of some injuries, if the patient is passed through a 


split tree, which is then bound up, the man and the tree will 


enter into sympathetic relations with each other. Ifthe tree 
thrives, so will the man. If it withers, he will die. And a 


Rugen tradition adds that if the tree is afterwards used for ship= 
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building, the ghost of the man will, after his death, haunt the. 
ship. Better known to ourselves, as relics of old tree worship, 
are some of the customs which in most European lands are, 
associated by the people with various seasons of the year. The 
Maypole which is gaily decked in the spring, the Christmas 
tree which renders winter cheerful, are familiar to us, even 
if we have allowed to drop into disuse the trees which play a. 
leading part abroad in summer weather. No small confusion 
appears to have existed in the heathen mind as to the ques- 
tion whether the tree itself ought to be worshipped, or the. 
deity residing in it. Indian stories, however, generally dis-. 
tinguish between the natural product and its supernatural 
occupant. According to the Kahgyur, the Buddha gave direc-. 
tions that, when it was necessary for monks to fell a tree, 
they must previously draw a circle round it, offer up perfumes, 
flowers, and other sacrifices, recite prayers and spells, and cry. 
aloud, ‘ Let the deity who inhabits this tree find another dwell- 
ing.” After-do:ng this for a week they were at liberty to cut the. 
tree’ down, provided no ‘ferceptiklé change had taken place in. 
it: «Phe. opening ef one of the xtvries of the Panchatantra 
the iveos carcent in India with respect 
to tree-haunting deities. A weaver who was going to make a 
new loom was on the point of felling a tree for that purpose, 
when the spirit which lived in it begged him not to do so, pro- 
mising, if it were spared, to grant any request he might proffer.. 
The weaver accepted the offer, and consulted his wife as to 
what he should ask for. She recommended him to demand an. 
extra head and an additional pair of arms, observing that they 
would enable him to keep two looms going at once instead of 
one. He followed her advice, and became bicephalous and 
quadrumanous. Unluckily, when he presented himself to the, 
sight of his fellow-villagers, they took him for a bogey, and. 
stoned him to death. ; 
Let us turn now from these thoroughly alien fancies to one of 
the Tibetan tales to which most European lands can furnish a 
counterpart. A very common incident in Western as well as: 
in Eastern popular literature is the capture by a mortal youth 
of a divine maiden, with whom he lives happily until the union 
is broken by her flight, consequent upon her recovery of the. 
swan-plumage or other garb of which he has deprived her.. 
Very common also is the description of how a human hero or- 
heroine, who has been severed from his or her supernatural 
spouse, seeks the lost-one sorrowing, and after many perilous. 
adventures is rewarded by reunion with the object of affection. 
Sometimes these two themes are combined in the same narra- 
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tive. Such is the case in the story of Prince Sudhana’s 
troubles. A certain hunter captured a semi-divine maiden, 
Manohara by name, the daughter of the Kinnari King Druma, 
taking from her the head-jewel by means of which she was 
able to fly heavenwards, and handed her over to Prince 
Sudhana, who married her, and lived happily with her for 
some time. At length, however, he was obliged to go forth to 
war and leave her. Before he departed, he entrusted to his 
mother the magic head-jewel which the hunter had given 
him, telling her not to give it to Manohara except in a case of 
life'and death. Then he set out, conquered the enemy, and 
returned home, his heart yearning after his absent wife: 
Meantime she had been in great peril. During Sudhana’s 
absence, his father the king dreamed a fearful dream. He 
consulted his family astrologer, who declared that a great 
danger menaced the king, who could escape from it only by 
one means. He must anoint his feet with ‘the fat of a non- 
human being, that is to say, a demon.’ The king observed, 
‘All this may possibly be carried out, but yet demon-fat 
is very rare.’ The astrologer, who had a spite against 
Manohara, replied: ‘Your majesty, is that a rarity which it 
is possible to find?’ Said the king, ‘What do you mean?’ 
The astrologer answered: ‘Your majesty, is Manohara a 
human or a non-human being?’ The result of this sugges- 
tion was that the king ordered Manohara to be put to death. 
Finding out what her father-in-law intended, Manohara 
obtained from her husband’s mother the mystic head-jewel 
which had been entrusted to her, and, instead of submitting 
to be put to death, flew up into the sky exclaiming, ‘ After 
being seized and bound, like a cow freed from its bonds, will I 
flee away,’ and returned home to the celestial palace of her 
father, the Kinnari King. But before she deserted the haunts 
of men, she left with a certain hermit a ring, and with it a 
message for her husband, telling him what road he must 
follow, what perils he must encounter, if he wished to see her 
again. ; 

' Great was the grief of Prince Sudhana, when he returned 
from the fight and found that his wife had fled. Unable to 
stay at home, he wandered forth from the city by night, call- 
ing upon the moon, and the birds and beasts and insects he 
met, to tell him if they had seen his ‘ deer-like, long-eyed, 
beautifully-formed Manohara.’ At length he reached the cell 
of the hermit whom Manohara had visited. Following his 
instructions, he set out on a long and dangerous journey. 
Many a sky-piercing mountain did he climb; ina gloomy 
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cavern he slew a sniake which rolled ‘with the strength of a 
foaming stream ;’ many rivers filled with alligators did he 
cross ; countless monsters did he overcome ; and so at length he 
reached the capital of Druma, the Kinnari King. There, in 
‘a park rich in flowers and fruits of various kinds, the haunt 
of all sorts of birds,’ he saw a number of Kinnari maidens, 
engaged in drawing water. ‘What are you going to do with 
all that water?’ he asked. They replied, ‘The king has a 
daughter Manoharé. As she has fallen into the hands of 
human beings, the smell of humanity has to be washed off 
her.’ Hearing this, Sudhana dropped Manohara’s ring into 
one of the jugs, and trusted to her recognizing it when the 
contents of the jug should be poured over her. What he had 
hoped for took place. When the ring fell at her feet, 
Manohara recognized the ring, and knew that her husband 
had come. So she sent for him, and hid him away. Then 
she said to the king, ‘ Father, if the youth Sudhana, who was 
my husband, were to come here, what would you do with 
him?’ He replied, ‘As he is a man, and I have no need of 
him, I would cut him into a hundred pieces and scatter him 
on all four sides.’ After a while, however, the king relented, 
and allowed the prince to stand before him uninjured, and to 
manifest his remarkable skill with the sword and the bow. 
Pleased with the youth’s address, the king promised to bestow 
upon him the hand of Manohara, provided he could identify 
her when she stood in the midst of a thousand Kinnari 
maidens, each exactly like her. The prince evaded the diffi- 
culty by exclaiming in verse, ‘Thou who art Druma’s 
daughter, thou art also my beloved Manohara. Let it come 
to pass, in consequence of this truth, that thou, O Mano- 
hara, swiftly steppest to the front.’ Whereupon she im- 
mediately stepped forward, and her father said to Sudhana, 
*O youth, I give you Manohara as your wife, surrounded by 
a thousand Kinnaris. But men are of a fickle nature. Do 
not on any account desert her.’ After this Sudhana returned 
home with his celestial spouse, and was invested with regal 
power. Whereupon he said, ‘That I have met with 
anohara, and obtained the might of kingly power, is the 
special result of earlier deeds. Therefore will I now also 
bestow gifts and practise virtuous works.’ So for the space of 
twelve years, ‘he without let or hindrance offered sacrifice in 
the city of Hastinapura.’ 
> This romantic love-story has many close parallels in Europe, 
especially among the Slavonic races. One of these is cited in 
the Introduction to the ‘ Tibetan Tales,’ the Russian skazka, or 
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folk-tale, of the Morskoi Tsar or ‘ Water King.’ One of that 
monarch’s twelve daughters is captured while bathing by a 
prince, who gets hold of her feather-dress. Her sisters become 
spoonbills and fly away, but she remains in her captor’s 
hands. He marries her, and she lives with him for some time 
as an obedient wife. But at length she recovers her spoonbill 
plumage, and immediately fliesaway. He follows her sorrowing, 
surmounts many obstacles, and at last reaches her father’s 
subaqueous palace. The Water King sets him many difficult 
tasks, but he performs them all, thanks to his wife’s assist- 
ance, Finally the king says, ‘Choose yourself a bride from 
among my twelve daughters. They are all exactly alike in 
face, in hair, and in dress. If you can pick out the same one 
three times running, she shall be your wife. If you fail, I 
shall put you to death.’ His wife enables him to succeed in 
this trial also, and all goes well. If any one is of opinion that 
this story has not been borrowed from Asia, but has been ‘ in- 
dependently developed’ by Slavonic fancy from some mytho- 


logical germ common to the Russian and the Indian ancestors . 


of the inventors of the tales of ‘Prince Sudhana’ and ‘ The 
Water King,’ he must be credited with the possession of 
abnormal means of arriving at an intellectual conclusion. 

- Many of the Buddhistic legends are of such a nature that 
it is difficult to understand how they could ever have found 
their way into any book designated sacred. They conduce but 
little to moral edification, and their only link with religion is 
that their heroes are supposed to have been Bodisats, potential 
or not fully perfected Buddhas, temporary incarnations of the 
‘character’ which was destined one day to be the consummate 
Buddha. The absurdities and incongruities of such legends, 
however, are often due to the fact that they are the product of 
the corrupted and debased Buddhism which, in the course of 
time, took the place of what was originally a pure and exalted 
form of religion. Among the better specimens of their class 
may be ranked the story of Prince Jivaka, which is told at 
great length in the Kahgyur. As it has already been made 
known to English readers by Mr. Spencer Hardy in his 
‘Manual of Buddhism, ’it will be sufficient to mention here one 
or two of the principal cures which that king’s son who devoted. 
himself to the healing arts effected. On one occasion, having 
gone to a certain spot, he found there ‘a man who was 
measuring with a measure, and who, when he had finished 
measuring, inflicted a wound upon his head with the measure.” 
Surprised at this conduct, he asked the man why he behaved in 
that way. ‘My head itches greatly,’ replied the man. Jivaka 
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examined it, and found that the irritation was due to the pre- 
sence of a centipede inside the skull. So he placed the man in 
a hole in the ground, ‘ opened his skull with the proper instru- 
ment,’ and revealed the centipede. Then he made a pair of 

incers warm, and gently stroked therewith the reptile’s back. 

hereupon it ‘drew its arms and feet together,’ and Jivaka 
seized it with the pincers and lightly tossed it away. In an- 
other place he found a man ‘into whose ear a centipede had 
crept, and had therein given birth to seven hundred young 
ones.’ To this sufferer he gave orders to construct a hut of 
foliage, carpet it with blue stuff, place a drum underneath, and 
make the ground warm. When all was ready, Jivaka made 
the man lie down, sprinkled the ground with water, and beat 
the drum. Thereupon the centipede, thinking that the summer 
was come, crept out. Then Jivaka placed a piece of meat on 
the ear. The reptile turned back, but presently came out 
again with its young ones, and they all laid hold of the piece 
of meat. Whereupon Jivaka flung it into the flesh-pot, and 
the man recovered his health.’ For another of his remarkable 
cures he appears to have been indebted to his good luck rather 
than to his skill. A certain man died ‘ who had possessed a 
garden with beautiful flowers, fruits, and water, and who, as 
he had been excessively fond of the garden, was born again 
there among the demons.’ His son appointed aman to watch 
over the park. But the demon, who had been the owner of 
the property, slew the watchman. A second watchman was 
appointed, and the demon killed him too. After this the son 
of the deceased owner abandoned the park, whereupon ‘a 
dropsical man, whom all the doctors had given up, came to that 
park, and took up his quarters there for the night, thinking 
that it would not matter much if the demon were to kill him.’ 
Presently the demon appeared, and began to threaten the in- 
truder. Then stepped forward the dropsy and said, ‘ As I have . 
already taken possession of this man, wherefore do you threaten 
him? Is there no one here who will fumigate you with the 
smoke of goats’ hair? That would make you fly fifty leagues 
away.’ To this the demon replied, ‘ And is there no one here 
to give you radish-seed pounded in butter? Thereby would 
you be broken to bits.’ Now Jivaka happened to be in the 
—_ that night, and he overheard this altercation between the 

emon and the dropsy. So next day he caused the park to be 
fumigated with goats’ hair smoke, and he gave the dropsicul 
man a dose of radish-seed pounded in butter, and the demon 
and the dropsy disappeared. For all the cures that he per- 
formed, it should be remarked, Jivaka took care to be well paid. 
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_- As a specimen of the grotesque absurdities in which adul- 
terated Buddhism has indulged may be taken the story of the 
ascetic named, from the peculiarity of his origin, Gazelle Horn. 
This self-denying hermit was walking along one day with a jug 
in his hand, when a local divinity allowed a torrent of rain to 
descend upon him. Ascetics, we are told, ‘are very quickly 
moved to wrath.’ So Gazelle Horn cursed that deity, and 
ordered him not to rain any more for twelve years. The con- 
sequence of the drought was a famine. The king of the 
country sent for his diviners, who told him what had happened, 
and added that unless the ascetic could be disturbed in his 
penances, no rain could be expected. Being brought to the 
palace, the ascetic fell in love with one of the king’s daughters, 
who did her best to please him, and her father gave her to him 
in marriage. Thereupon, his penances having come to an 
untimely end, his magic power vanished. Straightway ‘the 
deity rejoicing in rain called the clouds together from every side, 
and sent down copious showers, the consequence of which was 
an abundant harvest.’ For some time the ex-ascetic lived peace- 
ably with his royal spouse, but after a time her good humour 
became deteriorated by jealousy, and one ‘ day she hit him a 
blow on the head with a shoe. Then he said to himself: “I, 
who used not to allow power to the thunder of the cloud, 
must now, being fettered by love-bonds, allow myself to be 
set at naught by a woman!” Thereupon he again devoted 
himself to ascetic exertion, and once more became possessed 
of the five kinds of higher knowledge.’ ae 
_ The passages we have quoted will be sufficient to show how 
much that is interesting and valuable is contained in the 
extracts from the sacred books of Tibet, for an acquaintance 
with which we are indebted to the erudition of the late Pro- 
fessor Schiefner. We now propose to call attention to another 
most meritorious piece of translation, the version of the Katha 
Sarit Sdgara, or ‘ Ocean of the Streams of Story,’ undertaken 
and on the point of being completed by Mr. C. H. Tawney, 
The original was written in Sanskrit verse by Sri Somadeva 
Bhatta, of Kashmir, in the twelfth century, his poem being 
founded upon an earlier work now lost, a collection of Indian 
tales supposed to have been written in prose about the sixth 
century. The translation—for the accuracy of which, as well 
as for the excellence of the notes by which it is accompanied, 
Mr. Tawney deserves the highest praise—is being published 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in its ‘Bibliotheca Indica.’ 
Previously to the appearance of Mr. Tawney’s version, the 
work was known outside the comparatively limited circle of 
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Sanskritists only through the late Dr. Hermann Brockhaus’s 
German translation of the first five of its eighteen books, and 
his and Professor H. H. Wilson’s analyses. Here are a few 
specimens of the stories which it contains, beginning with a 
tale of self-sacrifice comparable with that of the already 
mentioned ‘all-giving’ Prince Visvantara. 

In olden times there lived an Asura or Titan named Namuchi, 
who was so devoted to charity that he ‘ did not refuse to give 
anything to anybody that asked, even if he were his enemy.’ 
Having practised asceticism ‘as a drinker of smoke’ for ten 
thousand years, he ‘ obtained as a favour from Brahma that 
he should be proof against iron, stone, and wood.’ Moreover 
che possessed a magic horse, which had emerged from the 
ocean of milk when it was churned by the Gods and Asuras, 
and which had the power of bringing dead Asuras to life by 
merely smelling them. So whenever the Gods killed an 
Asura the horse resuscitated him by a sniff, and the slaughtered 
enemy began to fight anew. The Gods were almost reduced 
to despair, but at length their preceptor advised Indra to go 
to Namuchi, and ask him for the horse as a present. Indra 
did so, and Namuchi said to himself, ‘I never turn back a 
suppliant, so I will not turn back Indra; and how can I, as 
long as I am Namuchi, refuse to give him the horse? If the 
glory of generosity, which I have been long acquiring in the 
worlds, were to wither, what would be the use to me of prosperity 
or life?’ Accordingly he surrendered the horse to Indra, who 
straightway killed him ‘ with foam of the Ganges in which he 
had placed a thunderbolt,’ ordinary weapons being of no avail. 
Before long, however, he was born again ‘as an Asura com- 
posed all of jewels,’ and he soon conquered Indra a hundred 
times. ‘Then the Gods took counsel together, and came to 


_ him, and said to him, ‘ By all means give us your body for 


a human sacrifice.” When he heard that he gave them his 
‘own body, although they were his enemies; noble men do not 
turn their backs on a suppliant, but bestow on him even their 
lives.’ It will be observed that Indian charity is not quite 
free from the element of what Coleridge called ‘ other-world- 
liness.’ The giver gives, not so much from pity for another’s 
woes, as from a regard to the effect of a refusal upon his own 
accumulated stock of merits. And it must be evident to all 
that the almsgiving of the East might be subjected with 
advantage to the regulations of an Oriental Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. That self-sacrifice may be carried a little too 
far will probably be the conclusion at which will arrive the 
readers of one of the two variants contained in Somadeva’s 
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poem of the well-known story of the loyal sentinel Viravara, 
who was ready to give his life for his king. According to it. 
Viravara was told by the goddess Earth that the king must 
die within three days unless he, Viravara, would offer up his 
little son as a sacrifice to the image of the goddess Durga.. 
The child, on being consulted, declared that he was delighted. 
at the idea of being sacrificed for the king’s sake. So Viravara. 
carried him to the temple, and cut off his head and offered it. 
to the goddess Durga, exclaiming, ‘May the king be pros- 
perous!’ But Viravara’s little daughter, seeing what had 
taken place, ‘came up to the head of her slain brother, and 
embraced it, and kissed it, and crying out “Alas! my brother!” 
died of a broken heart.’ When Viravara’s wife saw that her, 
two children were dead, she determined to die also. So her 
husband, at her urgent request, constructed a funeral pyre, 
‘and put the corpses of his children upon it, and lit a fire 
under it, so that it was enveloped in flames.’ Then, after 
falling at her husband’s feet, and wishing prosperity to the: 
king, ‘she leapt into that burning pyre, with its hair of flame,. 
as gladly as into a cool lake.’ Thereupon Viravara determined. 
to follow the example of his family. But just as he was om 
the point of cutting off his own head the goddess Durga inter- 
posed, and brought his dead wife and children to life. 
Nothing could be more abhorrent to the true and original 
spirit of Buddhism than the idea of offering up human sacri- 
fices. But as time went by the purity of the ancient faith 
became sadly debased by the influence of lower kinds of 
beliefs. Mr. Tawney justly says, speaking of the ‘ Katha. 
Sarit Sagara,’ ‘ The debased form of Buddhism found through- 
out this work is no doubt the Tantra system introduced by 
Asanga in the sixth century of our era.’ To borrow Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra’s words, who is speaking of even worse 
corruptions, it is a wonder ‘that a system of religion so pure 
and lofty in its aspirations as Buddhism could be made to 
ally itself with such pestilent dogmas and practices.’ It may 
be allowable, in order to show what gross superstitions became 
engrafted upon an originally noble form of belief, to tarry for 
a moment over one or two of the tales of horror in which 
Oriental fancy delights, about Rakshasas or demons of cannibal. 
tendencies, and Vetalas, corpse-haunting demons somewhat 
akin to European vampires. Here is a Rakshasa story. The 
hero Asokadatta went one night to a lonely cemetery, in order 
to give a draught of water to an impaled culprit who had 
besought the king to send him some. When he arrived there 
‘he beheld a man impaled on the top of a stake, and under- 
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neath it he saw a woman whom he had never seen before, 
weeping, adorned with beautiful ornaments, lovely in every 
limb.’ He asked her who she was, and she replied that she 
was the wife of the impaled man, to whom she had brought 
water to drink, but whose mouth she could not reach as the 
stake was too high. ‘Place your foot on my back and lift the 
water to his mouth,’ said Asokadatta. ‘When she heard that 
she consented, and taking the water she climbed up so as to 
plant her two feet on the back of Asokadatta, who bent down 
at the foot of the stake. Soon after, as drops of blood unex- 
pectedly began to fall upon the earth and on his back, the 
hero lifted up his face and looked. There he saw that woman 
cutting off slice after slice of that impaled man’s flesh with a 
knife, and eating it. Then, perceiving that she was some 
horrible demon, he dragged her down in a rage, and took 
hold of her by her foot with its tinkling anklets in order to 
dash her in pieces on the earth.’ But she escaped from him, 
leaving one of her anklets in his hand, and flew up into 
heaven. Eventually he discovered, by means of the anklet, 
that she was the widow of a Rakshasa prince, and the mother 
of a marriageable daughter whom she wished Asokadatta to 
marry. With this view she had deluded him in the cemetery, 
all that had taken place there having been a trick, intended 
to make him inquisitive enough to follow her home. There- 
upon he married the Rakshasi’s daughter, and ‘dwelt with 
that loved one some time in that city, enjoying great comfort 
by means of his mother-in-law’s wealth.’ Of a similarly 
grotesque horror is the account of Sridarsana’s visit to a 
cemetery. He had been sent thither by an ascetic, who told 
him to fetch a certain corpse. On his arrival he found some 
one else taking away the corpse, so he entered into a struggle 
with him. While the two disputants were fighting for the 
dead body, 


The corpse itself, which was animated by a Vetila, uttered a terrible 
shriek, That terrified the second person so that his heart broke, and 
he fell down dead, and then Sridarsana went off with that corpse in 
hisarms. Then the second man, though dead, rose up, being possessed 
by.a Vetila, and tried to stop Sridarsana, and said to him, ‘ Halt! do not 
go off with my friend on your shoulder.’ Then Sridarsana, knowing that 
his rival was possessed by a Vetala, said to him, ‘ What proof is there that 
you are his friend? He is my friend.’ The rival then said, ‘ The corpse 
itself shall decide between us. 


Then the corpse exclaimed, ‘Iam hungry. So I decide that 
whoever gives me food is my friend. Let him take me where 
he likes.’ The second corpse said, ‘I have no food.’ The 
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hero struck at it with his sword, but it disappeared. Then 
Sridarsana, not being able to obtain any other flesh to give 
the vampire he was carrying, ‘cut off with his sword some of 
his own flesh, and gave it to him.’ This pleased the Vetala, 
and all went well. 

Far preferable to this ghastly tale is the following story of 
a hero’s sacrifice of his own flesh. It is one which exists in 
various forms, and it has been adopted by the Moslem world, 
and told in honour of its own prophet. There was once a 
king named Sivi, who was ‘self-denying, compassionate, 
generous, resolute, the protector of all creatures.’ In order 
to test him, Indra assumed the form of a hawk, and pursued 
Dharma, the God of Justice, who had transformed himself 
into a dove. ‘The dove took refuge in Sivi’s bosom. Then 
the hawk cried to Sivi: ‘O king, this is my natural food; 
surrender the dove to me for I am hungry. Know that my 
death will immediately follow if you refuse my prayer; in 
that case where will be your righteousness?’ Sivi replied: 
‘This creature has fled to me for protection, and I cannot 
abandon it; therefore I will give you an equal weight of 
some other kind of flesh.’ Said the hawk, ‘If this be so, then 
give me your own flesh.’ The king consented to do so. ‘ But 
as fast as he cut off his flesh and threw it on the scale, the 
dove seemed to weigh more and more in the balance. Then 
the king threw his whole body on to the scale, and thereupon 
a celestial voice was heard, “‘ Well done! this is equal in 
weight to the dove.’ Then Indra and Dharma abandoned 
the forms of hawk and dove, and, being highly pleased, restored 
the body of king Sivi whole as before, and, after bestowing on 
him many other blessings, they both disappeared. : 

This story is more moral than mythological, as is also, in 
all probability, the tale of Sunda and Upasunda, two Asuras 
or Titans, whom the Gods could not overcome, ‘inasmuch 
as they surpassed the three worlds in valour.’ Anxious to 
destroy them, Brahma gave directions to the celestial artist 
Visvakarman to construct ‘a heavenly woman named Tillot- 
tama, in order to behold whose beauty even Siva truly be- 
came four-faced, so as to look four ways at once, while she 
was circumambulating him.’ In obedience to the orders of 
Brahma, this fair creature appeared in the presence of 
Sunda and Upasunda. ‘ Both those two Asuras, distracted 
with love, seized the fair one at the same time by both her 
arms, the moment they saw her near them. And as they 
were dragging her off in mutual opposition, they soon came to 
blows, and both of them were destroyed.’ This reads very like 
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@ reminiscence of the Greek tale of how Pandora was created,’ 
by Hephestus, in obedience to the commands of Zeus, in 
order that her charms might bring misery upon the human 
race, on whom Prometheus had just conferred the gift of fire. 
The wise Titan avoided the dangerous charmer, but his brother. 
Epimetheus accepted the maiden endowed, like Italy, with 
‘the fatal gift of beauty,’ and thereby entailed upon mankind. 
all the evils which the earth has subsequently known. On 
the other hand, one of the incidents in the story of Saktideva, 
the hero who finds three apparently dead maidens in a Blue- 
beard’s chamber in the palace of the Golden City, may be fairly 
supposed to have made its way into Greek fiction ; the banyan 
or Indian fig, by means of which he extricates himself from 
a whirlpool which it overhangs, being a vegetable product 
much more available for such a purpose than the fig-tree 
which Homer represents as hanging above the whirlpool of 
Charybdis. 

The following tale turns upon an idea which is so thoroughly 
Indian that it could not, unless almost entirely altered, be 
turned to account by a European story-teller. This idea is. 
that every human being has previously passed through many 
existences, and that he may possibly remember what has 
taken place in one of them, but if he reveals it he will 
straightway die. Pythagoras is said to have replied to some 
inquisitive person who asked him if he had been present at 
the siege of Troy, ‘How could I possibly have been there, 
seeing that at that time I was a camel in Bactria?’ But he 
may not have thought himself as strictly pledged to secrecy 
with regard to his previous existences as if he had been a 
genuine Buddhist. The Indian story is as follows. A queen, 
who was devoted to her husband, said to him one day, ‘O 
king, I have suddenly remembered my former birth. It is. 
disagreeable to me not to tell it; but if I do tell it, it will 
cause my death.’ The king replied, ‘ My beloved, I, like you, 
have suddenly remembered my former birth. Therefore, tell. 
me yours, and I will tell you mine. Let what will be, be, 
For who can alter the decree of fate?’ Thereupon the queen: 
told him that in a former existence she was the loving wife of. 
a@ man-servant named Devadisa. She and her husband were 
very poor, but they lived happily together in a house ‘ into 
which the demon of quarrelling never entered.’ At length a 
famine arose, and they were nearly starved to death. One 
day, when they. had scarcely any food in the house, a weary 
Brahman arrived, and to him they gave all that they had. 
After the visitor had departed, Devadisa’s breath deserted 
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him, ‘as if angry that he respected a guest more than it.’ 
After that, added the queen, ‘I heaped up in honour of my 
husband a suitable pyre, and ascended it, and so laid down 
the load of my own calamity. Then I was born in a royal 
family, and I became your queen, for the tree of good deeds 
produces to the righteous inconceivably glorious fruit.’ When 
the queen had told her story, the king said: ‘Come, my 
beloved, I am that husband of thine in a former birth ; I was 
that very Devadaisa the merchant’s servant, for I have re- 
membered this moment the former existence of mine.’ After 
uttering these words, and having proved his identity with 
Devadasa, ‘ the king, despondent and yet glad, suddenly went 
with his queen to heaven.’ 

Thoroughly Oriental in its machinery, but interesting, so 
far as its moral is concerned, to all lands in which education is 
_ rightly considered, is the story of Tapodatta. That Brahman, 
‘though his father kept worrying him, would not learn the 
sciences in his boyhood.’ When he grew up ‘ he found himself 
censured by all,’ so he repented of his negligence, and went 
to the bank of the Ganges ‘in order to perform asceticism for 
the acquisition of knowledge.’ After he had betaken himself 
to severe mortification of the flesh, Indra paid him a visit, 
disguised as a Brahman. Drawing near to the ascetic, Indra 
began to take grains of sand from the bank and to throw 
them into the river. Seeing that, Tapodatta broke his silence, 
and said, ‘ Brahman, why do you do this unceasingly ?’ Indra 
replied, ‘I am making a bridge over the Ganges for man and 
beast to cross by.’ Then Tapodatta said, ‘You fool, is it 
possible to make a bridge over the Ganges with sand, which 
will be carried away at some future time by the current ?’ 
When Indra heard that, he said, ‘If you know this truth, 
why do you attempt to acquire knowledge by vows and fasting, 
without reading or hearing lectures? The horns of a hare 


may really exist, and the sky may be adorned with painting, ~ 


and writing may be performed without letters, if learning 
may be acquired without study. If it could be so acquired, 
no one in this world would study at all.’ Having heard these 
words and acknowledged their truth, Tapodatta ‘ put a stop 
to his self-mortification, and went home.’ In this moral tale 
there is a slight infusion of grim humour, and the same may 

be said of the following narrative of matrimonial misadven- 
- tures. A certain woman was singularly unfortunate. Her 
mother died in giving birth to her, and soon afterwards one 
of her brothers died, and another was killed by an ox. So 
her father, attributing the three deaths to her birth, named 
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her ‘ Three-Slayer.’ When she had grown up she was married 
to a husband who soon expired. She married again, and the 
second husband died also. Then, ‘led astray by her youthful 
feelings,’ she took a third husband, and he died too. ‘In 
this way she lost ten husbands in succession,’ and acquired 
the name of ‘Ten-Slayer.’ After that, her father became 
ashamed of her, and secluded her in his house. But one day 
a handsome young traveller came there as a guest, and fell 
in love with her. Her father objected to her marrying him, 
saying, ‘Do not think of such a thing; it is too disgraceful. 
You have lost ten husbands, and if this one dies too, people 
will laugh consumedly.’ When the traveller heard this he 
exclaimed, ‘ No chance of my dying. I have lost ten wives, 
one after another. So we are on a par.’ After this ‘the 
villagers assembled, and with one consent gave permission to 
Ten-Slayer to marry the traveller, and she took him for her 
husband. And she lived some time with him ; but at last he 
was seized with an ague and died. Then she was called 
‘*Eleven-Slayer,”’ and even the stones could not help laughing 
at her. So she betook herself in despondency to the bank of 
the Ganges and lived the life of an ascetic.’ 

We might go on for any length of time quoting stories from 
the two works we have mentioned — Professor Schiefner’s 
selection from the Tibetan sacred books, and Mr. Tawney’s 
rendering of the Kashmir statesman Somadeya’s Sanskrit 
poem. But we will devote what space remains to a few 
specimens of such folk-tales as are contained in Miss Frere’s 
* Old Deccan Days,’ and Miss Maive Stokes’s ‘ Indian Fairy- 
Tales,’ two small volumes which comprise a great deal that 
is interesting and valuable. One day, says the tenth of the 
stories told to Miss Frere by her ayah, ‘the Sun, the Moon, 
and the Wind went out to dine with their uncle and aunt, the 
Thunder and Lightning. Their mother (one of the most 
distant stars you see far up in the sky) waited alone for her 
children’s return.’ The Sun and the Wind were selfish, and 
brought nothing home to their mother, but the Moon remem- 
bered her absent parent, and ‘of every dainty dish that was 
brought round, she placed a small portion under one of her 
beautiful long finger-nails, that the Star also might have a 
share in the treat.’ When the three revellers returned, the 
Star was angry with the two who came empty-nailed; and 
she cursed the Sun, and said, ‘ Henceforth your rays shall 
ever be hot and scorching, and shall burn all that they touch. 
And men shall hate you, and cover their heads when you 
appear.’ And to the Wind she said, ‘ You shall always blow 
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in the hot, dry weather, and shall parch and shrivel all living 
things. And men shall detest and avoid you from this very 
time.’ But to the filial Moon she said, ‘ Because you remem- © 
bered your mother, and kept for her a share in your own 
enjoyment, from henceforth you shall be ever cool, and calm, 
and bright. No noxious glare shall accompany your pure rays, 
and men shall always call you “ blessed.”’ The feminine 
nature here ascribed to the moon, it may be observed, is per- 
haps a Western touch. Miss Frere’s ayah was a Christian, 
and as such came more within the reach of English ideas 
than the Hindu nurses and the Mussulman manservant who 
told the ‘Indian Fairy-Tales’ to Miss Maive Stokes. Here 
is a thoroughly heathenish story from the latter collection. 
There was a certain man who was so poor he did not know 
what to do. ‘At last he got furious with Khuda {or God], 
and said, ‘“‘ How wicked Khuda is! He gives me a great many 
children, but no money.” So he set out to find his fate.’ 
After many wanderings, during which he was entreated to 
solve a variety of problems, ‘ he came to the place where every 
one’s fate lives.’ The fates were stones, some standing and 
others lying on the ground. ‘This must be mine,’ he said; 
‘it is lying on the ground, that’s why I am so poor.’ So he 
took a stick and beat it all day long, but still it would not 
stir. When night came on he left off beating the stone, and 
Khuda ‘sent a soul into the poor man’s fate,’ and it became 
a man, who stood looking at the poor man and said, ‘ Why 
have you beaten me so much?’ The poor man answered, 
‘Because you were lying down, and I am very poor, and at 
home my wife and children are starving.’ ‘Oh, things will 
go well with you now,’ said the fate; and the man was 
satisfied. Moreover the fate enabled him to answer all the 
difficult questions which had been asked him on the way. 
The leading idea of this part of the story is very like that of 
the Sicilian tale of the luckless girl with whom everything 
went wrong, until at last she was able to discover and to pro- 
pitiate her malevolent fortune. The word Khuda was almost 
invariably employed by the tellers of the ‘Indian Fairy-Tales’ 
when they wished to speak of a deity. ‘In this,’ says Mrs. 
Whitley Stokes, in one of the excellent notes with which she 
has enriched her youthful daughter’s story-book, ‘they dif- 
fered from the narrator of the ‘‘ Old Deccan Days Stories,” 
who almost always gives her gods and goddesses their Hindi 
names; probably because, being a Christian, she had no 
religious scruples to deter her from so doing.’ Here is one of 
the tales in which Khuda plays a prominent part. There 
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- ‘was once a princess who was so beautiful that ‘if she went 


into a very dark room it was all lighted up by her beauty.’ 
Every morning her parents used to weigh her. ‘She only 
weighed one flower,’ and she ate very little food. This made 
her father unhappy, and he said, ‘I cannot let my daughter 
marry any one who weighs more than one flower.’ After a 
time a prince wished to marry her. Khuda was favourable 
to the match, so he accompanied the prince to the king’s 


palace, and ‘made him weigh very little.’ When the loving 


prince and the light princess were put into the scales by the 
maiden’s anxious parent, ‘ each weighed one flower,’ although 
the prince was fat and the princess thin. Then Khuda went 
back to heaven, having told the prince that he would be free 
from danger as long as he wore flowers in his ears. The 
marriage took place, and all went well for a time. At last 
one day the prince forgot to provide his ears with flowers, 
and at once misfortune came upon him. For a hideous hag 
pushed the princess into a tank, in which she was drowned, 
and then assumed her place. Khuda brought the dead princess 
to life, but again the impostor killed her. A second time was 
she resuscitated by Khuda, but the impostor calumniated her, 
and induced the prince to take a knife and cut her in pieces. 
Thereupon her arms and legs ‘grew into four houses; her 
chest became a tank, and her head a house in the middle of 
the tank; her eyes turned into two little doves; and these 
five houses, the tank, and the doves, were transported to the 
jungle.’ In the course of time. the prince, while hunting, saw 
the house, and lay down to sleep inside it. Then the two 
doves came and perched above his head, and he overheard 
their conversation, in which the story of his calumniated wife 
was related. Among other things the birds mentioned how 
the prince might recover his lost princess. The prince acted 
according to their advice next day, and succeeded in capturing 
the princess when she came to bathe ina tank. He laid his 
hands upon her dress, and she could not escape without that. 
In vain did she ery, ‘Oh, give me back my dress. If you 
keep it I shall die. Three times has Khuda brought me to 
life, but he will bring me to life no more.’ The prince fell at 
her feet and begged her pardon, and they were reconciled, 
and lived happily ever afterwards. And the impostor was 
cut to pieces and buried in the jungle. 

Some of the incidents in this story figure also in European 
folk-tales, many of which narrate the misfortunes of the 
‘Calumniated Wife,’ and the ‘ Substituted Bride,’ after whom 
two extensive groups of stories are named. Why the change 
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of wives so often takes place beside a piece of water is one of 
those questions which are as puzzling as that which asks 
why lemons which contain fairy princesses never ought to be 
opened except beside a stream or pool. In the original forms 
of many Oriental legends such problems may have had some 
mythological significance. But it is hard to decipher their 
meaning in the distorted shapes which even in Asia those 
legends have assumed after long wanderings from land to 
land. It is harder still to comprehend their inner sense after 
they have passed, as has been the case with so many Budd- 
histic long narratives and short fables, from Asia into Europe, 
and have been adapted to the usages of alien races, tongues, 
and creeds. Instead of attempting to fathom these mytho- 
logical mysteries, we will give by way of conclusion to the 
present article a couple of specimens of the purely moral 
tales narrated by Miss Maive Stokes’s Hindu story-tellers. 
The first—the subject of which, like that of Prince Visvan- 
tara’s generosity, has afforded a theme to Indian sages and 
sages—tells how King Harchand used to pray a great deal to 
Khuda, and Khuda was very fond of him ; so he said one day, 
‘To see if King Harchand really loves me, I will make him 
very poor for twelve years.’ Accordingly the garden, ‘full of 
lovely flowers and fruits which he prized greatly,’ was ravaged 
by a wild boar, and all the money in his treasury was turned 
into charcoal. Now ‘every morning before he bathed he 
used to give some poor fakir two pounds and a half of gold.’ 
His mind was greatly troubled when he found that he had 
nothing but charcoal to offer to a holy man to whom he had 
promised his usual alms. The only thing which occurred to 
him to do, in order to keep his word, was to sell himself and 
and his wife and his boy as slaves. Collectively they fetched 
the promised amount of gold, which he accordingly handed 
over to the fakir, who was, like the wild boar, no other than 
Khuda himself in disguise. The man to whom the king sold 
himself set him to watch beside a tank, into which the bodies 
of the dead were cast, ordering him to demand a rupee for 


' every adult corpse, and eight annas for every child’s body, 


and if the bearers had no money to exact a piece of cloth. 
After a long time the king’s son died, and the bereaved queen 
brought the body to the tank. Recognizing her husband in 
the tank-keeper, she thought that she would escape without 
payment. But he sternly demanded the eight annas, in order 
to fulfil his duty to his master. As the enslaved queen had 
no money, she was obliged to part with the greater part of 
her solitary garment, after which the king threw his boy’s 
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body into the tank. Soon afterwards, having caught a fish, 
the king was about to console himself with an unwonted meal, 
when the fish, although it had been killed and cooked, sud- 
denly came to life again, and slipped back into the tank. 
Sadly did the king sit down by the waterside unfed. But all 
he said was, ‘For twelve years I have found it hard to get 
anything to eat; how long will Khuda keep me without food ?’ 
Then ‘ Khuda was very pleased with Harchand for being so 
patient, for he had never complained.’ So he came down to 
earth in the shape of a man, and visited the tank by the side 
of which the king was keeping his accustomed watch over the 
dead. ‘ Would you like to have your wife and your son back 
again ?’ asked the deity. ‘Yes, I should; but how can I get 
them ?’ replied the king. ‘Tell me truly,’ continued Khuda, 
‘would you like to have your kingdom back again?’ ‘Indeed 
I should,’ answered Harchand. Then the body of the dead 
child floated ashore, and came to life. And the disguised 
deity ransomed the king and the queen from their respective 
owners, and sent them home with their boy. And ‘ when 
they reached the palace the garden was in splendid beauty. 
The charcoal was turned back into gold and silver and jewels. 
The servants were in waiting as usual. And they went into 
the palace, and lived happily for evermore.’ 

The second story may call to mind some medieval Christian 
legends. There was once a vicious young prince who was 
betrothed to a virtuous maiden. Before the marriage took 
place he became a gambler and a drunkard, and behaved 
so badly that his father and mother died of grief. After 
their death he continued leading a dissolute life, until at last 
he had no money left, and was obliged to wander about living 
on charity. Meantime his betrothed was doing all that was 
good. She had given to the poor half the money her parents. 
left her when they died, and ‘spent her days in praying to God, 
and in reading in a holy book ; and though she was so young, 
she was wise and very good.’ One day the poverty-stricken 
prince paid her a visit, and she received him kindly, and gave 
him food and clothing. He wanted to marry her at once; 
but she told him he must first go out into the jungle and see 
four sights. So he went forth, and what he saw wasthis. In 
one corner of a large tank he beheld ‘a man and a woman 
who had good clothes, good food, good beds, and servants to: 
wait on them, and seemed very happy.’ In another ‘ he saw 
a wretchedly poor man and his wife, who did nothing but cry 
and sob because they had no food to eat, no water to drink,. 
no bed to lie on, no one to take care of them.’ At the third 
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corner were two little fishes, which were incessantly leaping up 
into the air and dropping back again; and at the fourth was 
‘a huge demon, who was heating sand in an enormous iron 
pot, under which he kept up a big fire.’ The prince returned 
and told his betrothed what he had seen. She explained to 
him the meaning of the spectacle. The happy pair, she said, 
were her own parents. She had been good to them while they 
lived, and after their death she had given haif of their sub- 
stance to the poor, and on the other half she had ‘lived 
quietly, and tried to be good.’ Therefore they were made 
happy in their posthumous existence. But the wretched man 
and woman, she told him, were his parents, who were in 
misery because he had gambled and drunk till they died of 
grief, and had afterwards drunk and gambled all their money 
away. As to the two fishes, she continued, ‘they were the 
two little children we should have had if you had taken me 
to your home as your wife. Now they cannot be born, for 
they can find no bodies in which to be born; so Khuda has 
ordered them to rise and sink in the air in these fishes’ forms.’ 
Finally she told him that the demon whom he had seen was 
heating the sand in the iron pot for him, because he had been 
such a wicked man. No sooner had the maiden told all this 
to the prince than she died. ‘ But he did not get any better. 
He gambled and drank all her money away, and lived a 
wretched life, wandering about like a fakir till his death.’ 
W. R. 8S. RALSTON. 


Arr. II.—Life Insurance Finance. 


In the early days of life insurance the observance of ‘in- 
violable secrecy’ on matters affecting the administration and 
management of the affairs of an oftice was deemed ‘ indis- 
pensably necessary’ as a safeguard to its stability and a 
condition of its success. An ofiice is still in active existence 
which, at an early period of its career, regularly imposed the 
following oath upon its directors, officials, and members— 
You shall swear that you will not reveal the secrets of this society; and 
that you will not disclose or make known to any person whatsoever, 
except to a director, member, or officer of this society, who shall first have 
taken; this oath, the name or names of any person or persons whose lives 
shall be assured by this society (your own name only excepted), nor any 


matter or thing which shall be transacted or done in any court of 


directors or general court of this society, touching or concerning any 
assurance which shall be made or proposed to be made by this society. 
So help you God.* 


* ‘Insurance Cyclopadia.’ 
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However well intentioned this may have been when first 
adopted, it is not difficult to perceive how in course of time 
it might have become in some hands a powerful means of 
tyranny and injustice toward the members themselves. The 
society, but recently formed, comprised but a few members, 
all of whom were entitled to be present and vote at the 
general court held once a quarter, subject to their first taking 
the oath of secrecy. As the business of the office extended, 
especially in the provinces, members would attend and be 
sworn in proportionately fewer and fewer numbers, until the 
court would be left practically in the sole possession of the 
directors and officers; when, by the terms of the oath itself, 
the members would be excluded from all right of information 
concerning whatever matters the oath was originally designed, 
or might subsequently be construed, to cover. However this 
may be as a matter of historical fact, it is certain that policy 
holders and the public generally are at present scarcely more 
enlightened concerning the official operations of life offices in 
this country than they would be if the managers and officials 
were actually bound by oath not to ‘reveal the secrets’ of the 
office to them. Though the form of the oath is dispensed 
with, its spirit remains in full vigour, and rules in even greater 
freedom and security from the absence of the form, but with 
the tyranny and injustice inseparable from the altered con- 
ditions which time has brought about. The peculiarities of 
life insurance finance furnish but too readily the means of 
baffling public scrutiny more effectually as well as more safely 
than oaths of secrecy could, while they also suggest a plea by 
which demands for light and information may be quickly 
silenced ; and of both of these the offices appear to have taken 
full advantage. For nearly two centuries the insuring public 
have been asking, at times with vehement impatience, for 
some insight into the official mysteries of life insurance, some 
glimpse into the principles and methods of its internal opera- 
tions, so as to satisfy them that all is really as well as it is 
officially represented to be, or as it is made to appear from the 
outside ; but the oracular response a thousand times reiterated 
in effect is given still, ‘It cannot be. These mysteries are 
too dark for common ken ; the science of life insurance is too 
profound, too complex, too intricate to be grasped by ordi- 
nary minds; none but the initiated can apprehend it. For 
others, any attempt to penetrate beyond what is already 
revealed can result only in bewilderment and disappointment. 
Rest assured that we are dealing faithfully by you; that we 
are labouring in your interests rather than in our own; and 
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though mere appearances should at times stagger you, do not 
mistrust us. Let justice be done though the heavens fall!’ 
Thus the public inquiries have been ever silenced, and are 
silenced still; the result being that even now probably not 
one man in a thousand of the insuring public, and not one 
in a hundred of the insurance agents who have not had 
some official training, has any intelligible idea whether any 
particular office is really in a sound and prosperous con- 
dition or not; whether it is charging generally or at any 
particular age too much or too little for its insurances, 
whether the new business is so acquired, and is of such a 
character, as to be a source of strength or of weakness to the 
office; whether or not its expenditure and its economizings 
are regulated upon sound principles. Of such matters the 
public know, and are permitted to know, nothing. Their 
notions are vague, general, and superficial, derived solely from 
common rumour, which, ever fickle and vacillating in these 
as in other matters, now favours this office and now that, and 
vice versd ; swayed to and fro by blatant speeches at annual 
meetings, by reiterations of agents as ignorant of these subjects 
as those whom they profess to enlighten, and who too often 
use their ignorance as a mask and a palliation for misrepre- 
sentation ; by gratuitous effusions in newspapers (chiefly, it is 
but fair to say, of the inferior classes of provincial papers) from 
amateur contributors, who, if in any degree qualified by know- 
ledge and experience to deal with the questions discussed, not 
unfrequently betray a bias and an object inconsistent with the 
avowed desire to enlighten and benefit the public thereby ; and, 
lastly, by certain modern insurance journals, serials, pamphlets, 
and other missives maintained or projected by professional 
cliques, ostensibly, and with much affectation, for the public 
good, but really and solely for purposes of competition. That 
such teaching should entail severe penalties at times upon both 
the offices and the public is natural enough. A rotten or ill- 
managed office, with a specious exhibit, may be held up as 
a paragon of commercial and financial excellence until the in- 
evitable crash or ‘amalgamation’ silences for ever the deceitful 
tones of its trumpeters ; or a hue and cry may be raised from 
sheer personal or competitive motives against an office of more 
than average merit and promise, and the British public, at 
once so suspicious and confiding, falling into the snare, may 
become, at the instigation of smooth-tongued, self-seeking 
traitors, the judges and executioners of their true friends and 
protectors, and the wreckers of their own interests. But 
though such things have occurred again and again in the 
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history of British life insurance, how little are the public the 
wiser for their experience! That they might have been 
wiser, and that much loss and misery to policy holders and 
their families might consequently have been prevented, had 
candour, fidelity, and generosity, instead of the policy of 
secrecy and mystification, ruled the conduct of the offices 
toward the public in the exercise of the trust reposed in them, 
will probably not much longer be doubted. As yet, however, 
‘inviolable secrecy’ continues to be maintained as a funda- 
mental practical principle in the administration of life insur- 
ance business; and if, again, the exigencies of the situation 
arising therefrom should require further sacrifices, it is more 
than probable that the sacritices would be made. If an office, 
however full of well-grounded hope and promise of future 
success and triumph, should suddenly find itself set upon 
by foes determined to hound it to death, so be it. The oftice 
must go, if needs be, and with it the public interests involved 
therein; but the mysteries of the craft must not be revealed ! 

But what is the remedy? Suppose the offices, one and all, 
were willing to throw open their doors, and should even invite 
public scrutiny of their proceedings, what the wiser would 
the public be for this? It must be confessed that the ques- 
tion as thus put is not easy to answer. Indeed, such scrutiny 
is already made in the public behalf by the Board of Trade, 
and yet the results looked for from the operation of the Life 
Insurance Act, 1870, are but very partially realized. The 
remedy would seem to lie in some other direction, and to 
consist of other measures than mere public scrutiny and 
official investigation. Whether this be so or not, the reader 
will perhaps be better able to judge after glancing at some 
of the principal methods by which the financial results are 
arrived at upon which the transactions between the offices 
and the public are based. 

It will scarcely be needful to observe, except by way of re- 
minder, that the whole system of life insurance is theoretically 
founded upon authentic mortality records as its principal 
bases ; that the laws of mortality amongst mankind constitute 
its fundamental principles as a science, and determine the prac- 
tical principles by which business transactions founded on it. 
may be successfully carried out. Other laws, those of com- 
pound interest, come into operation in conjunction therewith ; 
but these are but secondary in importance, and auxiliary 
merely, since life insurance business might be transacted 
even if money could not be improved by investment, and 
compound interest were unknown. These records, analyzed 
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and arranged, together with certain compound interest results, 
constitute the data from which the premium rates are con- 
structed, and on which all money calculations relating to life 
probabilities and contingencies are founded. Of such tables 
there are at least thirty at present in use amongst the offices 
in this country, each differing from the rest not only gene- 
rally, but in almost every item. Yet each table is so used upon 
the hypothesis of its accurately expressing the mortality of the 
classes of persons with whom the offices respectively have to deal ; 
and here we have the principal source of the whole mystery 
which enshrouds the official procedure of the life companies 
generally. This will be more apparent upon a comparison 
of the following examples from three well-known tables 
still in use, each calculated upon the assumption of money 
being worth three per cent. interest. The premiums are 
each for an ordinary life policy for £100 without profits. 
The net premium is that required to carry out the insurances 
apart from the working expenses; the loading is the addi- 
tional charge made for expenses and contingencies, which, 
with the net premium, makes up the gross premium rate as 
published in the prospectuses of the offices. In each example, 
for the sake of easier comparison, the loading is fixed through- 
out at twenty per cent. of the net premium. 


| CARLISLE TABLE. | ENGLISH TABLE, No. 2. | NORTHAMPTON TABLE. 
Age. || Net | Load- Gross | _Net Load- | Gross | Net Load- | Gross 
I Prem. | ing. Prem. | Prem. ing. re Prem ing. Prem.* 
— 
| | 
20 1 911/06 06 064 118 os ols 
2% 1/0 610/23 9/0 7 81/0 9 8,317 9 
30 |}119 1,0 710 2 09/0 8 2 2811! 213 4 010 2340 
35 811)2138 7) 2 70/0 9 5 216 5 21910012 031110 
40 | 212 0/010 5/3 2 0,3 511;)8 8 0/018 7);417 
50 | 312 6 014 6/4 70/818 8/414 2/410 7 018 2,5 8 9 
60 619 27 14 1 5 6)71210 
! | | 


Here every item in the Carlisle table is exceeded in the 
English table. At age twenty the Northampton net premium 
exceeds the English by thirty-seven and a half per cent., 
and the Carlisle by forty-six and a half per cent. In every 
case but one the Northampton net premium exceeds the 
Carlisle gross premium, and exceeds the English gross 
premium in every case but two. Many such discrepancies 

* The Northampton table is not now loaded by the few offices who continue 


to use it, except at some of the advanced ages on the ‘ with profit’ plan: their 
‘without profit’ rates are even lower than that table throughout. 
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will appear to the reader upon a closer comparison of these 
examples, which, however, contain but a few of those re- 
sulting from the mortality records as used by the offices of 
this country. Those discrepancies are, of course, as familiar 
as the alphabet to the actuaries and managers, who, never- 
theless, serious as they are, persist in using them as the bases 
of their premiums and valuations and transactions generally 
with the public. What follows ? 

Since each table is asswmed by the offices using it to 
express the actual mortality of the members, while, never- 
theless, it is well known that it does not do so, it is indis- 
pensable that some means of reconciling the hypothesis with 
the facts should be resorted to; and there are three ways 
in which this is done. The first is by asswming a higher or 
lower rate of interest to be realized on the invested pre- 
miums; the second by charging a higher or lower percentage 
of loading on the net premiums; the third by adjusting the 
bonuses accruing upon the policies at the different ages. The 
first device, in so far as it is designed to bring an unduly 
high or low mortality rate to the level of actual fact, is mani- 
festly a mere ruse to balance one fiction by another. In such 
a case the interest rate is thus assumed, not because it is 
deemed more probable that that rather than any other is the 
rate that will be actually realized—and which belief could 
alone rationally justify such assumption—but solely to meet 
the exigency occasioned by the prior false assumption of 
mortality. Nor has the device the merit of being an actual 
and practical solution of the difficulty thus created. It is a 
hypothetical solution only, the hypothesis being burdened 
with the further disadvantage of being known, in many cases 
at least, to be false, and in some egregiously so. It is obvious 
that if three per cent. be the maximum rate of interest to be 
depended upon, an assumption of three and a half per cent. 
or four per cent. is not only unsafe, but unjustifiable upon 
any ground whatsoever ; while if four per cent. is safe it is 
equally clear that three, or three and a half per cent. is a 
whimsical and irrational restriction, which can serve no really 
useful purpose. 

The loading, which properly is a charge upon the net pre- 
mium to meet the working expenses of the office, furnishes a 
means of a more real and practical character for correcting 
the inequalities and inaccuracies of the mortality tables. 
Unlike the interest hypothesis, which can only affect a 
mortality table as a whole, the loading can be adapted to the 
particular inequalities and inaccuracies of the net premium ; 
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and when the principle of assessing each policy or class of 
policy according to the actual cost entailed upon the office by 
it is once departed from, there seems to be no limit to the 
modification to which a loading may be subjected in any 
particular case, except such as may be prescribed by the 
mere will or fancy of the actuary. We have seen that the 
tables in the above illustration differ from each other, not only 
generally, but in every detail, and that the differences at 
corresponding ages between the several tables assume very 
various proportions the one to the other. Neither table 
assumes a uniform difference from either of the others of, 
say, ten, twenty, forty, or sixty per cent.; but all these, with 
numerous intermediate differences, appear irregularly. It 
follows that any modification of the loading to meet these 
irregularities must partake of the same irregular character, 
assuming the process to be carried out with any regard to 
logical exactness, which, however, may be gravely doubted. 
But be this as it may, whatever the extent of the modifica- 
tions, they are presumably made in accordance with some 
standard or other. That standard must be either real or 
imaginary. If real, it can only be some other mortality 
table, and therefore the table hypothetically and professedly 
relied upon is practically and secretly abandoned in favour 
of another; while if the standard be imaginary the entire 
process is arbitrary and fanciful, and from a scientific point 
of view worthless and mischievous. 

But a final mode of levelling the inequalities of the mor- 
tality tables is by adjusting the bonus awards upon the indi- 
vidual policies. ‘To those policy holders at whose ages when 
insuring the mortality rates, and consequently the net 
premiums, are unduly high, a proportionately increased 
bonus is awarded beyond that mathematically due to them 
according to the tables, and vice vers?. No doubt the practice 
is defensible enough on moral grounds under the false con- 
ditions created by the use of inaccurate tables. If from such 
a cause some policy holders obtain unduly cheap insurances 
at the expense of others who are charged excessively for the 
same benefits, or at the risk to the office of embarrassment 
or premature exhaustion, it becomes a moral necessity that 
the inequalities should be adjusted by whatever means are 
available. But what of the scientific aspects of such methods 
of financing ? Life insurance, as a system, claims to be, above 
all things, scientific. It is reared upon scientific foundations, 
constructed from scientific materials, planned upon scientific 
principles, executed upon scientific methods. It is the highly 
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complex and abstruse character of the ‘ science’ of life in- 
surance which places it so far beyond the reach of ordinary 
minds. So we are told ad nauseam. But is one of these 
assertions true of life insurance as conducted down to the 
present time in this country? Its foundations—what are 
they ? False mortality records. Its materials? False in- 
ductions from those records. Its practical principles and 
methods? The balancing of fiction by fiction; the setting 
off of one false hypothesis by another in the face of known 
facts; the arbitrary and capricious. supplementing of the 
materials with other and foreign materials, and the arranging 
and adjusting of the whole, so as to give the direct lie both to 
the records and the inductions which constitute the founda- 
tion and the superstructure of the ‘science’! To talk of 
‘the science of life insurance’ is to talk of what as yet has 
no actual existence in this country, albeit no country in the 
world possesses in greater abundance the precise material for 
constructing such a science. It is to speak of its potential 
rather than its actual character; of what it ought to be, and 
might be, rather than of what it is. 

Imagine a firm of traders, on being joined by two sleeping 
partners, A. and B., to proceed with them thus. Each is to 
receive, say, one-tenth of the net annual profits of the business 
during his life, and a reversion to his executors at his death 
of £1000. It is found upon competent authority, and to the 
full satisfaction of the firm, that the most equitable sums to 
be contributed to the capital stock by the new partners are, 
considering their respective ages, £500 from A. and £600 from 
B. So far the matter is simple enough. The firm have 
merely to receive the contributions, and pay the dividends 
during the life and the reversion at the death of each, accord- 
ingly. But suppose that instead of so doing, the firm should, 
for no reason assigned, except the observance of an antiquated 
custom originating i in a former computation now known to be 
wrong, insist on charging A. £400 and B. £700, as the amounts 
of their respective contributions, and at the end of the year, 
in order to balance these inequalities, to assume the net profits 
of the business to be, as regards A. fifteen per cent., and as 
regards B. twenty-five per cent., paying each one-tenth accord- 
ingly, the actual net profits being twenty per cent.! The 
analogy is necessarily incomplete; but ludicrous as is the 
picture it exhibits, it is outdone in this respect by the daily 
transactions of the life offices in this country. Simplicity 
and directness of procedure, qualities elsewhere universally 
prized and cultivated, are studiously and laboriously repressed 
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here, as if fraught with the worst of evils. Amidst such a 
state of things no oaths of secrecy need be imposed to guard 
against the inquisitiveness of the outside world! 

What, then, is the remedy ? Is it not plainly indicated in 
the statement of the evil?- If the offices would enjoy the full 
confidence of the public, and regain something of their former 
prosperity, they must admit the public into their confidence. 
. The nineteenth century is surely getting too old for such 
official jugglery longer to maintain its high pretensions. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why the business 
of life insurance should not be as intelligible to business men 
as any other business. No doubt there is much connected 
with life insurance which requires more than ordinary culture 
of a special kind on the part of the actuaries and officials ; 
but this belongs not to the business, but to the science upon 
which the business should be founded—the science chiefly 
of mathematics as related to the facts and laws of mortality 
and of compound interest. Given the scientific data in intel- 
ligible and practical form, all that follows should be simplicity 
itself, and must be if the theory of life insurance were properly 
carried out in practice. The general public are not likely to 
concern themselves about such matters as, for example, the 
methods by which net premium rates are constructed from 
mortality records. But they do require to be assured upon 
sufficient authority that these are properly constructed from 
accurate data, and are therefore true and just, and that 
the transactions founded upon them shall be conducted upon 
true principles and really scientific methods. Accurate mor- 
tality tables, then, are the first and chief requisite to any real 
practical reform in life insurance business. Such tables 
are already in existence, and have been for some years; 
and it is little to the credit of the offices which have allowed 
those years to elapse without availing themselves of the 
obvious advantages which their complete adoption must 
afford.* They are, however, partially adopted by a few offices, 
but only partially—i.e., for ascertaining the bonus surplus ; 
but this, so far as the public are concerned, to say the very 
least, only adds to the obscurity in which the entire process of 
financing is involved, since, while the premiums are compiled 
from one table, the periodical valuations are based upon 
another, and, in many instances, a widely different one. The 
perilous facilities, however, which this practice affords for con- 
cealing and even misrepresenting the actual financial position 

* The Institute of Actuaries’ Tables were published in 1869, anl Dr. Farr’s 
No. 3 Table, his latest, in 1864. 
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of any office whose annual exhibits need ‘improving’ renders 
its adoption at all times open to suspicion, albeit it is yearly 
becoming more and more general, and is even commended by 
some insurance journals ! 

Suppose, then, that an office doing business amongst first- 
class male lives only, should completely adopt, for example, 
the Institute of Actuaries’ Healthy Males Table, at four 
per cent. interest, what would follow? In the first place, an 
entire re-valuation of every existing policy would require to be 
made upon the basis of the new table. This, it might be ob- 
jected, would entail considerable injustice amongst the policy 
holders, inasmuch as the relative values of the policies would 
be thereby subjected to important modifications, some being 
increased, and others proportionately diminished; while 
similar changes would be effected upon the future premiums, 
some becoming smaller and others larger than had been 
stipulated for. No doubt this would be so, but where 
were the injustice? The admitted necessity for the change 
implies that hitherto some of the members have been charged 
higher and others lower premiums than they ought to have 
been charged. Surely the perpetuation of such a state of 
things, arising chiefly, be it remembered, from the ignorance of 
one of the contracting parties as to the proper charge, were a 
greater injustice than its removal! Moreover, the changes 
would merely consist in effecting scientifically and in the open 
what is now presumably done arbitrarily and in secret by the 
adjustment of the loading and of the bonuses to the inequalities 
of the net premiums; and assuming that those adjustments are 
made in accordance with some real standard, the probability 
is great that the Healthy Males Table would be adopted as such 
standard. So far as the policy holders are concerned, there- 
fore, no real injustice would be experienced by such a change. 

Then suppose that the net or pure premium rates were 
published amongst the policy holders apart from the loaded or 
gross premiums. This, by enabling them to see at a glance 
both the cost of their insurances apart from the working 
expenses, and also the extent to which they were assessed 
in order to meet those expenses, would furnish them with 
a means of checking the finances of the office such as no 
amount of education or scrutiny or legislation under the 
present system could give (provided that the cost of the new 
annual business were properly estimated and distinctly separated 
from that of the old); which, however, might be made still more 
effective by making the net premium the fixed charge to the 
policy holders, and assessing the expense loading from year 
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to year according to circumstances. By such an arrange- 
ment the members’ attention would be habitually directed 
toward the expense account ; and familiarity with its items and 
its incidents would give them a knowledge at present unattain- 
able concerning the laws and circumstances which govern 
legitimate insurance expenditure. Further, a detailed annual 
record of the mortality of the office, with the ages of both 
the deceased and the living, and the dates and amounts of 
the new insurances, with the dates, amounts, and present 
values of the existing policies, grouped and tabulated so 
as to facilitate comparison, would enable the policy holders 
to watch the progress of the reserve fund; and if these, with 
the complete returns now made to the Board of Trade, were 
regularly published in the prospectus, not a little of the 
mystery and obscurity which have hitherto enshrouded the 
proceedings of our life offices would have been dispelled. 


One effect of this change would probably be the abolition of 
the present ‘bonus’ system, to the evil influences of which, more 
than to anything else, are unquestionably due the perpetuation of 
the mystery and obscurity complained of, as well as the feverish 
and unscrupulous competition which is so great a scandal upon 
the insurance profession. Had the public any true idea of 
the price they pay for their ‘ profits’ in most offices a very 
different estimate of their value would be formed. Except in 
the case of one or two of the very oldest mutual offices, whose 
existing policy holders are realizing the benefits which more 
properly belonged to their predecessors now deceased, the 
entire system of ‘bonuses’ as viewed by the public is a 
delusion, and as puffed up by the offices little else than a 
fraud; its sole use being to serve as a bait to allure new 
insurers. A first-class office, for example, established early in 
the present century, has a wide and almost unique reputation 
for large bonuses. Estimating the cost of its insurances by the 
Healthy Males Table at four per cent. interest, however, the 
loading upon its non-profit policies at ages from twenty to 
forty varies from about fifteen to about thirty per cent. of the 
net premiums; and on its ‘ with-profit’ policies at the same 
ages, from about fifty to about seventy per cent. To this add, 
say, ten per cent. interest accumulated thereon during the sep- 
tennial period, and the surcharge is from sixty to eighty per 
cent. for expenses and profits, or twelve to sixteen shillings 
over every pound paid for insurance. Surely this office ought 
to return large bonuses ! 

It is pretty generally anemone that the Healthy Males Four 
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per cent. Table approximates very closely the actual cost of 
insurance upon first-class male lives in this country. The 
following are its net premiums at the ages stated for an 
ordinary life policy for one hundred pounds— 


Age. Premium. Age. Premium. 
20... £1 411 45 .. £217 4 
30 113 5 ow. 
35 119 5 6O .. 514 4 
40 27 TSF 


A comparison of these premiums with those charged by the 
various offices will at once show the extent to which insurers 
are taxed both for expenses and for the ‘ profits’ so greatly 
coveted. Allowing twenty per cent. loading for expenses—an 
ample margin for a well-established and properly conducted 
office doing no more than an average amount of new business 
—it is clear that, according to the Healthy Males Table men- 
tioned, the premiums charged by the office referred to for 
a policy for £100 should suffice for £140 to £160, and still 
leave a prospect of bonuses. This would give the insured 
real and immediate value for the loading. As it is, however, 
in very many cases the extra premium charged for ‘ profits’ 
might be far more advantageously employed in business, 
or otherwise invested; and therefore, instead of the bonus 
being a profit to them, it is simply so much unremunera- 
tive capital, and represents, not profit, but loss of profit. As 
a matter of equity, all policies should be ‘ with profit,’ but in 
no case ought one penny extra premium to be charged. for 
profits, except under such conditions and upon such mutual 
arrangement amongst the policy holders as would be well 
understood by them to afford each a fair and equal chance of 
a really profitable return therefor. No such system prevails 
amongst British offices. The non-profit policy holders are 
charged excess loadings, which go to swell the bonuses on the 
‘ with-profit’ policies, and so contribute toward a surplus fund 
in which they have no interest, while the ‘ profit’ policy holders 
pay a further excess premium in order to receive it back 
again plus interest, and the excess contributions of a few non- 
profit policy holders, but minus expenses. On the plan here 
suggested this would be reversed. Each policy holder would be 
charged the actual cost of his insurance plus, as near as 
could be estimated from year to year, the working expenses ; 
and should any surplus arise, each would participate in it in 
equitable proportions. 
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But perhaps there is no subject in life insurance on which 
the public are more apt to be misled than on that of the working 
expenses of an office. Unscrupulous competitors invariably 
choose this, where circumstances admit of it, for the purpose 
of practising upon the popular mind, simply because it is so 
easy here to be specious without being precise. It cannot be 
too distinctly understood that in the matter of the legitimate 

roportions of the working expenses of life offices there neither 
is nor can be any fixed standard. Expenses necessarily vary 
with a variety of circumstances, and of themselves are no 
indication of the soundness or unsoundness, the prosperity or 
decline of an office. One office may exhibit a low ratio of 
expenses, simply because it is allowing its resources to run 
to waste, instead of husbanding them for future requirements ; 
while the higher ratio shown by another office may consist 
with the exercise of the severest economy, being due entirely- 
to the fact that the office is carefully guarding, consolidating, 
and building up its strength and substance by the acquisition 
of new business, selected, too, with a degree of care and vigi- 
lance which alone must entail additional expense, the profits 
of which, however, must far more than compensate the 
existing policy holders for any apparent extra cost of manage- 
ment. We say apparent for this reason. It is not generally 
understood, obvious as it is when really looked at, that 
the ratio of the working expenses of an office to its premium 
income must necessarily be mainly regulated by the proportion 
which the new annual business bears to the existing business ; 
and further, that the additional cost of the new business from 
year to year does not affect the existing policy holders at all— 
i.¢., it entails no expense upon them. Of course we now 
speak of a well-established and properly conducted office. 
That both these propositions are strictly true, the following 
illustration will suffice to show. 

An office which has long enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
economy in its management exhibits in its financial report 
the following items— 


Total Sum Insured, £9,495,700, including— 

New Insurances, £301,645, or 3°17 per cent. of the whole. 
Total Premium Income, £227,973, comprising— 

New Premiums, £11,213, or about 5 per cent. of the total. 

Renewal Premiums, £216,760, or about 95 per cent of the total. 
Expenses, £24,202, or 10°61 per cent. of the total premiuna income, 


Actuaries differ as to the legitimate maximum cost of 
acquiring new business, some restricting it to fifty per cent. of 
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the new premiums, while others allow the whole of the first 
year’s premiums for procuration expenses.* Assuming the 
mean of these estimates, seventy-five per cent., to be correct, 
this would in the present case amount to, say, £8400, or 3°68 
per cent. of the total premium income, leaving £15,800, or 
6°93 per cent. of the total premiums as the cost of working 
the old business; and as 6°93 per cent. of the total premiums 
is equal to about 7°30 per cent. of the renewal premiums, the 
expense ratios of the old and new business respectively will 
stand thus— 


Cost of new business, 75 per cent. of the new premiums. 
Cost of old business, 7°30 per cent. of the renewal premiums. 


These ratios of course stand good for any proportions of old 
and new business. Suppose then, that this office, instead of 
a small new business had done a large one, say seven times 
as large as the above in proportion to the existing business, 
how would the ratio of the working expenses to the premium 
income stand affected thereby ? The items would be— 


New premiums, £79,790, or 35 per cent. of total . 


premium income at 75 per cent. ... ... ... £59,842 
Renewal premiums, £148,182, or 65 per cent. of 
total premium income at 7°30 per cent. ... £10,817 


Total expenses, being 31 per cent. (30°994 per 


cent.) of total premium income ... ... ... £70,659 


* Here, then, it is clear, first, that the ratio of the expenses 
to the total premium income necessarily rises and falls with the 
proportion which the new business bears to the existing busi- 
ness ; and secondly, that, however high the ratio may rise from 
this cause, not one penny of the expense of the new business falls 
upon the existing policy holders, simply because it is paid 
out of the new premiums. On the contrary, they share in the 
profits or other benefits arising from the new business without 
sharing in its expenses. In each of the above cases, the real 
and the hypothetic, the entire working expenses falling upon 
the existing policy holders is 7°30 per cent. of the renewal 
premiums, all the remaining expense being paid by the new 
members; and although the total expense of the new and old 


* By the cost of acquiring new business is of course meant the whole of the 
office expenses beyond what would be needed to carry out the existing insur- 
ances if no new business were transacted. These would include the greater 
proportion of the office rents and salaries, commissions, printing, and stationery, 
and the whole of the procuration fees, medical fees, ‘policy stamps, travelling 
expenses, advertising, &c. 
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business amounts, in the one case to 10°61 per cent. and in 
the other case to 31 per cent. of the total premiums, in both 
cases the cost to the existing policy holders is precisely the 
same, while the difference to them in the profits arising from 
the new business is as seven to one. An office doing a large 
new business, however carefully and economically managed, 
must necessarily incur a large expense ratio; but such business 
being well selected, the additional expense represents not loss, 
but additional profits to the existing policy holders. Such 
expenses and profits do not run inversely to each other, but 
rise and fall together, just as in any other department of trade. 
Were it otherwise, the growth of an oftice, however well 
guarded and healthy, would be identical with its decay; and the 
more rapid its growth, the more decided its prosperity, the 
speedier and surer would be its final dissolution. This matter 
would be clear enough even to popular apprehension were 
it possible to place the profits of each year’s new business 
against its expenses in the revenue account; but from the 
naturo of things this cannot be done, since the actual profits 
accruing to the office on any policy can be determined only 
when the insurance has expired. Yet there is no theme 
on which small critics harp so continuously or so confidently, 
and at the same time so erroneously, as upon this subject of 
expenses, every increase beyond what they deem to be the 
proper high-water level being denounced as extravagant or 
even ruinous, regardless of the conditions which occasioned 
such increase. The real misfortune is that not only are the 
public left almost entirely to the tuition and guidance of such 
teachers and leaders in life insurance matters; but their 
teachings, especially on this subject of expenses, receive the 
sanction of British actuaries of the very highest status and 
repute. 


‘Art. IV.—Among the Mongols. 


Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James Giumovr, M.A., London 
Mission, Peking. (Religious Tract Society.) 


Tus book is a record not of one but of many journeys; not 
of a few weeks passed in scouring Mongolia, but of long 
years spent in unusually intimate intercourse with its people. 
The writer introduces his readers to a people of whom very 
little beyond the name is known, and to a life as far re- 
moved from cur Western civilization on the one hand as from 
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African barbarism on the other. In fact, the all-pervading 
quality of this book is its freshness, and this quality mani- 
fests itself in style, incidents, things and scenes described, 
and, not the least, in the object and end for which the travels 
narrated have been undertaken. 

Mr. Gilmour describes himself as a member of the Mission 
supported in Peking by the London Missionary Society. The 
special aim before his mind when he left England some twelve 
or thirteen years ago was the re-establishment, if practicable, 
of the old Buriat Mission—that is, among the Mongols living 
under Russian protection in Southern Siberia—which had been 
suppressed in 1841 by the Emperor Nicholas. 

Like other men, he has found events too strong for him. 
He has not been able to carry out his original idea, and being 
an earnest man he has found other work, and has doubtless. 
achieved greater results than he could have done in the line 
of work first marked out for him. Finding the country un- 
suitable for the establishment of fixed mission stations, he 
has adapted himself to the needs of the case and transformed 
himself into an itinerant missionary among the nomad 
Mongols. His winters are spent for the most part in Peking, 
his summers among the tents and encampments of the 
Mongols, seeking to heal the diseases of the body and the still 
more stubborn diseases of the soul. 

Every page of this book testifies that the writer goes 
about with eye and ear open; and as he also possesses the 
gift of narrating in interesting and lifelike style what he sees 
and hears, his book possesses the charm which attaches to all 
true pictures of human life. 

The most interesting feature of the book is the vivid picture 
it gives us of human nature as exhibited in Mongol life and 
character. Mr. Gilmour spends his time in Mongolia from 
higher motives than the exploration of a country not yet 
exhausted by readers of papers before the Royal Geographical 
Society. To clear his travelling expenses is not the chief 
reason in his mind for the publication of the story of his 
wanderings. He betook himself to the plains of Central Asia 
for the sake of the gospel of Christ and from love to his 
Mongol brethren; and to do them good is the first and fore- 
most reason he has for going so far from his native land. His 
objects in writing are to arouse compassion for the sorrows 
and sufferings of the Mongols, to excite an interest in their 
needs, and to enlist the sympathy of those who read the book 

in his labour. Hence the absence of every trace in this work 
of its being a guide-book to Mongolia, and the presence of 
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so many interesting details and qualities of that human 
nature which is, after all, very much the same in the dweller 
in London and in the Mongol nomad. 

To classify and exhibit all the examples of this kind would 
be to reproduce the larger part of the book. A few instances 
must suffice. The first requisite a missionary in those parts 
needs is a knowledge of the language. Mr. Gilmour, like 
the average Briton, betook himself to grammar and lexicon, 
such as could be had. This method, coupled with such use as 
he could make of his note-book in picking up colloquial phrases, 
not proving very successful, he went to a Mongol tent, and, 
with the permission of the owner, a lama, or priest, he took 
up his abode there until he should master the language, the 
lama engaging to be his teacher. But the lama—in this 
respect resembling a type of human nature not unknown at 
our universities, theological colleges, and elsewhere—wished 
to instruct without very precise regard to the needs and 
wishes of his scholar. Let Mr. Gilmour describe him for us. 


I fear my teacher did not find my conduct satisfactory. I had antici- 
pated great benefit from his instruction; and one of the inducements that 
took me to his tent was the fact that I knew him to be a good Mongol 
scholar, able to read, write, and explain well. He, too, had conscientious 
ideas of the duty he owed me as teacher, and a few days after taking up 
my residence with him, he called upon me to receive my first formal 
lesson. This and the one or two following attempts that were made did 
not prove a success. As soon as he began to teach me he spoke in such a 
stilted fashion that I could make nothing of it; my not understanding 
annoyed him, his insisting in speaking in that style annoyed me; we 
both got vexed with each other, and had to give it up. Subsequent 
attempts proved no better, and after a few such lessons I avoided them. 
Whenever I saw him getting ready to teach me, I used to pick up my 
‘Penang lawyer’ (heavy walking-stick) and go for a two hours’ walk. 


The Mongols have Oriental notions about hospitality—the 
wayfarer is denied food and shelter only on the rarest occa- 
sions. But in his many journeys Mr. Gilmour found that, on 
the whole, he fared better at the tents of the poor than in 
those of the rich. ‘A rich man would make us wait his con- 
venience, and expect us to make extra good tea, or a meal which 
as regards quantity and quality would be in keeping with his 
dignity and status, and even then we left feeling that our 
visit had been something of an intrusion.’ 

With many good qualities, and with almost a superabun- 
dance of religion, the Mongols have no love of truth, and are 
wont to despise a man who cannot meet the stress of daily 
events by an apt lie. On one occasion, travelling with a guide 
over the desert, Mr. Gilmour was frequently asked whether he 
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carried a revolver. He constantly made the truthful reply 
that he did not. This so aroused the fear and excited the 
indignation of the guide that his employer’s sad state became 
a matter of deep thought, resulting in this solution. He 
suggested that to all future queries Mr. Gilmour should reply, 
* Supposing I have, what then? Supposing I have not, what 
then?’ The canny Scotch wit of the missionary led him to 
learn a lesson even from a Mongol. ‘I saw no harm in this 
form of answer, agreed to use it, and have often since staved 
off in the same manner impertinent questions.’ 

In a long and interesting chapter on ‘ Doctoring the Mongols,’ 
we are given a sad picture of the sufferings, preventible in 
most cases, that these people have to undergo. We are also 
shown that in matters relating to health and disease idiosyn- 
crasies reveal themselves. 


Ague is not common, but not altogether unknown. It greatly alarmed 
a part of a tribe once by spreading itself amongst them. The lamas did 
not know what to make of it, and at last concluded that it was a con- 
tagious disease introduced into the country by the Mongol soldiers who 
had gone on government duty into China. The popular account of the 
visitation goes on to say that, when Mongols got so ill under it as to be 
delirious, they raved in Chinese. 


” The English mother is seldom lacking in parental pride at 


the doings of her children. ‘I'his feeling is frequently at its 


strongest when skill is displayed in music, vocal or instru- 
mental. The Mongol mother is also ‘very human’ in this 
respect. In a tent during social intercourse the missionary 
once succeeded in getting a Mongol girl to sing him a song. 


It was a little difficult to start the singers, but it was more difficult to 
stop them. Different versions seem to have different numbers of verses, 
and it was not until a long list of them had been slowly gone through, 
that an opportunity could be found to terminate the performance by 
praising its merits. All the while that the singing went on the fond 


‘mother sat with satisfaction beaming all over her pleased face, now cast- 


ing proud glances at her daughter, now noticing the effect of the display 
on her visitors. 


Mr. Gilmour possesses in a high degree the power of 
graphic description. The book abounds in passages that 
could be adduced in support of this statement, notably his 
account of a journey across the desert of Gobi, and a visit 


-to Lake Baikal in midwinter. We quote one passage as a 
‘specimen— 


___One of the sad sights seen was that of a sick Chinaman near his end. 
He was one of a company of four who went about dressing skins of which 
the Mongols make garments. He had been an opium taker, and an in- 
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eurable ailment had seized him. At the time he was lodging with the 
Mongol for whom the party had come to dress skins; but the Mongol, 
seeing he would die, and fearing trouble and expense over his death, 
ordered him off the premises. Borrowing an ox-cart, his companions 
had him conveyed away some five or ten miles, jolted in the rude vehicle 
and suffering from the blazing sun, to a place where some Chinese ac- 
quaintances were digging a well. They had a tent of their own, most 
likely a poor ragged white cloth affair, open to the winds and pervious to 
the rain, and in this the poor man hoped he might be permitted to die. 
It was the dark side of the picture. The glorious summer, the green and 
flowery plains, the fattening flocks, the herds exulting in the deep pastures, 
the gay Mongols riding about, the white tents bathed in sunlight and 
gleaming from afar. In the midst of all this, a feeble man far from home 
and kin, sick unto death, cast forth from his poor lodging and seeking for a 
place to lie down and die in. The Mongols are a hospitable race, but 
pray ye that ye may not get sick on their hands. 


Mr. Gilmour’s object in visiting Central Asia being, in his 
own words, to heal the diseases of the Mongols and to tell 
them of salvation through Jesus, we naturally expect to find 
much in his book about the religious beliefs, practices, and 
difficulties of the Mongols. And this expectation is fulfilled. 
The reader talks with Mongols by the way, visits temples, 
witnesses strange religious festivals, meets with objections to 
Christianity not uncommon at home, and finds that in Mon- 


golia as in England the ‘heart is deceitful above ail things, 
‘and desperately wicked.’ 


There are people in England who are apt to think that a 
missionary has only to go to a heathen tribe with faith and 
love in his heart, and a copy of the Bible in the vernacular in 
his hand, and straightway the stronghold of ignorance and 
superstition will be taken. There are others who, having no 
faith and little love for their heathen brothers, point trium- 
phantly to slow progress in missionary effort as conclusive 


proof that it should never be undertaken. Now all who can 


be included in these two classes should read and mark what 


this book has to tell about missionary effort. 


No one can read these pages without feeling that to Mr. 
Gilmour has been given by the Master in a very high degree 
the true missionary spirit. He thinks it a small thing to cut 
himself off from the comforts of civilization; he wanders about 
for months at a time living in smoky Mongol tents and striving 
to win the affection of darkened Mongol hearts; he has laid 
it down as a fundamental principle ‘ never to take offence at 
the conduct of a heathen, however bad it might be;’ and he 
has learnt that in this as in other fields the work of God is 
accomplished slowly, though he doubts not that it will be done 
in His own good time and way. 
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There is a tendency in many quarters in these days to exalt 
the ancient religious systems of the East. Men cull a few of 
the flowers of Buddhistic morality, or point out the rare ex- 
cellence of occasional sayings of Confucius, and then, without 
explicitly saying so, hint in no obscure terms that were these 
nations good Buddhists or true followers of Confucius there 
would not be so much need for the efforts now being made to. 
evangelize them. It happens also that much of our knowledge 
of Buddhism and Confucianism comes from men who have 
studied these systems from their literary rather than from 
their practical side. They are pictured to us as they stand 
in the recognized documents, and not unfrequently their 
failure to exert real moral power over the heart and life is 
lost sight of. 

Now the value of the testimony that active, earnest mis- 
sionaries bear when they return from the East consists in the 
fact that they come face to face with these systems as they 
reveal themselves in practice. They tell us not only what 
the literature of Buddhism is, but what kind of men the most 
devout Buddhists are. And here the utter inability of this 
and kindred systems to purify the human heart becomes 
evident. Here, as elsewhere, the religion of Jesus manifests 
by contrast its incomparable superiority to all other religions. 
Mr. Gilmour has had quite exceptional opportunities for 
studying a form of Buddhism which exerts unusual influence 
over its adherents. ‘The Mongols, as a race, are wholly given 
over to their religious observances, and widely as the form 
which Buddhism assumes in that part of the world may 
differ from the same religion as practised elsewhere, we are, 
nevertheless, afforded a very good measure of the power pos- 
sessed by it to bless or to curse mankind. 

Mr. Gilmour gives considerable prominence in his book 
to the religious places, customs, books, and beliefs of the 
Mongols. To this portion of his work those of his readers 
who are really interested in the progress of foreign missions 
will turn, and they will find much worthy of careful thought. 
Among the freshest parts of the book to English readers 
are the descriptions of visits to the chief religious centres 
of Mongolian Buddhism—Urga and Wu T‘ai Shan. 

Urga is the great religious metropolis of Northern Mon- 
golia. There, if anywhere, we may naturally expect to know 


- Buddhism by its fruits. Here are some of them. In the 


temples and the streets praying-wheels abound, and by giving 
aturn to a wheel the passer-by is supposed to acquire as much 
merit as if he had actually repeated all the prayers he has 
thus set in motion. 
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In front of temples may be seen sloping wooden platforms, at which 
men or women are busy making rapid prostrations towards these holy 
gh and all about the stony environs of this great stronghold of Budd- 

ist faith may be met devotees painfully and slowly travelling round 
great circuits, measuring their way by ‘falling worship,’ that is, lying 
down flat on their faces and marking their place of the next prostration 
by their forehead or by a piece of wood held in their hand. 


Urga swarms with beggars, and many lie on the open, ex- 
posed market-place, living as long as the passers-by care to 
bestow alms upon them, and dying by hundreds every year. 
Notwithstanding the gaudy temples, the busy trade, the 
crowds of worshippers, the ceaseless religious observances, 
and the sacred associations of the town, this is the character 
given to it by the follower of Jesus— 


Urga is the headquarters of the Buddhism of North Mongolia; it is. 
also a stronghold of unblushing sin. Its wickedness does not spring from 
any one source, but it is fed by several tributaries, which uniting make 
up the dark flood of its evil. Thus it happens that the encampment of 
the Supreme Lama of Mongolia is reputed to be the most supremely 
wicked place in the whole of that wide country. 


Wu T‘ai Shan is the great place of pilgrimage to which 
every devout Mongol at one period or other of his life strives 
to go. Wu T‘ai is a mountain situated not in Mongolia but 
in the province of Shansi, China. One visit makes a Mongol 
happy for the period of one of his future lives, two visits for 
two lives, and so on. The spot abounds in temples, and 
Mr. Gilmour visited among others the most sacred of all, P’u 
Sa T‘ing, the home of the Yassak, or ruling lama. 


We were taken (he says) to the room of the attendant of the great 
lama, and a snug room it was, being clean, comfortable, and kept warm 
by a charcoal fire in a well-polished brass brazier. Near the ceiling, just 
above the charcoal fire, hung a paper cylinder, like an inverted wheel of 
life, which kept constantly turning. This also was a praying-wheel, and 
was kept in motion by the hot air ascending from the fire. In this way, 
whether the lama slept or ate, was at home or abroad, entertained his 
friends or attended to his superior, the wheel kept continually turning, 
and merit was always coming to his abode. 


The lamas naturally thrive on the contributions of the 
pilgrims who come in endless succession to worship at the 
various shrines of Wu T‘ai. But as Rome was to Luther, so 
is the Mecca of Mongols to Mr. Gilmour. 


Mongol Buddhism and holiness have long since parted company, and 
it seems possible for men and women living among and partaking in 
scenes of unblushing evil to be at the same time experiencing in their 
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souls the effectual consolations of their religion. This seems at first sight 
almost incredible, but I am convinced it is true; and perhaps no more 
serious charge can be brought against any religion than this, which holds 
true of Buddhism, that notwithstanding many excellent doctrines which 
characterize it as a theory, its practical effect is to delude its votaries as 
to moral guilt, to sear their consciences as with a hot iron, to call the 
wicked righteous, and send men down to the grave with a lie in their 
right hand. 


This is certainly a grievous charge to lay at the door of any 
religion, and it gains all the more in impression upon the 
mind of the reader from the fact that the man who writes it 
is no bigot. On the other hand, it would be hard to find any 
one acquainted with Buddhist thought and practice more 
ready to see and acknowledge all that is praiseworthy in that 
system. In one of the longest and most important chapters 
in his book he sets forth what can be said for and against the 
system. He points out the strong influence it exerts upon the 
Mongols, entering into their every thought and action. As 
they journey they tell their beads or offer prayers. From the 
top of the tents prayer flags are ever flying. They are not 
ashamed of their religion, and in every Mongol home is found 
the family altar. Buddhism is not kept as a kind of seventl- 
day luxury, but puts into practice what, alas! is so often but 
theory in Christian countries, viz., the right of having a share 
in every action, and directing in all points the course of its 
devotee. From his view of the future life to choosing the 
colour of his coat, the Mongol looks to his religion for guid- 
ance, and, what is more, rigidly obeys its mandates. Far as 
this system is from what a Christian considers perfection, 
Mongol tradition holds, and there are facts that tend in the 
same direction, that as a nation they have been civilized and 
blessed by its influence. 

Mr. Gilmour in more places than one testifies to the deep 
impression made upon him by the tender regard for all forms 
of animal life shown by the Mongols. Not only is human 
life sacred, but the spell has been thrown over the lower forms 
of existence also, and they too are sacred. The explanation 
is simple. Buddhism teaches that the soul isimmortal. This 
life is not the first that the soul has enjoyed; it will not be 
the last. But at death the soul will pass from the body into 
some other form—animal, reptile, insect—and alli these life- 
forms are but soul-cases. Mistaken as the notion may be, it 
acts as a force which powerfully enhances the preciousness of 
life. Mr. Gilmour himself came under this spell to such 
an extent, that he tells us he felt quite a shock after a 
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sojourn of several months in Mongolia, when on his return he 
saw a Chinaman deliberately kill a fly ! 

This system also magnifies the power of prayer, promises 
rewards to the good and superabundant punishments to the 
bad, and occupies the minds of its adherents in its doctrinal 
teachings with profound and far-reaching questions. It has 
messages to deliver so similar to great Christian themes, that 
a superficial acquaintance with Christianity often leads the 
Mongols to exclaim, ‘The religions are one; the dress is 
different.’ So strong are the points that can be urged in favour 
of Buddhism, that we are not surprised as we read the 
following summary of the good qualities displayed by it— 


- Itis a religion of mighty power, of noble teachings, adapting its pre- 
cepts and exactions to the meanest capacities and the most comprehensive 
intellects ; searching behind the actions of men, and trying their motives ; 
quenching the thirst for blood in fierce tribes, and moderating them into 
kindness and hospitality ; a religion, some of whose teachings rise nearly 
to the level of inspiration itself; a religion which has perhaps more re- 
deeming qualities than any other false system of worship which the world 
has yet seen. 


After this the reader may well begin to wonder what can be 
said on the other side. Mr. Gilmour is ready to see what is 
good; he is not slow, on the other hand, to point out what is 
evil. It is a bad religion, he thinks, which turns sixty per 
cent. of the men of a country into priests, vowed to celibacy 
and living on the ‘superstition and piety’ of the people, 
Those who cannot get a living in this way betake themselves 
to trade, herding cattle, &c., but having no families to sup- 
port, and none of the ordinary incentives to labour, they do 
only that amount of work needful to secure food and raiment. 

This religion hinders the prosperity of the people living 
under its power by the way in which it puffs them up, and 
leads them to look with contempt upon the men and things of 
other lands. A lama once said to Mr. Gilmour: ‘ Your tele- 
graph, steamboats, railways, &c., are very well in their way, but 
you lack one thing—the knowledge of our religion and sacred 
books. . . . The student of our books sits in his tent, and by the 
power of his attainments in learning knows all things in all 
parts of the universe.’ 

The Mongols carry out this view into practice. Why should 
they travel or seek out new inventions? They have already 
all that heart can desire. Let the benighted Chinese, Russians, 
and English toil and labour and trade. Buddhism claims to 
be complete, able to satisfy all cravings for knowledge. Hence 
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if a Mongol wants, by any chance, to improve his knowledge 
of medicine, astronomy, or geography, he must go to his re. 
ligious books. They alone can give him the true light. If he 
has time and money, let him spend it in visiting temples, and 
thus heap up merit to himself. It is thus that Buddhism acts 
as a direct preventive force, hindering all material prosperity 
in Mongolia. 

It also hinders education. We are told that three-fourths 
of the children go to school, but that only one-tenth learn to 
read, while fewer still can write. Buddhism insists on their 
learning Tibetan; that is, sufficiently to pronounce words, 
and thus read the sacred books. Being taught to believe this 
to be the highest use to which their power can be put, they 
despise even their native tongue, and very few can read it. 
This being the case, it follows almost by necessity that the 
lamas oppress the people, that the lamas themselves are the 
greatest sinners, and that the temples become great centres 
of wickedness. That they merit this description is the 


- testimony of all travellers. There is no intelligent worship; 


praying brings merit simply because the prayers are said, not 
because they are understood. Mr. Gilmour saw in a Mongol 
tent a huge book in ten volumes. He was told that it was 
read through once a year. Knowing the owner’s proclivity for 
whisky, and never having seen in him any marked signs of 
piety, he made inquiries and found that once a year ten 
lamas came, each seized a volume, and ‘the whole ten 
rattled away simultaneously till the task was completed’ ! 
Much more is said about the way in which Buddhism 
makes indifferent actions sinful; how it utterly fails to 
produce holiness, what slight influence it exerts as a moral 
force ; and Mr. Gilmour’s charges against it culminate in this. 


Buddhism usurps haughtily and with a high hand the worship and 
honour due to Jesus Christ alone. By teaching that men can unaided 
free themselves from sin and pass to the life beyond, from the regions of 
sorrow and suffering, it makes the cross of none efiect and says that the 
death of Christ was superfluous. It not only usurps His rightful domi- 
nion, but actually vaunts itself as greater and mightier than He; and 
this too when it is conscious,in the person of its highest officers, that, 
foundation and superstructure, it is a fabric of lies warp and woof, it is a 
tissue of falsehood. Lamas are either deceivers or deceived, or partly 
both ; temples are gilded cages of unclean birds; the whole system is an 
utter abomination, an offence to God, and a curse to man, 


Mr. Gilmour has seen the inner working not only of 
Buddhism but also of Confucianism, and with regard to this 
in comparison with the gospel. his verdict is as adverse. He 
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paid a visit to Lama Miao, a great trading centre in the 
south-eastern part of Mongolia, inhabited by a large popula- 
tion of Chinese traders, and while there saw a man under- 
going the horrible punishment of being starved todeath. He 
does not tell us the crime, but he draws an appalling picture 
of the penalty. The poor wretch was enclosed in a cage, his 
head protruding, and his body so fastened that he could 
neither sit nor stand. Daily this cage was brought out into 
the market-place and in full view of the tea shops and eating- 
houses. He was left to the torture of hunger and thirst. 
Crowds gathered round him jeering and bandying jests with 
the miserable victim, but showing neither by word nor deed 
the slightest sympathy with his suffering or the least desire 
to mitigate in any way his anguish. The phrase used by 
Mr. Gilmour to describe this frightful mockery, ‘the mirth 
of hell,’ seems hardly too strong to apply to such a scene. 
The fourth day ended the life of the criminal, giving rise 
mainly to surprise in the minds of the onlookers that he had 
succumbed so soon and deprived them of another,day or two’s 
amusement. This is only one of a multitude of facts that 
¢an be cited in support of the comment Mr. Gilmour passes 
upon this exhibition— 


Much has been said by scholars in favour of Confucianism. ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ Here we have a government which for 
centuries has professed to follow and to teach its people the doctrines of 
Confucius, and a people who as far as they are anything are Confucian ; 
and yet the government in carrying out the extreme penalty of its law, 
divesting itself of dignity and compassion, deliberately revels in ingenious 
cruelty, and the people, seemingly dead to all humanity, stand by pleased 
and applauding. If this is the fruit of Confucian teaching, it is high time 
that China had something better, and it will be a happy day for China 
and her people when Confucianism pales before the rising light of 
Christianity. 


From what has been said, it will be clearly seen that 
*‘Among:the Mongols’ is not so much an account of journeys 
made through Mongolia as a series of deeply interesting 
chapters on the chief features of the country and people. 
Perhaps the severest criticism that can be passed upon it 
from a literary point of view is that it lacks style and finish, 
and would have easily borne more labour upon its elaboration. 
Yet the reader can hardly open at any page without finding 
something fresh, human, and interesting. We join in the 
crowd of pilgrims going to some famous shrine or festival, 
and see Mr. Gilmour selling tracts and copies of the Gospel 
of Matthew, using also every opportunity of speaking a word 
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in season. We are guests at a wedding feast strangely like, 
and yet strangely diverse from, that ceremony as observed in 
the West. We visit prisoners whose place of confinement is 
the boundless desert by which they are surrounded, rather 
than thick walls and stout bars and locks. 

At one time we are visited by a culprit awaiting trial, who, 
conscience stricken and anticipating the punishment to come, 
asks for some medicine to make his flesh able to bear scourg. 
ing without pain, or failing that something to ‘tighten up his 
mind’ so that he may not confess under torture. At another 
we have to avoid Mongols who have taken too much ‘ narry,’ 
i.e., Mongolian whisky, and who are made by it not only a 
nuisance, but a source of positive danger. In fact, the only 
time when a Mongol seems to have a wish to inflict bodily 
harm upon any one is when he is possessed by the demon of 
drink. All these experiences we pass through, and all these 
unfamiliar men and scenes and things we gaze upon—not 
indeed with direct vision, but such is Mr. Gilmour’s power of 
vivid narrative and description, that we close the book and 
come back to the ordinary sights and duties of life with the 
impression hard to shake off, that we have really visited the 
far East and looked upon all that he so well describes. 

As we have already indicated, one of the most interesting 
characteristics of this volume, and one of the strongest 
evidences of its truth and worth, is the real human nature 
depicted for us. The Mongols are men very like ourselves 
in many respects, and proving incontestibly that we are alike 
in many important things, and differ mainly in matters which 
seem more important on the surface than they are possibly in 
reality. Let the Mongols only accept the gospel which Mr. 
Gilmour and others are labouring so hard to give them, and 
the most important difference of all will have disappeared. 

There are two chapters in the book that cannot fail to 
interest the student of literature. They are called ‘ Aisop 
in Mongolia’ and ‘ Mongol Stories.’ The first obviously is a 
collection of fables; and here again without attempting for a 
moment to solve the problem whether the Mongol or the 
Greek form is the earlier, we may notice that under the 
Mongol dress the same lessons of practical wisdom are taught 
that Ausop set before his countrymen and that he has con- 
tinued to teach the nations of the West unto this day. The 
chapter must be read to be appreciated, but one quotation 
will show the quality of the teaching. 


Two geese, when about to start southwards on their annual migration, 
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were entreated by a frog to take him with them. On the geese express- 
ing their willingness to do so if a means of conveyance could be devised, 
the frog produced a stalk of strong grass, got the two geese to take it one 
by each end, while he clung to it by his mouth in the middle. In this 
manner the three were making their journey successfully when they were 
noticed from below by some men, who loudly expressed their admiration 
of the device and wondered who had been clever enough to discover it. 
The vainglorious frog, opening his mouth to say, ‘It was me,’ lost his 
hold, fell to the earth, and was dashed to pieces. Moral: Don’t let pride 
induce you to speak when safety requires you to be silent. 


In the chapter called ‘Mongol Stories,’ there are several 
tales of interest illustrating Oriental habits of thought and 
life. But the one that struck us most is called ‘ The Recluse,’ 
and teaches in the dress of Buddhist thought and practice the 
same lesson that is prominent in Tennyson’s ‘ Holy. Grail,’ 
and that is brought out perhaps still more beautifully in 
Lowell’s ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal.’ It is too long to quote in 
full, but the outline may be given. A lama gave himself for 
three years to study and prayer in the hope that Buddha 
would reveal himself to him. But no vision coming, dis- 
appointed he returns to the haunts of men. On his way he 
meets a man trying to saw through a hill with a hair, who, in 
reply to the lama’s expostulations, tells him that by patience 
and perseverance he will saw through the hill. So impressed 
is the lama by the man’s faith that he goes back and prays 
for another three years, but in vain. Again he resolves to 
return to his old life, but on his way meets a man sitting at 
the foot of a hill by an enormous cauldron, into which every 
now and then a drop of water falls. The lama points out 
that he will never thus fill his cauldron, but the man replies, 
‘It will fill in time.’ Impressed again the lama resolves to 
make another effort. 


Back he went; three years passed, and still no revelation. Utterly 
disheartened, he gave up the whole thing finally, and took his way back 
to the world. At the foot of a mountain he saw a poor dog covered with 
sores which swarmed with worms. The lama stopped and considered 
what he was to do. If he freed the dog from the worms and cast them 
on the ground they would die. If.he did not free the dog, it would die. 
In this dilemma he conceived the idea of giving half the flesh of his own 
thigh to the worms and half to the dog. He was just in the act of doing 
so when, above him, there appeared a glory and an apparition; it was 
Buddha appeared to him at last! Looking towards the dog, it was gone; 
it had ouly been an apparition. - 


‘Tn quite another region of thought this book gives the careful 

reader matter for quiet consideration. For some years past 

Russia has been a great bugbear.to many English people. 
3 
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Nothing is too bad to fear, nothing too terrible to expect, from 
Russian influence. In a chapter devoted to this subject Mr, 
Gilmour gives his opinion, after ten years of careful observa- 
tion, on the effect of Russian influence in Mongolia. It is 
needful to bear in mind that he is not contrasting Russia with 
England, but with China. His verdict is wholly favourable to 
the former, wholly adverse to the latter. While admitting 
freely the defects of the Russian character and civilization, 


this book states in a very emphatic way that Russian influence 


tends to the education, welfare, and progress of Mongolia; while 


Chinese influence is adverse in all these respects. As a pre- 


paration for bringing Mongolia under the gospel the verdict is 
in favour of Russia. The opinion maintained is, of course, 
not that Russia is the best conceivable friend and neighbour 
for Mongolia; but that, being her neighbour, on the whole, 
Russian influence is doing Mongolia good, and from her, not 
from China, comes the power that, however slowly, is impel- 
ling Mongolia along the path of progress and civilization. 

No one can read this book without pleasure and benefit, 
The Religious Tract Society has done good service to the 
cause of missions by issuing it, and it is to be hoped that 
others describing work of a similar kind in different parts of 
the globe may follow. The work is a credit to the author 
also. In one respect the supporters of missionary labour may 
have a feeling of disappointment in reading this volume. It 
has nothing to tell us at all akin to the great victories won for 
Christ in the early history of the South Sea and the South 
African missions. In fact, Mr. Gilmour does not in any way 
hide the fact that he can point to no very clear and certain 
signs of success. But it is only fair to bear in mind that this 
has ever been the case with missions in the East, and par- 
ticularly so where Buddhism has been the religious system to 
be overthrown. In proportion to the intellectual elevation of 
a Pagan religion is the slowness of its conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Up and down in Mongolia Mr. Gilmour has heen 
sowing the seed of the gospel in the form of tracts and of 
the Word of God. Though he has firmly kept in the back- 
ground much of the evidence of the fact, we think no one can 
carefully read this volume without feeling that it is the work 
of a man who is possessed by that love for souls that dwelt in 
Martyn and Williams and Moffat; and that in the accom- 
plishment of the aim of his life, the conversion of the Mongols, 
there is no sacrifice he would not make, there is no toil he 
would not endure. The London Missionary Society may well 
be proud of such men, and we feel sure that many who take 
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ap this book simply from curiosity will be led by it to feel and 
manifest rey with and interest in missionary enterprise 
in the far Fast. 


Art. V.—Cromwell in Ireland. 


ng Cromvell in Ireland: a History of Cromwell’s Irish Campaign. 
n, By the Rev. Dents Murpuy, 8.J., with Map, Plans, and 
ce Illustrations. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Sons. 

ile 


THERE is something curiously interesting in the fascination 
which the name of Oliver Cromwell still exercises over the 
minds of all classes of Irishmen. It recalls the very darkest 
period in the annals of their country—a period at once atrox 
preliis, opimum casibus, ipsi pace sevum—when the great 
Puritan conqueror, like the hammer of Thor, by one fell stroke 
el. | ‘smote the country into ruin and dust,’ and crushed the 
nation into the most miserable servitude. The peasantry . 
fit, | bave never forgotten the miseries of a campaign for which 
‘he | Hallam finds no parallel except in the miseries of the Jews 
hat | at the destruction of J erusalem. It is still, in a sense, visible 
of | to their eyes in the ruins of hundreds of dismantled castles, 
hor | im the silent sites of towns which have been utterly blotted 
out, and in the names of many a Saxon family still thickly 
Tt | Planted over the soil of Ireland, and still the objects of peasant 
for | ‘dislike as Cromwellians. The very curses of the peasantry, 
ath | ‘The curse of Cromwell be on you!’ and the old battle cry of 
their Protestant enemies in Ulster, ‘To hell and Connaught 
ain | With you!’ recall the tremendous scheme of confiscation, 
hig | Which handed over three provinces to settlers from England 
ar- | and Scotland, and penned up the entire Roman Catholic 
1 to | Population amidst the bleak bogs and inhospitable mountains 
i of | of Connaught, guarded from escape on one side by the Atlantic, 
on another by the Shannon, by ten miles of forts, and by a 
een | belt of land several miles wide, running round the entire 
1 of | Province and occupied by English soldiers. Yet, what makes 
ick. | the name of Cromwell so hated in Ireland is not so much the 
can | recollection of past miseries as the fact, so vitally significant 
ork | 2 the present hour, that he fixed the disposition of property 
tin | nearly as it exists at present, transferring the bulk of it from 
om- | the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry into the hands of an 
English proprietary, and reduced the masses of the people 
“he | into a hopeless serfage.* It is no wonder that Lecky speaks 


well * This transfer of property was a tremendous incident in the national life of 
al Treland. In 1641 the Protestants held only from a third to a fifth of the land; 
UKE | after the Restoration, they held three-fourths of it. 
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of the land question as the one disturbing cause through every 
period of Irish history, and points especially to the campaign 
of Cromwell as exercising ‘a powerful and living influence in 
sustaining the hatred both of England and of Protestantism.’ 
It gave a new force to that principle of Irish nationality, not 
much older than the reign of Elizabeth, which has had such 
a disturbing effect on the modern political relations of this 
Empire. 

We can therefore well understand the interest which Irish 
writers take in a period so full of the most humiliating vicis- 
situdes to their country. 

The work of Mr. Murphy on the Cromwellian campaign is 
a creditable addition to our knowledge of this period, and 
may be taken as the natural preface to the very admirable 
work of Mr. Prendergast published some twenty years ago on 
‘The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland.’ It will invite the 
enlightened curiosity of more than the considerable class of 
readers to whom the annals of their own country, enriched 


- with fresh materials, and presented under slightly new aspects, 


must ever be an object of lively interest. Wecan hardly join 
with him in saying that ‘it is a portion of history but little 
known,’ for the broad facts of the Puritan conquest are very 
well known, though it is possible, as he has himself practi- 
cally demonstrated, to vivify the record with details which 
bring it with great distinctness before oureyes. He has found 
his materials ‘in a few, books, some of them difficult of access. 
by reason of their scarcity, others in a language not intel- 
ligible to the greater number of readers,’ while he has also 
had the rare advantage of access to much manuscript material, 
not available hitherto for historical purposes, which gives 
novelty and variety to well-known incidents of the Crom- 
wellian conquest. It is possible that Mr. Murphy may exag- 
gerate the value of these manuscripts, for we do not remember, 
speaking generally of such collections, that, though they may 
be more interesting than printed documents by reason of 
their novelty, they are more trustworthy; and they need a 
scrutiny far more careful, as they have not been exposed to 
the criticism of other writers. Such documents have made 
valuable additions to our stock of knowledge ; they have filled 
up the broad outlines of history, as Mr. Murphy has successfully 
done, by a great variety of details and illustrations and proofs 
in corroboration of events and traditions already received, but 
they have rarely overthrown the evidence of printed records 
accessible to the world. Besides, contemporary materials of 
history, whether printed or manuscript, differ in value and 
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authenticity according as they emanate from mere spectators, 
often prejudiced or careless, or from actors in the events 
described. This fact is important when we come to consider 
the narratives of Irish ecclesiastics found in continental 
libraries and seminaries respecting Cromwell’s treatment of 
riests and friars. It is only fair, however, to say that Mr. 
urphy makes a constant reference io sources, and shows 
everywhere traces of laborious and conscientious investigation. 
He has taken great pains to elucidate the exact history of all 
the places visited by the Cromwellian armies, and has identified 
many obscure localities, while he has supplied us withancient 
maps of the leading towns, such as Drogheda, Wexford, 
Kilkenny, and Clonmel, which were the scenes of the principal 
struggles. He has, besides, given us authentic information 
concerning all the leading persons, whether Cromwellians, 
Royalists, or Irish, whose names occur in his narrative. Yet 
we cannot but regard the work as deficient in a literary sense. 
Its narratives of the more stirring events are wanting in 
brightness and vigour of description. There is not a trace of 
imagination or genius in its pages, while it is poor in style, 
and often very slovenly in expression. We must give the 
author the credit of being, on the whole, very candid and fair, 
though he writes from anunmistakably Nationalist standpoint. 
But where he has erred it is rather by omission than com- 
mission, both in his introductory explanation of principles and 
parties, and in his detailed narratives,of the conquest. The - 
aim of historical research is severe and simple truth, no 
matter how it may affect established reputations on either 
side, and most of us will readily concede that the annals of 
the past cannot be written on the principle of dividing men 
into two classes, and gathering up their acts, opinions, and 
designs under the opposing standards of God and the devil. 
Mr. Murphy has allowed Cromwell to tell his own story with 
all fairness, and he has often admitted into his narrative 
statements much to the discredit of the Irish Catholic party, 
but on certain leading points he has been significantly silent, 
so as to leave a most unfavourable impression concerning the 
policy and acts of the great Parliamentarian leader. There are 
two reasons why we think it right to notice this work. One . 
is that, notwithstanding its undoubted merits, it affords an 
illustration, though not a flagrant one, of that one-sidedness 
of Nationalist history by which, as Mr. Lecky remarks, the 
writers of Ireland have so often injured their cause, either 
ignoring or denying the misdeeds of their countrymen, and 
recounting only the crimes of their enemies. The other is 
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that the narrative throws much light upon the problems of 
Trish political and social life at the present hour. 

The author has an introductory chapter to explain the 
circumstances that led to Cromwell’s campaign, and the 
position and policy of the various parties, both English and 
Irish, who were then struggling for ascendancy in the chaos 
of a revolutionary time. It is natural that an Irishman 
should adopt the opinion of Clarendon that Cromwell was ‘a 
great bad man,’ though he frankly admires the sagacity of 
his practical outlook at affairs, and his unparalleled ability as 
a general. But his account of the Royalists, the Parliamen- 
tarians, and the Old Irish, is not sufficiently clear to give us 
a fair understanding of the motives of the Cromwellian policy 
in Ireland. It is well to remember that the struggle between 
England and_Ireland began, not in the twelfth century, as 
Irish writers often assert, but in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when it became unhappily not only a war of two nations, but 
of two faiths. It is impossible now to deny England’s right 
to maintain her hold upon Ireland—a right based upon cen- 
turies of possession—her right to see that Ireland should 
not prejudice or compromise the safety of England by a 
league with the hostile powers of the continent.“ But this 
very necessity for holding Ireland, especially when the 
strength of Spain, her constant ally, was gradually declining, 
imposed upon her the duty of governing her dependency in 
the interests of its people, respecting the rights of conscience 
and property, so as to attach them more firmly to the English 
connection. At the close of Elizabeth’s reign, Ireland had 
sunk down into all but complete exhaustion. It was just the 
time for carrying out a generous and tolerant policy, so as to 
give her a chance of civilization. But the opportunity was 
lost; matters went from bad to worse; the settlement of 
Ulster followed; and when the civil war broke out in 

* Irish writers, like Sir John Pope Hennessy in his ‘Ralegh in Ireland,’ 
depict the frightful severities inflicted upon the Irish by Elizabeth’s able and 
unscrupulous lieutenants. But they deliberately keep out of view the larger 
interests involved in the conflict. England was then at the head of the 
Protestant Powers, and was assailed by all the forces of Spain In the long 
struggle, it was unfortunate for Ireland that Spain, linked to her by the ties of 
@ common faith and an ancient commerce, should use her as a place of arms 

inst England. Irish writers see only English cruelty and tyranny. But 
when we remember the death-struggle in which England was then engaged with 
the most powerful forces in the world, and the terrible risks of her position, we 
can see that she could not throw away the slightest chance or spare the slightest 
precaution, and that the measures she adopted, severe and cruel as they 
undoubtedly were, were only the natural consequences of her position in her 
long contention for religion and liberty. This observation applies likewise, as 


we eng see, to the position of England during the civil war of the seventeenth 
century, 
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England, between Charles I. and the forces of the Parliament, 
the Irish people saw the opportunity had arrived at last, not 
only for asserting their national independence, after the 
example so vigorously set by the Scotch, but for wreaking 
their vengeance upon their oppressors. The massacre of 1641 
was the result, followed by eight years of anarchy. And 
Cromwell appeared upon the scene in the autumn of 1649, 
not only to prevent Ireland from crossing the path of English 
freedom, but ‘to avenge innocent blood.’ These are his own 
momentous words (p. 422). 

It is necessary to make this statement because Mr. Murphy, 
like most Irish writers, describes the severities of the Crom- 
wellian campaign, especially in the case of priests, friars, 
and women, without any explanation of their cause, as if 
they had been entirely prompted by religious fanaticism. 
Protestant writers do not deny the severities practised on the 
side of the conquerors; but Catholic writers, as a rule, both 
deny the massacre of 1641, and keep out of view the larger 
interests which explain the severity of the English govern- 
ment. Whether the civil war began with a massacre or not, 
it is impossible to deny the fact of a massacre at some time, 
if we are not to discard all the laws of historical evidence. 
Mr. Murphy speaks of the civil war, but not of the massacre, 
though he honestly allows Cromwell to describe it by this 
name again and again in his letters. He admits there was 
‘a sudden outburst of wrath,’ which became ‘a war directed 
by leaders skilled in warfare and eager to avenge centuries 
of wrong’ (p. 38).* If there was no massacre, it is difficult 
to understand Cromwell’s treatment of the Irish, who were 
no more obnoxious to him, politically, than the Scotch, 
whom he conquered immediately afterwards without aay 
accompaniments of massacre. Mr. Murphy does not, how- 
ever, ignore the fact that England and Ireland took opposite 
sides in the great conflict which established the liberties of 
England. There is not much evidence that the Irish were 
actuated in their policy by loyalty to Charles I. Cromwell 
stigmatized it as a mere pretence, and the fact that, at various 
periods during the eight years of anarchy, they offered their 
country respectively to the Pope, to the Duke of Lorraine, 
and to the Duke of Ormonde, seems to set this question at 
rest. The rising of 1641 was, in fact, a stroke for indepen- 


* He says again, rather significantly, ‘The army was deeply imbued with a 
horror and detestation of the Irish rebels, the result of the continual reports of 
the atrocities alleged to be perpetrated on their Protestant brethren’ (p. 78). 
The italics are ours. 
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dence, an attempt to get rid of England altogether while she 
was struggling in the throes of civil war. It was no new 
thing in Irish history. In Elizabeth’s day Ireland took the 
side of Spain just as at the Revolution she found an ally in 
France in the struggle between Louis XIV.and William III. No 
doubt Charles I. had as much right to employ the ten thousand 
Irish Catholics sent into England in his conflict with the 
Parliament as the Parliament had to secure the help of the 
Scottish forces against the king. When Charles I., as a 
French writer says, was putting a rope round the neck of 
British liberty, the Irish helped him to pull it at the right 
time. But what would have been thought of the sagacity of 
the English Parliament if they had allowed the Irish to sacri- 
fice their liberties to the arms of despotic monarchy? If 
Charles I. had won his battle, England would have been pros- 
trate at his feet, and Ireland, with her flourishing Protestant 
interests, would have been left to the mercy of those who 
were so merciless in the day of their power. These are facts 
to be remembered in estimating the policy of Cromwell in 
Ireland. 

~The campaign was opened at Drogheda with a picked army 
of twelve thousand veterans on the general’s own favourite 
day, the 3rd of September, 1649, about a fortnight after his 


landing in Dublin. His strategy was manifest in his very 


first acts. He forbad any plundering of the peasantry by his 
soldiers, and offered to pay for all provisions and to protect 
the people so long as ‘they behaved themselves peaceably 
and quietly,’ and paid the contributions imposed for the 
maintenance of the army.* 

The capture of Drogheda was an important and necessary 
feature of his plan, for it contained the flower of the Royalist 
army, under the command of Sir Arthur Aston, an English 


* This proclamation does not justify the statement of Mr. Murphy which 
immediately precedes it, that on ‘Cromwell’s arrival in Dublin he addressed 
his soldiers, and declared that no mercy should be shown to the Irish, and that 
they should be dealt with as the Canaanites in Joshua's time.’ His authorities 
for this statement are Anderson’s ‘ Royal Genealogies,’ p. 786, quoted in ‘Curry’s 
Review,’ vol. ii, p. 11, and Macaulay’s ‘History of England,’ vol. i. p. 130. 
Macaulay says nothing of such an address. It is curious, moreover, that con- 
temporary writers know nothing of such a proclamation to his soldiers. Crom- 
well certainly came to Ireland, as he tells the Catholic bishops, ‘ to avenge the 
massacre ;’ but he did not intend to punish any but those guilty of blood. It 
would have been the utmost folly to begin his campaign with a threat to destroy 
the whole people, and thus lead them to fight with all the energy of despair. 
Mr. Murphy himself asserts that Cromwell-‘ took care to have the report spread 
abroad that he had come to check the arbitrary power of the nobility, and to 
restore to the people the free exercise of their religion.’ Is this fact, whatever 
may be the evidence for it, consistent with Mr. Murpby’s previous statement ? 
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Catholic; and ‘being a passport to the northern parts of 
Ireland, it was essential to the security of the metropolis, and 
the keeping up of communication with these parts; as a sea- 
port, situated opposite the English coast, it afforded the most 
direct means of intercourse with England’ (p. 84). Crom- 
well stormed the place in an incredibly short space of time. 
His slaughter of the garrison was a pure piece of strategy, if 
it was not also designed to avenge the Irish massacres. As 
Carlyle significantly remarks, ‘It cut through the heart of the 
Irish war.’ It is Cromwell’s own justification of an act which 
he describes as one ‘ which otherwise cannot but work remorse 
and regret.’ * 

It certainly had the effect of accelerating the submission of 
Ireland. The immediate result was the opening of Ulster to 
his army. His next step was to strike a decisive blow in the 
far south. Wexford was the most important position held by 
the Irish on the eastern coast, because it was the port through 
which they ‘ obtained their largest supplies of arms and am- 
munition from foreign powers.’ Its people were distinguished 
by great religious ferocity towards Protestants, and the pirates 


* A further explanation of his severity is afforded by Mr. Murphy’s proofs 
‘that the bulk of the garrison consisted, not of English Protestants, but of Irish 
Catholic soldiers. Mr. Froude, following Ludlow, Bate, and others, says, ‘ several 
of the regiments, almost wholly English, had been thrown into Drogheda under 
Sir Arthur Aston, late governor of Reading’ (vol. i. p. 123). Mr. Murphy at- 
tributes this statement to the disposition of Mr. Froude ‘to extenuate Cromwell’s 
cruelties to the Irish,’ and he says very properly, ‘if the garrison consisted mainly 
of English, how could Cromwell say that ‘their death was a righteous punish- 
ment for having imbrued their hands in innocent blood?”’ Cromwell's exact 
words were, ‘so much innocent blood.’ Ormonde says expressly that, ‘of the 
soldiers and officers of the garrison, the greater part were of that religion’ (the 
Catholic), while the Essex MSS. at Stowe state that the majority of them were 
Catholics. The question is still unsettled whether Cromwell offered quarter to 
the garrison. We have his own words to the commander of Dundalk, ‘I offered 
‘mercy to the garrison of Tredagh [Drogheda], in sending the governor a summons 
before I attempted the taking of it, which being refused brought their evil upon 
itthem’ (Carlyle’s Letters, p. 48). ‘Being thus entered we refused them quarter, 
having the day before summoned the town’ (p. 49). Yet Ormonde and Claren- 
‘don, both however hostile to Cromwell, maintain that the officers of the Puritan 
‘army promised quarter to such as would lay down their arms, and when they 
had done so and the place was in their power, Cromwell gave orders that 
no quarter should be given. The acts of Cromwell’s officers may have been 
unauthorized. Another point often discussed is the fate of the citizens of 
Drogheda. Mr. Froude says that none of them perished but those who fought side 
by side with the troops, and that the women and children perished accidentally 
(‘English in Ireland,’ vol. i. p. 124). Bruodin, an ecclesiastic, says in a letter to 
the Propaganda at Rome, ‘Four thousand Catholic men, besides a vast multi- 
tude of ecclesiastics, and of women, youths, and children, were unmercifully 
slain.’ Belling, another Catholic writer, says the whole number of slain in 
Drogheda was four thousand, of whom three thousand were officers and soldiers. 
There may be exaggeration in these figures, but we are inclined to think that 
Mr, Froude’s explanation is hardly satisfactory. 
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that found shelter in its harbour harassed the communica- 
tions with England. Cromwell reached the place by a swift 
march along the eastern coast, so as to secure the co-opera- 
tion of his ships by the way, as the interior of the country still 
bristled with castles garrisoned by the Royalists and the Con- 
federates. As Wexford refused to surrender, he repeated the 
terrible lesson of Drogheda.* The immediate effect of its 
capture was the revolt of the Munster garrisons and the sur- 
render of a great many castles and towns, the Royalist soldiers 
joining the forces of Cromwell, for ‘they could not endure the 
thought of joining with the Irish against their countrymen.’ 
Ormonde’s plans were thus completely frustrated by the rapid 
course of events, for he had hoped to gather a great army from 
Ulster and Munster that would drive the parliamentary 
general into the sea. Mr. Murphy may therefore well say 
that the revolt of the Munster garrison ‘decided the fate of 
Ireland, for it gave to Cromwell’s army, without the loss of a 
drop of blood or the striking of a blow, excellent winter quarters, 
and opened to him the means of holding direct communica- 
tion at all times with England just when his forces were 
reduced, by sickness and losses in the field, from twelve 
thousand to six thousand, and demoralized by the repulses 
they had met with at Waterford and Duncannon’ (p. 213). 
The principal cause of the repulses in question was the ‘ com- 
mon sickness of the country,’ by which he lost no less than a 
thousand men in his tentative siege of Waterford. 

The spring campaign began on January 29, 1650, as it was 
one of the mildest winters on record. He intended now to 
leave the coast and to strike into the heart of the country, as 
so many of the garrisons had surrendered. Kilkenny, ‘the 
head-quarters of the confederation, the nursery of the late 
rebellion,’ was the next object of attack; as ‘it was so much 
into their bowels.’ It surrendered after a gallant struggle on 
the 29th of March. The soldiers desecrated the religious 
monuments and put many priests to death. The storming of 


* Mr. Murphy quotes fresh testimony on the subject of the Wexford massacre: 
‘Great mortality did accompany that fury of both soldier and native: all sex 
and age indifferently there perished’ (‘ Aphorismal Discovery,’ vol. ii. p. 54). Dr. 
Fleming, archbishop of Dublin, writing to the Propaganda at Rome soon after, 
said that ‘many priests, some religious, innumerable citizens, and two thousand 
soldiers were massacred.’ A Jesuit father, writing in 1655, says that Cromwell 
exterminated the citizens with the sword. There is further ample testimony to 
confirm these reports. Cromwell himself admits that they ‘put to the sword 
all that came in their way’ (p. 159). 

t He laments especially the want of physicians, ‘ being fain to trust our lives 
in the Papist doctors’ hands when we fall sick, which is much, if not more than 
our adventures in the field.’ 
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Clonmel followed shortly after, costing Cromwell two thousand 
of his best troops, for it was defended by the skill and bravery 
of an O’Neill. At this point in the campaign, Cromwell was 
recalled to England to prosecute the war against the Scotch, 
leaving the complete subjugation of the country to be carried 
out by Ireton and Ludlow. He set sail from Youghal on May 
29,1650. Mr. Murphy improperly drops the history at this 
point, as if the campaign ended with the departure of the 
general, and without attempting to sum up the results of his 
nine months’ decisive work in Ireland. In fact, the campaign 
was still virtually under his direction, and went on for a con- 
siderable time in the hands of his two most skilful lieutenants.* 
It was not formally ended till October 1652. 

The impression left upon our minds by Mr. Murphy’s book 
is unquestionably that of the tremendous severity that Crom- 
well exercised toward the Irish people. And this is a just 
impression, though the number of those actually killed in 
war was comparatively small. But there are some aspects 
of this severity which need more explanation than is afforded 
by the present work. The great Puritan conqueror never 
left the Irish people in doubt as to his intention to suppress 
all public exercise of the Roman Catholic religion : ‘ For that 
which you mention concerning liberty of conscience (he says 
to the Governor of Ross), I meddle not with any man’s con- 
science. But if by liberty of conscience you mean a liberty 
to exercise the mass, I judge it best to use plain dealing, and 
to let you know that, where the Parliament of England have 
power, that will not be allowed of.’ He was, perhaps, the 
most tolerant man of his age—he wanted a synod to bring the 
different Protestant sects into peaceful agreement, he would 
have insured a complete legal toleration to the Jews, he would 
even have received in England a bishop to preside over the 
religious communion of the Roman Catholics—but he was 
totally opposed to the toleration of Romanism in Ireland. 
How far his policy was dictated by political or by religious 
motives cannot now be determined. But he was already 
fully aware that the object of the Irish rebellion of 1641 was 
the extirpation of Protestantism,+ and that the Irish con- 


* «The ulterior arrangements for Ireland were those of the Commonwealth 
Parliament and the proper official persons; not specially Oliver's arrangements, 
though of course he remained a chief authority in that matter, and nothing 
could well be done which he with any emphasis distinctly condemned’ (Carlyle’s 
Letters, p. 149). 

t Sir Phelim O’Neill said to Lady Strabane, ‘ that he would never leave off the 
work he had begun till mass should be said or sung in every church in Ireland, 
and that a Protestant should not live in Ireland, be he of what nation he 
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federates proscribed Protestant worship wherever they estab- 
lished their power,* though the Protestants were then nearly 
one-fifth of the entire population, disputing, indeed, among 
themselves whether they should allow the use of one chapel 
in Dublin for the use of Charles I. These are facts of which 
Mr. Murphy makes no mention whatever, but they help to 
throw some light upon the inexorable sternness with which 
Cromwell repressed the whole ecclesiastical organization of 
Romanism, banishing, or imprisoning, or killing the priests. 
It is an altogether melancholy page of history. Mr. Murphy 
describes the severities to bishops, priests, and friars in full 
detail. The facts are unhappily without dispute, but he has 
given us no hint of the grounds of the special obnoxiousness 
of the Catholic clergy to their Puritan conquerors. The 
priests and the friars were put to death in all, or nearly all, 
the places stormed by Cromwell. ‘Where any forces sur- 
rendered, the priests were always excepted ; they were thence- 
forth out of protection to be treated as enemies that had not 
surrendered.’t Therefore, we can well understand the signi- 
ficant statement of Mr. Murphy— 


In the year 1649 there were in Ireland twenty-three bishops and four 
archbishops. Inthe cathedrals there were as usual canons and dignitaries ; 
the parishes had pastors, a great number of priests, and numerous con- 
vents of regulars. But after Cromwell had attained to supreme power, 
all were scattered. Over three hundred were put to death, one thousand 
more driven into exile. Four bishops were slain, the others were obliged 
to fly to foreign countries, except the Bishop of Kilmore, who was too 
feeble to be removed (MS. in the Arundel Library, Stonyhurst). In 


' 1641, there were in Ireland forty-three houses of the Dominican order, 


and six hundred religious. Ten years after, there was not a single house 
in their possession, and three-fourths of the religious were dead or in exile 
(‘Hib. Dom.,’ p. 286). 


Well may Mr. Froude say, with a sort of half-cynical 
exultation, ‘ During the ten years of Cromwell’s government, 
the priests and their works were at an end.’ Yet it is right 
that we should understand the conduct of Cromwell in the 
light of indisputable facts. He regarded the clergy as the 
chief instigators of the massacres. Now, when we remember 
that, according to the best evidence, they, at least, had a 
would’ (Lodge, v. 114). He only repeated what the O’Neill in Elizabeth’s day 
deelared in a manifesto issued in 1599, that ‘he would employ himself to the 
utmost of his power for the extirpation of heresy ’ (Leland, ii. 364-367). 

* Cox, ii. 189; Leland, iii. 310. 

t Not exactly ; because, according to Mr. Murphy’s own account, Cromwell 
informed the governor of Kilkenny that the priests would be untouched if the 


place would surrender, but, said he, ‘ if they fall otherwise into my hands, I 
believe they know what to expect from me’ (p. 304). 
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leading part in preparing the civil war, * that at the famous 
conference in Multifarnham Abbey, held the week before the 
outbreak, when the question was discussed what was to be 
done with the Protestants, some of the friars were for killing and 
others for banishing them, that the clergy were the master- 
spirits of the Irish confederation, that Bishop Evor McMahon 
instigated the worst cruelties of Sir Phelim O'Neill against 
the Protestants,t that the priests in many places made them- 
selves conspicious by their cruelties,t and that the priests 
were often found fighting by the side of the Irish, the severity 
of Cromwell becomes intelligible, especially in the light of his 
declaration at the beginning of the campaign that he came 
‘to avenge the massacre.’ The same observation applies to 
the unfortunately many cases in which Cromwell killéd the 
Irish women in storming of towns. They had made them- 
selves most obnoxious to the Puritan soldiers by their 
cruelties to the Protestants in the 1641 massacre. ‘The 
Irish women were so obnoxious to the English and Scotch 
on account of their well-known cruelties to the Protestants 
who fell into the hands of the rebels in the beginning of 
the insurrection, that the soldiers could scarcely be refrained 
from cutting them up whenever they met with them’ (Reid’s 
‘History,’ vol. i. 355). Indeed, Mr. Murphy quotes a passage 
from Lingard, in which mention is made of the killing of one 
hundred Irish women in England, after the battle of Naseby, 
‘under the pretext that they were Irish Catholics,’ and he 
adds the significant remark that ‘the murder of Irish women 
was nothing new to the Puritans;’ but he does not explain the 
origin of the Puritan dislike to these women. ‘One hundred 
and ninety were at once thrown headlong from the bridge of 
Portadown ; Irish ecclesiastics encouraging this deed by their 

resence. The very women, it is said, imbrued their hands 
in the blood of these helpless hostages; even children were 
seen playing unconsciously with their feeble hands in gore.’ § 

* Lord Castlehaven, a Roman Catholic nobleman, says: ‘But, alas! the 
Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnal, and the councils of Spain and Rome, and the 
Irish monasteries and seminaries in so many countries of Europe, and very 
many of the churchmen returning home out of them, and chiefly the titular 
bishops, together with the superiors of regular orders, took an effectual course, 
under the specious colour of religion, to add continually more fuel to the burn- 
ing coals’ (‘ Memories,’ p. 22). 

t Carte’s ‘ Ormonde,’ i. 176. 

t Mr. Murphy quotes from Borlase’s ‘ Rebellion’ (p. 264) :‘ The Lords Justices 
Borlase and Parsons, in the beginning of the rebellion, had forbidden any 
quarter to be given to those Catholics whom they found in arms, and princi- 

ally all priests, as being known incendiaries of the rebellion and prime actors 


in exemplary cruelty.’ 
§ Lascelles’ ‘ Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibernie.’ 
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We are surprised at the historical credulity of Mr. Murphy 
in accepting the story of the three hundred virgins put to 
death in the public square of Wexford, which was never heard 
of for a hundred years after the Cromwellian campaign. But 
melancholy as the narratives of this book undoubtedly are, it is 
only just to the memory of Cromwell to repeat his declaration 
at Youghal to the Irish bishops: ‘Give us one instance of 
one man since my coming to Ireland not in arms, massacred, 
destroyed, or banished, concerning the massacre and de- 
struction of whom justice hath not been done or endeavoured 
to be done’ (p. 420). Our only misgiving is that care was not 
taken either in the case of ecclesiastics or of women to make 
the ‘justice’ as discriminating as it ought to have been on the 
grounds of policy and law. 

But it is time that we should proceed to draw certain lessons 
from this unspeakably painful book, bearing directly upon the 
political and social problems of the present hour. Mr. Murphy 
does not attempt either to summarize the results of the Crom- 
wellian campaign or to hint at its effects upon the destinies 
of Ireland. Sometimes it happens that the events of history 
repeat themselves so accurately that a knowledge of the past 
is a tolerable safeguard for future conduct, while there is often 
again a sufficient similarity in the events to make the expe- 


‘rience of others useful as a warning against their errors. 


This observation is quite applicable in the present case. 

The first lesson is suggested by the ease and thoroughness 
with which Ireland was conquered by Cromwell. Nine months 
completed such a subjugation as Ireland had never seen. Yet 
the Irish armies were more numerous than those of the Parlia- 


ment; they were led by generals like Owen Roe O’Neill, and 


others of the O’Neill family, who were famous in war; and 
they fought in their own country, with all the advantages of 
local knowledge and local sympathy. Yet they never fought 
a single battle with Cromwell in the open field. The slight 
skirmishes are not worth mention. How can we account for 
the rapid and complete collapse of Irish resistance? Some- 
thing must, no doubt, be allowed for the spirit of an army led 
by the conquering genius of a Cromwell, and composed of the 
veterans of Naseby and Marston Moor, athirst for spoil and 
inspired by fanaticism. But the main cause of Irish defeat 
was the divisions that distracted the country. The Anglo- 
Irish Catholics of the Pale and the old Irish Catholics of the 
rest of the country were at war all through the eight years of 
anarchy which preceded the visit of Cromwell. The Confede- 
ration of Kilkenny tried, again and again, to remove what 
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hy they called ‘a causeless distrust,’ but they utterly failed ; 


to while both classes of Irish were jealous of the Royalists, 
rd represented by Ormonde and Inchiquin, who were Protestants. 
ut Then, again, the old Irish were divided among themselves, 
is some being inclined to come to terms with Cromwell rather 
on than rely on Ormonde ; others eager to patch up a peace with 
of the Anglo-Irish, so as to secure a unity of action. All through 
d the campaign the Irish gave information to their English 
le- enemies (p. 388), and supplied them with provisions. They 
ed were thus so divided among themselves that they could never 
ot make a united attempt to resist the progress of the ruthless 
ke conqueror. The massacres of the Drogheda and Wexford gar- 
he risons, followed as they were almost immediately by the revolt 
of the Munster garrisons, took the heart out of the Irish and 
ns ended the war. It is quite clear, however, that if Cromwell 
he had been driven out, Ireland could not have governed itself 
hy any more than it can at the present moment. Now there is 
n- nobody, not even Mr. Parnell, who questions the ability of 
es England to conquer Ireland again by the methods of war; 
ry but such an experiment will never be tried for the very cause 
st which procured the subjugation of Ireland in 1650. The 
on proclivity to divisions and quarrels seems inherent in the 
e- national character. A Nationalist writer admits that ‘the 
3. Irish had numberless opportunities of establishing their in- 
dependence, and lost every one of them by their absurd and 
Ss mischievous contentions;’ and Mr. Froude reminds them 
hs that ‘there never was a time when there was not an abund- 
et ance of Irish who would make common cause with the Eng- 
a- lish.’ * Lord Castlehaven says, ‘ The Irish are so false that 
id nobody is to be trusted; either the husband or the wife are 
1d treating with the enemy or in their camp.’ The country is 
of still divided. Ulster must always stand apart in her pros- 
ht perous and independent isolation. The Protestants and the 
ht Catholics of the other provinces are more widely separated 
or than ever, while the Catholic nobility and gentry, at present 
e- driven from political life or holding a very partial but pre- 
d carious place in politics, have no sympathy with the masses 
16 of the Irish Catholic people. Thus there are no elements of 
d union in the country. 
ut The next lesson that the Irish ought to learn from very 
- bitter experience is that they have never accomplished any- 
1e thing by force, but that every fresh resort to it has only 
of brought increasing disaster and humiliation. Not to go 
4° farther back than 1641, we have seen that the Roman Catholic 
ut is * ‘English in Ireland,’ vol. i. p. 12. 
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nobility and gentry lost nearly the whole of their land, and 
that the country lost more than a third of its population, in 
eleven years. The massacre was a great blunder as well as a 
great crime. It has prejudiced the Irish cause from that day 
to this. Its object was to wrest Ulster from the new settlers, 
but Ulster is now the only part of Ireland in cordial alliance 
with England, the richest, the most progressive, and the most 
enlightened part of it.* The next resort to force was at the 
Revolution, when the Irish had France for an ally; but the 
movement of 1688, so glorious to England, was ruinous to 


- Ireland, for it repeated the slaughters and confiscations of 


Cromwell, it led to the Penal Laws, which outlawed the whole 
Catholic people in allthe relations of social life, and deepened 
the chasm .between Protestant and Catholic in Ireland. 
The next resort to force was in 1798, when the Irish found 
allies very unexpectedly among a portion of their Protestant 
countrymen ; but that movement was cruelly crushed, but not 
before Protestants and Catholics were divided more than ever 
by the religious massacres of Scullabogue and Wexford. The 
rebellion of the United Irishmen caused the long delay in 
granting Catholic emancipation. It is almost needless to 
refer to the insurrectionary spurts of 1848 under the Young 
Trelanders, and of 1867 under the Fenians, which had only 
the effect of bringing down the vengeance of the law upon 
the leading actors in these futile enterprises. Thus, first and 
last, the Irish have lost everything by force as they have 
gained everything by the legitimate course of constitutional 
agitation. Yet Nationalist writers persist in lauding the Irish 
for their tenacity of purpose, as if there were any merit in a 
purpose that could never translate itself into solid fact. They 
ought to see as clearly as we do that, in any form of connec- 
tion between two distinct but unequal countries, Ireland must 
ever be dependent upon England, and no provision of positive 
institutions and no artificial arrangement can make the fact 
otherwise. Ireland, even if independent, would still be de- 
pendent or at the mercy of her more powerful neighbour. 
Another lesson is that the evils which Ireland has been 
suffering for many generations arose chiefly from the long 
delay of the union with this country. Cromwell understood 
the interests that were at stake, and the necessity of simplify- 
ing the political relations of all the three kingdoms by his 
great measure to have them represented in one Imperial 


Parliament. Accordingly the legislature of 1654 contained 


ss Belfast, the capital of Ulster, pays a larger income-tax than Dublin, the 
capital of the whole country, The figures are respectively £67,058, £64,742, 
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thirty representatives from Ireland. But his reign was too 
short to test the practical value of his policy. One of its 
immediate effects was the Navigation Act, which placed Ire- 
land, as regards commerce, on an equal footing with England, 
and led to a rapid and continuous development of her resources. 
But Charles II. repealed the Act, and prepared the way for 
those further restrictions on her commerce and trade, at once 
so disastrous and so impolitic, that brought her down into the 
deepest poverty. We all remember the eloquent passage of 
Macaulay, in which, following Clarendon, he speaks of the 
conquered country under the iron rule of Cromwell as begin- 
ning to wear an outward face of prosperity, and English 
landowners as beginning to complain ‘ that they were met in 
every market by the products,of Ireland and to clamour for 
protecting laws.’* England saw the necessity of bringing 
Scotland into the union sixty years after Cromwell’s day, but 
refused to listen to the voice of Ireland at the very same time 
demanding for herself a similar incorporation.t The long 
delay of the union only created a deeper estrangement, lead- 
ing to fresh complications in the political relations of the 
separate kingdoms. The necessity of the union now is still 
more unquestionable. There is nothing in the present temper 
of the Irish people to justify the conviction that if their 
country was independent it would soon become a cordial ally 


- of England. The two countries would, in fact, become a 


standing menace to each other. Therefore Englishmen of all 
political parties say to Ireland what the Republicans of the 
North said to the Southern States of America, ‘ The union 
must be preserved, but within these limits there is nothing 
that you may not ask and hope to obtain within the range of 
our legislative power.’ But the union is still more necessary 
on account of the divisions of the Irish people themselves. 
It is no longer a struggle between England and Ireland, but 
between two different classes of Irishmen themselves; not 
even a fight between Protestants and Catholics, for religious 
feeling at present is wonderfully in abeyance, but between 
Catholics of the higher classes and the Catholics who till the 
ground. John Stuart Mill appreciated the situation exactly 
when he defined self-government in Ireland to mean govern- 
ment by ‘ Irishmen; that is, almost always by men with a 
strong party animosity against some part of her population, 
unless, indeed, the stronger party began its career of freedom 
by driving the whole of the weaker party beyond the seas.’ 

* «History of England,’ vol. i. p. 130. 

+ Froude’s ‘ English in Ireland,’ vol. i. r. 300. 
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This was not the opinion of an enemy of the Irish people, 
Professor King, of the United States, who has given us his 
experiences of a visit to Ireland, in a spirit exceedingly 
favourable to the people, frankly says, ‘I have great doubts 
of their being able to live in harmony under any system of 
government they themselves would devise,’ and accordingly 
counsels them to throw in their lot with the Liberals of Eng- 
land as most capable and most inclined to promote the peace 
and prosperity of the country. 

Another lesson is suggested by the relation of the Irish 
people to that great question of land, which Mr. Lecky, as we 
have seen, declares to be the great disturbing cause through 
every period of their history. He says very truly, that ‘ The 
Cromwellian settlement is the foundation of that deep and 
lasting division between the proprietary and the tenants, 
which is the chief cause of the political and social evils of 
Ireland.’* No doubt it swept away the old Brehon tenures, 
which arrested the social and economical development of the 
people at an almost primitive stage, but it replaced them by 
a tenure which placed the people for two centuries at the 
mercy of a grasping and greedy proprietary, estranged from 
the people by race, religion, and feeling. ‘There are still six 
hundred thousand farmers in Ireland. It has been the work 
of our day to emancipate them from the control of the land- 
lords by giving them a sure and safe interest in their tenan- 
cies. The proprietors are, no doubt, still there, but they 
have no power of capricious eviction, and they can no longer 
extort an unreasonable rent. The old feudalism has been 
destroyed. The Irish farmer is at last independent. 

There is just another closing lesson which is more applic- 
able to ourselves than to the Irish people. The Cromwellian 
settlement was an almost complete failure, so as to remind 
one of Guizot’s significant remark upon Cromwell, that ‘he 
could conquer but he could not found.’ It was based upon a 
merciless proscription of a whole nation, while the Ulster 
settlement under James I. succeeded, because it found a 
place, though an inferior one, in the plan of the plantation 
for the Irish people. No enterprise can ever succeed which 


does not provide for the interests of all classes in a nation. 


This is a well-established political axiom. But we now know, 

by bitter experience, that it is very difficult utterly to undo 

the wrong that we have done. We may be inclined to com- 

plain of the tendency of a book like Mr. Murphy’s to revive 

the recollections of this wrong in the memories of a people 
* Vol ii. p. 174. 
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far too retrospective either for their comfort or their pro- 
gress. But we ought to recollect that the sense of injustice 
in the Irish mind might have been greatly diminished, if the 
policy pursued during the century that intervened between 
the time of Swift and the time of Grey had not been what it 
was. The Irish people still speak indignantly of the penal 
laws as having darkened the intellect and degraded ihe 
honour of the nation; but these laws, because they were 
ineffective through official connivance, did not produce any- 
thing like the mischief wrought by the proscription of trade 
and commerce which impoverished the whole nation. Besides, 
while nobody now ventures to justify or excuse the penal laws, 
it is not convenient or wise to forget that the system of 
governing exclusively by English ideas, long so regnant in 
the political life of these kingdoms, has only recently been 
abandoned ; while the administrative ascendancy of Protes- 
tantism in a Catholic country is still practically unbroken, 
though it is no longer exercised for the oppression or injury of 
the people. We may think that the apparently irreconcil- 
able attitude of the Irish would have been more appropriate 
fifty years ago than at a time when there is such an evident 
desire on the part of the Imperial Purliament to rectify past 
injustice, and provide for the genuine welfare of Irishmen. 
But the smart of injustice rankles long after the worst part of 
it disappears, and there is much reason for our exercising 
patience with what we may regard as the insolence and 
intolerance displayed by the Irish of to-day. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these concessions, we cannot allow the empire to 
be broken up because the Englishmen of two centuries ago 
were tyrants of the worst kind in Ireland. We offer our 
Irish fellow-subjects a fair share in the government of every. 
part of these kingdoms, while we have already carried the 
policy of deferring to Irish convictions farther than it has 
yet been carried in relation to England and Scotland. But 
the union of the kingdoms must be maintained at all hazards. 
D. 
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Art. VI.—The Four-hundredth Birthday of Luther, 


The Reformation in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knows 
ledge. The Hibbert Lectures for 1883. By Cuarues 
Bearp, B.A. Williams and Norgate. 


In the noble monument at Worms, among the figures in 
bronze which are grouped about the colossal statue of Luther, 


- stand Wickliffe, Huss, Savonarola, and Reuchlin. It is right 


that these forerunners of the Reformation should hold this 
place of honour, on account of the leavening influence that 
went forth from their lives and work. Yet the movement of 
Luther holds no conscious or proximate relation to either of 
these leaders. With Reuchlin, to be sure, an older contem- 
porary, the chief of the Humanists in Germany, one who 
encouraged Biblical study, and fought out a sharp contest 
with the Dominican inquisitors with whom Luther was to do 
battle, the Saxon Reformer may be said to be somewhat 
affiliated. Yet Reuchlin did not teach Luther his doctrine, 
and himself died, as he had lived, in the old Church. His 
greatest service to the Protestant cause—direct service, we 
mean, for his indirect service as the promoter of letters and 
the foe of intolerant superstition merits all praise—was the 
gift of Melanchthon, his relative whom he sent in his early 
youth to Wittenberg with his patriarchal blessing. Melanch- 
thon, like Erasmus, was not of the stuff of which pioneers 
in a revolution are made. But his work in behalf of 
learning and education, in which he was the complement 
of Luther, is more and more appreciated as time goes on. 
‘The Preceptor of Germany,’ the St. John of the Reformation, 
did a work for religion and science—a work of his own—of in- 
estimable value. As to the other three famous Reformers 
before the time above named, Luther’s enterprise had no 
genetic relation to either of them. It was long before 
Luther knew anything of Huss. In the convent at Erfurt, he 
casually looked into a volume of his sermons, and found the 
doctrine so good that he inferred that Huss must have abjured 
it, and been put to death for his apostasy. In the disputa- 
tion at Leipsic he was bold enough to say that among the 
propositions held by Huss and condemned at Constance, there 
were some that were thoroughly evangelical. He does not 
hesitate to place Huss among his predecessors in witnessing 


to true doctrine. Yet his laudation of the Bohemian martyr 


is qualified. He says of him in the ‘ Table Talk:’ ‘ He has 
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grubbed out and rooted out some thorns, weeds, and briars in 
the vineyard of Christ, and attacked the abuses and wretched 
conduct under the Pope; but I, Dr. Martin Luther, have 
come into the open, well-ploughed field, and attacked and 
overthrown the Pope’s doctrine.’ For Wickliffe, with whom .- 
he had less acquaintance, he had less respect ; and Melanch- 
thon, in a letter to Myconius in 1530, professes to find many 
errors in him, and to miss the sreat doctrine of righteous- 
ness by faith. Neither of the Saxon leaders was familiar 
enough with the English Reformer to do him full justice. In | 
another passage of the ‘Table Talk,’ Luther says of both 
Wickliffe and Huss, ‘They assailed life,’ or conduct, ‘ under 
the Papacy ; but I attacked not principally the life, but the 
doctrine.’ For Savonarola, Luther acquired a sincere respect ; 
and published, with an appreciative preface, his tract on the 
fifty-first Psalm. 

If Luther derived no immediate impulse from these mighty 
men who did so much to pave the way for the development 
and spread of Protestantism, it is equally true that he did not 
owe his views and experiences of the gospel to the previous 
teaching of men comparatively enlightened, like John Wessel, 
who belonged to the generation previous. When he read 
Wessel’s writings, he was astonished to find them so nearly 
consonant with his own opinions. To an earlier Reformer, 
who deserves the place which he holds in the Worms monu- 
ment, Luther was, in an unconscious and remote way, largely 
indebted. Thisis Peter Waldus. The Waldenses before the Re- 
formation were not so free from the errors of Rome, nor so near 
to the Protestant creed, as they have been commonly thought 
to have been, and as they actually became after the new light 
shone upon them. But, not to speak of their opposition to cor- 
rupt usages in the Church, they helped to bring the Scriptures 
into honour. Connected with them is a series of movements, 
nrg from different centres, and extending through the 

fteenth century, which indicate a growing desire to get at 
the Word of God in the Scriptures, and, at the same time, 
ministered to that craving. Within less than a century pre- 
vious to Luther, not less than fourteen editions of the whole 
Bible were printed in High German—varied forms of one 
translation—and four in Low German. There had been one 


‘or more complete translations into the vernacular both in 


France and Italy. This is remarkable, although, as was 
true of Luther for a long time during his monastic experi- 
ence, only select portions of the Bible were known generally 
even to inquisitive readers. There was thus a religious 
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aspiration which prompted men to come directly to the 
Scriptures. Besides this, there was the great literary move- 
- ment, the revival of learning, which, in Germany especially, 
but also in the other countries, was attended by an eager 
curiosity to explore the sacred books. It might be an intel. 
lectual and scholastic motive ; but a religious and theological 
interest was generally mingled with it. The publication of 
the New Testament in Greek by Erasmus was one fruit of 
the ardent wish to commune face to face with the Biblical 
authors. 

Of course, in tracing to its source Luther’s movement and 
his theology, the influence of Augustine must be recognized 
as an important factor. No Augustinian monk ever deserved 
better to wear the title by which his order was distinguished 
than the monk of Erfurt and Wittenberg. He not only wore 
the garb of the order, as on the occasion when he stood before 
the imperial Diet at Worms, but on the great topics of 
sin and grace he was steeped in the teaching of the foremost 
of the Latin Fathers. After the Bible, Augustine was the 
teacher whom he valued most. Yet the proximate and prin- 
cipal source of the religious experience of Luther, and of the 
Lutheran revolt against the doctrine of Rome, is in the 
German mystics of the preceding period—in Tauler and in 
other men of the same type. These were the apostles of a 
more spiritual religion. Not rebelling against the authority 
of Popes and Councils, having no quarrel with the traditional 
doctrine of the sacraments, they still yearned for a more 
direct insight into the gospel, a closer personal communion 
with God, and with Christ, and with the world invisible. Itis in © 
this class of writers and preachers—not losing sight of medieval 
prototypes, like St. Bernard in one aspect of his character 
and activity—that we are to seck for the seed of the gospel, 
new and yet old, which came forth out of the heart of Luther, 
and awoke a response in so many souls. One who would find 
the germs of his inmost thoughts on this subject should peruse 
the little mystical book—his partiality for which has made it 
famous—the ‘ Deutsche Theologia.’ From this ‘noble little 
book,’ as he calls it in the preface to the edition of it which he 
— in 1518, next to the Bible and St. Augustine, 

e had learned more than from any other book ‘what 
God, Christ, man, and all things are.’ The keynote of this 
book is the idea that the life and joy of the soul are in the 
the sinking of self in an absolute surrender of the will to God. 
‘I-ness’ (Ichheit), ‘selfhood’ (Selbstheit), ‘me’ and ‘ mine, 
involve sin, misery, death. All things, the author tells us, 
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are essentially in God; more essentially than in themselves. 
‘The old man is egoism’ (Ichheit) and disobedience ; the new 
man is Christ and obedience. Obedience in Adam went down 
and died, and in Christ is risen and become alive. Man must 
go through hell to enter heaven; thatis to say, when one feels 
himself unworthy of any comfort or blessing from God or His 
creatures, and feels himself absolutely worthless and lost, and 
when he willingly accepts this lot, giving up self with an utter 
resignation, then heaven—the heaven of peace, serenity, and 
union to God—comesto him. God does not leave him in this 
hell of despair, but accepts him, seeing that he desires not 
self, but only the eternal good. The soul of Christ, it is said, 
must go through hell before it reaches heaven. In this He is 
our prototype. Though He was without sin, there was in 
Him a total self-surrender and absorption in the Divine will. 
In this life man is between heaven and hell; he can turn 
to which he will. For the more there is of selfhood (Higen- 
schaft), the more there is of hell and wretchedness ; the less 
of his own will, the less of hell, and the nearer is the soul to 
the kingdom of heaven.’ 

These specimens are but glimpses of a strain of thought 
not unfamiliar to those conversant with the literature of 
mysticism, yet full of profound and penetrating suggestion. 
Much as Luther owed to the mystical preachers and writers, 
and glad as he was to own the obligation, it would be a 
serious error to think that he blindly followed them, or 
reproduced their doctrine without vital modification. The 
character of that modification has been accurately pointed 
out in Dorner’s excellent work on Protestant Theology. 
Luther brought the ethical element into mystical theology. 
Conformably to the Epistles to the Romans and to the 


Galatians, and to the other New Testament scriptures, he laid — 


emphasis upon sin as involving guilt. Sin he vividly dis- 
cerned in its relation of antagonism to law. The state of 
condemnation in which men are—a fact not overlooked, 
to be sure, in the mystical school—assumed in Luther’s ex- 
perience, and hence in his teaching, a new prominence. 
The result was that in his theology personality in man was 
in no danger of falling into the background. A pantheistic 
mode of thought into which mysticism, with its idea of the 
voluntary self-annihilation of the creature, is always liable 
to drift, was a danger to which Luther was not exposed. But 
the union of Christ with mankind, in which He takes on His 
heart the whole burden that rests upon us, our union with Him, 
in which all that is His becomes ours—these are fundamental 


| 
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thoughts in Luther’s doctrine of salvation. Recent theology, 
as seen in Schleiermacher and his school, and in writers like 
McLeod Campbell and Bushnell, has exerted itself to penetrate 
to the moral and spiritual elements of the atonement. The 
identification of Christ, in sympathy with the lost race of 
which He was a member, and with God under whose con- 
demnation they lay, and the identification of the believer 
with Christ, in sympathy with His spirit and achievement, have 
been impressively set forth. But all this may be found in 
Luther, presented with an unrivalled depth of feeling and 
energy of expression.* The grand discovery of Luther was 
the discovery of the function of faith in salvation. Faith, 
as bringing the soul into immediate union with God and with 
Christ, and as lifting the believer out of the legal into 
the filial relation, is the one theme of which the Reformer 
never tires. In the room of righteousness by law or human 
merit, he proclaimed the righteousness of faith against 
the judaizing Christianity of the time, as Paul had done in 
his day. ‘The charge of antinomiarism is as groundless 
when directed against one as against the other of these 
preachers of truth. Prosaic or partisan interpreters may 
pervert the paradoxical assertions in which Luther promul- 
gates his cardinal doctrine, but the same is equally possible 
in the case of Paul. If Luther’s doctrine was actually abused, 
so was Paul’s in the ancient Church. Witness the heresy of 
Marcion. 


A believer (writes Luther) is a new creature, a new tree; therefore, all 
those sayings in vogue in the law do not belong here: as, ‘ A believer 
should (soll) do good works.’ As it is not rightly said,‘ The sun ought to 
shine,’ ‘A good tree should bring forth good fruit,’ ‘Three and seven 
should be ten.’ For it is not true that the sun should shine; it does 
it by nature, unbidden, for it is made for that,’ &. Will you, then, 
understand it thus: ‘If there is a sun. it should shine;’ ‘If thou 
believest, thou must do good works.’ This is said of a discoloured, 
obscured faith and sun ; of the right faith and sun it would be a ludicrous 
way of talking. 


As under the teaching of Pagl, so under that of Luther, false 
ideas and ceremonies fell away at the dissolving touch of 
this one central principle: the mediation of a human priest- 
hood, masses to eke out the atonement, penances and purga- 
torial inflictions, the cultus of Mary and of the saints, monas- 
ticism and other ascetic practices, the compulsory rule of 


* Passages on this topic from Luther, of much interest, may be found in 
Dorner’s ‘ History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ.’ 
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celibacy, works of supererogation; in short, whatever is 
properly included under ‘the errors of Romanism.’ 

In the magnifying of Divine agency against Pelagian 
tenets, Luther, and at the outset Melanchthon, who went fully 
as far, threw out extravagant assertions as to the absolute 
impotency of men and the direct agency of God even in the 
origination of their sinful desires. They pushed these views 
farther than even Calvin did at a later day. This opinion, 
as is well known, Melanchthon essentially modified, partly on 
account of the arguments of Erasmus, and introduced the 
synergistic theory of grace—the theory of a joint action of 
grace and free-will. Notwithstanding Luther’s exaggerated 
statements on this matter of Divine agency, the vulnerable 
point which Erasmus was not slow to detect, the Reformer’s 
whole conception of freedom as the ideal attained through 
faith and sonship, is far above the conceptions of Erasmus. 
Luther’s vehemence in affirming a dependence, which would 
logically sweep away accountableness, must be put in the 
same category with his violent denunciations of Aristotle, 
and numerous other instances of intemperate speech and 
over-statement. 

Luther’s course on the sacramental question is very signifi- 
eant, as bearing on his general character as a theologian. 
Nothing in his whole career is so grievous to Christians of the 
Protestant faith now as his treatment of Zwingli, especially his 
refusal to join hands with him at Marburg, when the rough but 
honest Swiss leader, with tears in his eyes, offered him fellow- 
ship. It is well known that Luther’s dislike of an alliance - 
with the Swiss at critical moments stood in the way of a com- 
bination of both classes of Protestants against the armed 
ageression of the common antagonist. No one will question 
that Luther on this subject indulged at times in opprobrious 
and needlessly offensive language. Worse than this, he 
endangered the great cause which he had at heart when he 
wrote, 2s he wrote to the Venetians, that transubstantiation was: 
to be preferred to the Zwinglian tenet. Nevertheless, there is. 
danger here of a hasty and too unfavourable judgment. It 
must be borne in mind that the mass had been from of old the 
central act of worship. When the Reformers dropped the 
doctrine of the miraculous transformation of the bread and 
wine, they had thrown upon them the tremendous task of 
formulating their own view. The interest that centred on 
this subject in that day is not difficult to understand. Cal- 
vinism itself has been defined as a particular view of the 
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Lord's Supper. Nor is this definition inapt as regards 
Calvinism in its earlier stages, before the Arminian contro- 
 -versy, and before predestination became a bone of contention 
with the Lutherans. Luther felt most deeply the importance 
of the objective means of grace. In the Word and the 
Sacraments Christ is offered to men still as a living reality. 
Luther dreaded everything that,as he thought, tended to resolve 
religion and religious experience into a process of one’s own 
mind, instead of a process related to, and dependent on, the 
objects of faith, to which alone life-giving efficacy belongs. 
To make the benefit of the Eucharist consist in the pious 
recollections awakened by it in the recipient, he~felt to bea 
subjective extreme, frigid in its character, and dangerous in its 
tendency. It sounds strange to hear Luther denounce the 
Sacramentarians as ‘enthusiasts’ and ‘visionaries’—Schwiir- 
mer, as he was in the habit of styling them. We should rather 
expect that he would stigmatize their theory as rationalistic. 
And this, in fact, he not unfrequently does. It was a sort of 
Rationalism that he himself seemed to discern in Zwingli, and 
this it was that excited his fears and his repugnance. Zwingli 
appeared to him to be too much the child of the Renais- 
sance, too Krasmian. Yet his meaning in hurling the epithets 
above referred to is clear. He had first met the mnemonic 
view of the Supper in Carlstadt. It was associated in his 
mind with the one-sided mysticism which, under the pretext 
of discarding the letter and making everything of the ‘ spirit,’ 
threatened to dissever faith and devotion from the guidance 
of the revealed Word and the objective means of grace, and to 
leave the individual to light his own fire, which would very 
likely turn out to be wild-fire. We may regret that Luther 
and his associates failed to extend a fraternal toleration to 
the followers of Zwingli. We can see the error into which 
they fell, of supposing that in order to fellowship there must 
be coincidence in all points of doctrine. This error, it should 
be remarked, however, Luther did not always cling to; for 
sometimes he showed a readiness to allow important differ- 
ences, if only the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesie was 
maintained. But even as to his intolerant treatment of the 
Swiss when the common cause was in peril, we ought not to 
overlook, as Ranke has observed, the influence for good 
which on the whole flowed from the Reformers’ stubborn 
adhesion to principle, and to what they considered truth and 
duty, in the face of the strongest considerations of expediency. 

There is one problem in connection.with Luther’s theology 
which bears directly on present inquiries and controversies. 
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flow is the ‘ formal principle,’ as the Germans term it, of the 
authority of the Scriptures to be adjusted to the ‘ material 
principle’ of justification by faith alone? What was Luther’s 
doctrine as to the Bible? The freedom which he used in 
rejecting certain books of the canon, and in commenting on 
particular passages, induces the inquiry, What was his cri- 
terion of judgment on these points? Sir William Hamilton, 
as others have done before and since, imputed to him a 
rationalistic treatment of Holy Writ. Hamilton, contrary to 
his usual custom of not quoting his authorities at second 
hand, brought forward from Bossuet garbled citations out of 
Luther on the Servitude of the Will. He made the mistake 
of imputing to Luther the remark that, as for the book 
of Ezra, he would throw it into the Elbe, an observation not 
made respecting Ezra, but respecting the apocryphal book 
of Esdras. Against these and other like accusations, and 
against the general charge of rationalism, Julius Hare very 
successfully vindicated Luther. In truth, if rationalism be 
taken to imply a usurpation by the understanding of func- 
tions which it ought to share in co:amon with the spiritual 
nature—call it reason, conscience, or the affections, or all 
united—no man could be at a wider remove from the rational- 
istic temper than Luther. For the natural reason—that is, 
for the unregenerate reason, the mind not quickened and 
raised up by spiritual affinities and aspirations—Luther has 
very little respect, so far as it presumes to judge in matters 
of religion. The assumption of philosophy to sit in judg- 
ment on the mysteries of, the Christian faith, he scouts. He 


is ready on every occasion to denounce it without stint. If - 


by rationalism, again, is meant incredulity as to revelation, 
no man has a more profound homage for the Word of God 
than Luther. But, then, the question comes, What is the 
Word of God ? Is it coincident with the canonical Scriptures? 
How is it related to faith, and to the insight engendered by 
faith? An inconsistency is attributed to Luther. If he 
received the gospel on the ground of Scripture, how could he 
get behind the Scripture, and provide himself with a test 
which warranted him in excluding from the canon a par- 
ticular book; for example, the Apocalypse? To solve this 
question, we must recur to the steps of his religious expe- 
rience. He became acquainted with Christianity partly from 
the teaching of the Church, and partly from the Scriptures. 
The dissatisfaction and distress which his predominantly legal 
conception of Christianity left unrelieved, led him—aided by 
Staupitz and other good counsellors—to fasten his attention 
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on the gospel doctrine of . forgiveness, as expressed in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and finally on the comforting, illuminating, 
life-giving declaration of Paul that ‘the just shall live by 
faith.’ Having this clue in his hand, the Gospels, the 
Psalms, the Evangelical Prophets, opened their meaning to 
his rejoicing heart. He found Christ, and needed no further 
guaranty for the truth of the gospel, as thus perceived, than 
the deliverance and peace which it imparted to his soul. 
The objective Word of God, and the subjective faith, were the 
counterpart of each other. Enlightened by this experience, he 
stood on a plane where he felt himself competent to estimate 
the relative merit, and determine the claims, of those books 
which did not thus immediately verify themselves by the light 
and life that flowed out of them into the remorseful and dark- 
ened spirit. He thinks that the Epistle of James, by the side 
of the Epistles of Paul and of John, is an ‘ epistle of straw.’ He 
will ‘forbid no one to place and elevate it as he pleases ; for 
there are many good sayings in it.’ But it dwells on works, 
and teaches very little of Christ, ‘while it is the duty of a 
true apostle to preach Christ’s sufferings and resurrection.’ 
Luther adds: ‘ That, too, is the right touchstone whereby to 
criticise all books, whether they urge Christ or not, for all 
Scripture testifies of Christ. . . . That which does not teach 
Christ is still not apostolic, even if it were the teaching of 
St. Peter and St. Paul.’ Here, then, was his criterion of the 
canonicity and value of scriptural books: Do they present 
Christ in His offices of love and merey? In one sense, this is 


- a subjective criterion; it must be applied by the individual ; 


the conformity, or disconformity, of a Biblical book to the 


- standard must be determined by private judgment. But it 


‘ 


is the judgment of one who has been enlightened and moulded 


- by what Luther called the ‘Capital Books’—the Haupt- 


biicher—of the Bible. It is really, therefore, an objective 
rule—it is the Bible as a whole, or the great essential con- 
tents of it passing judgment on the individual parts. He 


‘first laid hold of the gospel, or rather of Christ, the merciful 
-Saviour, as to the grand outlines of whose life, and the method 


of salvation through Him, there was no room for doubt. 


“The canonicity of particular books and the degree of their 


inspiration might properly be the subject of later investigation. 
It is a proof of the breadth and suggestiveness of Luther’s 
utterances, that in these modern days, when critical questions 
are uppermost, and the nature and limits of inspiration are 
everywhere discussed, so great an interest attaches to his 
statements. These topics were then in the background. The 
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Protestant scholasticism of the next following periods, in its 
polemical attitude towards Rome, planted itself on rigid 
formulas of Biblical infallibility. At the present day, when 
these problems are considered in a more dispassionate and 
searching way, it is not the seventeenth-century divines, 
Lutheran or Calvinistic, from whom much light is expected. 
Inquisitive scholars revert to Luther, and value, if they do not 
always approve, his conceptions of the relation of the ‘ Chris- 
tian consciousness’ to the Bible. The conclusion, which is 
the real inference from his ideas, though not explicitly drawn 
by him, that the Word of God is contained in the Scriptures 
—contrasted with the proposition that the Word of God 
is the Scriptures—is adopted by most of the principal German 
theologians of the liberal Evangelical school. 

We turn from Luther the theologian to Luther as an 
ecclesiastic. There is very little fault to be found with his 
principles concerning the Church and its constitution. In 
his ‘ Address to the Christian Noblesse of the German Nation,’ 
at that early day, he rejected the idea of a special priest- 
hood, and emphatically affirmed the universal priesthood, 
and with it the right of self-government, of the laity. He 
laid the axe at the root of the tree. He struck a mortal blow 
at sacerdotalism. When his movement is contrasted with 
the attempts at a via media by the Old Catholics of our day, 
so abortive in their character, the superiority of Luther 
is manifest. In keeping with this fundamental idea, the 
Saxon Reformers maintained that it belongs to the congre- 
gation—the body of laity—to call their own ministers, and 
to induct them into office. If a company of laymen, said 
Luther, were cast on a desert island, they could choose their 
own minister, and he would have as good a title as if all the 
bishops in the world had laid their hands on him. Luther 
denied that ordination is a sacrament: the jure divino autho- 
rity of bishops fell to the ground, with the sacramental 
theory on which it rested. Luther and Melanchthon had no 
objection to bishops claiming only a jure humano station, 
to be defined by the Church at-large; but the circumstance 
that the bishops generally remained in the old Church, kept 
episcopacy out of the German Lutheran communities. While 
Luther’s ideas as to polity were thus in the main sound, he 
thought it impracticable to carry them out. The Germans, 
he imagined, were too rough and unpractised in self-manage- 
ment to have the regulation of church affairs left in their 
hands. When Francis Lambert of Avignon made the effort 
to establish in Hesse a substantially congregational system, 
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Luther discouraged the enterprise. The Synod of Homberg, 
in which Lambert’s scheme of democratic polity was framed, 
was held in 1526. The several churches were to be composed 
of truly religious persons, were to elect their own pastors and to 
conduct their own discipline. There was to be a general synod, 
meeting yearly, but its acts were not to take the form of 
statutes or decrees. Luther, who liked Lambert personally, 
and had no quarrel with his principles, still looked on the 
Hessian movement as a doctrinaire proceeding. He con- 
sidered the plan one of those paper constitutions, which—as 
they are not a historical growth, as they do not spring out 
of the customs and conscious aspirations of the people—will 
not take root among them. Even the legislation of Moses, 
he said, was not artificial; it was founded on customs and 
traditions; it was a great thing to make alaw. Hence the 
Homberg plan, so promising from a theoretical point of view, 
fell to the ground. 

In his thinking on the relation of Church and State, Luther 
was not wanting in sagacity. He was not, like Zwingli, a 
political reformer. In the Swiss leader’s mind religious and 
political reform were inseparably blended. This was due very 
much to the peculiar condition of the Swiss communities, but 
partly to his own native bent. The Saxon Reformers drew a 
sharp line between the Church and the civil authority. It did 
not belong to the theologians to interfere with secular rule. 
It was not for them to meddle with politics. The things of 
Caxsar must be left to Cesar. Luther was very slow to con- 
sent to any forcible resistance to imperial authority. He 
stood in the path of the Landgrave of Hesse when he and other 
princes were anxious to cement an armed alliance in order to 
confront threatened persecution from the side of Charles V. 
and the Catholic party. Finally, the Wittenberg Reformers 
agreed that good Christians might stand by the Elector in the 
defence of his rights against imperial invasion. Luther was 
wise in dreading a bloody conflict. Silent leges inter arma ; 
and he felt that not only laws, but the voices of preachers and 
teachers would be silent amid the din of war. Precious was 
the time, in bis view, when there was peace, and an oppor- 
tunity for the gospel to spread by the quiet but powerful 
agencies that were at work in behalf of it. The terrible expe- 
riences of Germany, from the outbreaking of the Smalcaldic 
War to the close of the Thirty Years’ struggle at the Peace of 
Westphalia, verify the views and vaticinations of Luther. 

Both Luther and Melanchthon hated and dreaded the 
tyranny of the State over the Church. Such a tyranny the 
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Saxon leaders feared might come in the future. In the hope 
that bishops might be a partial shield against it, they would 
have been willing to retain a jure hwmano episcopacy. When 
they defined the functions of the magistrate, especially at 
times when the Evangelical cause was menaced with persecu- 
tion, as at the framing of the Augsburg Confession, they 
restricted the office of the civil ruler to the protection of order, 
the guarding of person and property—in a word, to the relations 
between man and man. Souls he could not coerce; consciences 
he had no right to force. Yet on other occasions they made 
the magistrate’s business of preserving order and promoting 
the well-being of his subjects so comprehensive as to com- 
prise a superintendence of religious interests and Church 
arrangements. Magistrates, they said, were the leading 
members of the Chureh, and, as such, they were entitled to a 
predominant influence. Still further, they were responsible 
for keeping up a system of education, including Christian 
training. The Elector, Luther held, must require that the 
children should be taught the catechism. Moreover, the civil 
ruler was bound to exclude idolatry from his dominions. 
Under this head of idolatry the mass was included. Thus, 
beginning with the assumption that the Christian people were 
too raw and uneducated to manage their own ecclesiastical 
affairs, the Lutheran leaders ended in practically relegating 
to the State supreme control in this department. ‘The 
Lutheran polity grew up step by step, and almost by accident. 
For example, consistories, so essential a feature of that polity, 
arose from the mixed bodies of ministers and laymen which 
were constituted by the princes to attend to matrimonial 
causes. Their function was enlarged until, in connection with 
superintendents, they absorbed the major portion of eccle- 
siastical rule. 

But the princes more and more gathered into their own 
handsall the functions of ecclesiastical as well as of civil govern- 
ment. The jus reformandi which was conceded to them resolved 
itself into an omnipotent control in religious and ecclesiastical 
affairs. At the Peace of Augsburg, in 1555, in the case of all 
secular princes the principle cujus regio ejus religio was recog- 
nized. That is, the religion of the community was to be 
either Protestant or Catholic, according to the personal faith 
and choice of the ruler. To the great damage of the Protes- 
tant cause, the Ecclesiastical Reservation excepted from this 
rule the ecclesiastical princes. Otherwise, as Gieseler says, 
under the operation of it, Protestantism might have spread over 
all Germany. In the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1624, the jus 
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reformandi was, to be sure, so far modified that every political 
community was to abide in the form of religion which existed 
in it in 1624, the date fixed upon as the normal year. Soa 
territorial barrier was built up between the two Confessions. 
But in the Lutheran States there was little restraint on the 
control of the princes over the Church; and it often became 


~ an unbridled and disgusting tyranny. Jesuits and theologians 


invented theories for the justification of a fact for which no 


valid defence could be offered. Some held to the ‘ episcopal 
system,’ as it was styled—that the civil rulers derived their 
ecclesiastical powers from the Emperor by the Treaty of 
Passau and the Peace of Augsburg. Some contented them- 
selves with the supposition that these powers were held by 
‘devolution,’ or were provisionally granted until the separated 
Churches could be re-united. Then came the ‘territorial 
system,’ which made episcopal authority a part of the old, 


- conceded jus reformandi. The magistrate, it was held, was 
to govern the Church, but not to decide doctrinal disputes. 


This was essentially the Erastian theory which was pro- 


pounded by Thomasius, and the equivalent of which was 


embraced by Grotius, and, in England, by Selden. Puffendorf 
and Pfaff fell back on the theory of an imaginary contract by 
which the Church had committed these powers of government 
to the State. This was the so-called ‘collegial system.’ All 
these are so many devices of lawyers to prop up the detestable 
system of Cesaro-papismus, a system which had its prototype 
in the Byzantine despotism that was set up for the enslave- 
ment of the Eastern Church by Justinian and his successors. 
When we contemplate the history of the Lutheran Churches 
it Germany during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
we are often confronted with the repulsive spectacle of a, 
species of lay popery exercised by petty secular potentates; a 
despotism more humiliating and more galling than the yoke 
of Rome which the Reformers had shaken off. In the light of 
subsequent history we cannot attribute to Luther, Melanch- 
thon, and their coadjutors a statesmanlike character. Orga- 
nization was left too much to take care of itself. No effectual 


-means were taken to secure the liberty of Christian people. 


The State was left to manage everything. Luther was mighty 
in the assertion of principles, and stedfast as a rock in abiding 
by them against every attempt to crush him. But he lacked 
the genius of organization. For a time everything was in 
disorder in Saxony. Gradually something like order in wor- 


ship was secured. But the arm of the magistrate had to be ~ 
‘invoked, and the result was-at last the despotism to which we. 


have referred. 
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His Translation of the Bible. 877 


If Luther did less than one could desire for the organization 
of the German Church, no individual, perhaps, ever did so 
much as he for the spiritual edification of a people. Nothing 
gives one a more striking impression of his fertility and of the 
extent of his resources than to behold him, while in the midst 
of a battle that agitated Christendom, taking time to compose 
works for the instruction and guidance of his countrymen, 
works of a positive cast, wholly apart from a merely polemical 
intent. A Christian poet, he wrote grand hymns, which 
since his day have been the vehicle for the outpouring of the 
religious feelings of millions of hearts. They have been sung 
in the household, in the church, and by armies in the field. 
Congregational singing in the German churches was the 
creation of Luther. Then his manuals of instruction have 
inculcated in myriads of minds the main facts and truths of 
the gospel, expressed in a homebred dialect which comes home 
to every German heart. But the signal literary achievement 
of Luther is his translation of the Bible. Nothing less can be 
said of this work than that it made an epoch in the history of 
the German tongue, and is the fountain-head of the modern 
vernacular literature. Luther pondered thoroughly the proper 
duty of a translator. He understood it well. He did not 
undervalue accuracy. He took pains, as he emphatically 
asserts, to secure precision, especially in cases where it was of 
particular moment. But he was bent on producing a book 
that, while sufficiently faithful to the original, should be 
neither Hebrew nor Greek, but, through and through, German. 
Familiar from early life with the tongue of the common people, 
he took the trouble, nevertheless, to confer with anybody who 
could give him light as to the significance of phrases and 
idioms. The prophets and apostles, cost what effort it might, 
were to be made to speak German. He refers to the struggle 
which it cost him to make Job ‘reden Deutsch.’ But ‘reden 
Deutsch,’ Job must, be his reluctance ever so great. No 
modern translation of the Bible, unless it be the English 
Authorized Version, can compare with Luther’s in idiomatic 
force and beauty, and in rhythmical flow. The recent 
revision of King James’s version of the New Testament has 
the merit of being a signally accurate translation. Whatever 
may be still doubtful in the field of textual criticism, it will be 
disputed by very few that the text on which it is founded is a 
great improvement upon the tezrtus receptus. If there be one 
point on which the learned Revisers have failed of success, it 
is from overlooking Luther’s principle, that a version for the 
people must be full of the life and juice of the language into 
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which it is made. Matthew Arnold’s witty observation that 
‘the aorist was made for man, and not man for the aorist,’ 
contains a store of truth. Of Luther’s wonderful power, and 
of the vast and indelible impression which he left on the 
German people, no one has more impressively spoken than 
the most accomplished of the modern school of Catholic theo- 
logians, the chief of the Old Catholics, Dr. Déllinger. This 
tribute is the more remarkable as coming from a life-long 
opponent of Luther and of Protestantism, who, not to speak 
of minor publications, had given to the world three copious 
volumes of polemical matter against the Lutheran movement. 
Déollinger dwells on the versatility of Luther, his complete 
comprehension of the German nature. ‘ Heart and mind of 
the Germans were in his hand like the lyre in the hand of the 
musician.’ He speaks of Luther’s irresistible eloquence, which 
carried everything before it. ‘Even those Germans,’ adds 
Déllinger, ‘who abhorred him as the principal heretic and 
seducer of the nation, cannot escape; they must discourse 
with his words, think with his thoughts.’ This last remark is 
perfectly true; the literature which since Luther’s day has 
been composed against him shows in its phraseology and 
matter the deep mark which he made on the German mind. 
No other of the great men who were active in the Reforma- 
tion, and perhaps no theologian since the Christian era began, 
has so much as Luther attracted attention and interest 
among men generally, without as well as within the pale 
of the Church—from the literary class, and also from the 
common people. The influence of Knox in Scotland might, 
in some respects, be likened to that of the German Re- 
former. But the range of Knox’s special influence is com- 
paratively narrow. The character of his power, too, is com- 
paratively restricted. Luther is many-sided; he touches 
human nature on every side. Calvin’s power was very great, 
and still counts asa considerable force in the realm of thought. 
But Calvin, it need not be said, never excited the general 
sympathy which the name of Luther always evokes. Calvin’s 
temper was sharp; his vocabulary of vituperative language 
is copious. Luther, however, excels him in this particular, and 
sometimes deals in coarser as well as fiercer abuse than is 
' ever found inCalvin. But Calvin had a natural acerbity of 
temper, which is more apt to repel than all the loud, down- 
right scolding of Luther. One has an instinctive feeling 
that Luther, with all the stormy philippics which he thun- 
dered against false doctrine, would never have taken part in 
the execution of Servetus. In Luther there were deep wells 
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His Heroism. 879 


of genial feeling, an inexhaustible fount of humour, a 
quick sympathy with men, women, and children of every 
grade, and even with the birds and dumb animals, a delight 
in the starry heavens and the flowers, which betoken the 
breadth of his nature. He knew how to play as well as to 
labour. He was fond of music, liked to work at a bench with 
tools, and fled to his garden for relaxation from care. Calvin, 
the logical thinker, the determined iconoclast, the resolute 
organizer and disciplinarian, the acute and refined scholar, 
was great in his way; but he does not move the world’s 
heart. Melanchthon was a scholar. “Within a large but 
limited circle, composed of those who appreciate the value of 


learning and education, and prize a wise moderation of judg- 


ment, he will ever command, as he deserves, the highest 
esteem. He is another Erasmus, penetrated more deeply 
with the evangelical spirit, though not endowed with the 
unrivalled wit of the prince of the humanists. 

After all, the secret of the enthusiasm which, even now, after 
the lapse of nearly four centuries, stirs the heart at the recollec- 
tion of Luther, is the heroic spirit that belonged to him. What- 
ever he was, or was not, it cannot be denied that he was the 
hero of the Reformation. The theory of the molecular constitu- 
tion of the mind and will has not yet come to prevail to such 
an extent as to quench the admiration which is called forth 
by daring in behalf of a righteous cause. It is said that in the 
case of any new invention or discovery, it will be found that 
some one at an earlier day has suggested or intimated it. But 
he wears the laurel who believes the new truth so strongly, 
or on whom the new truth seizes with so firm a grasp, that 
he makes it practical—makes other minds see it and feel it. 
The corruptions of doctrine and custom in the Roman Church 
had before been pointed out by others. It was nothing new to 
complain of the sale of indulgences. Such complaints were 
heard from Chaucer and other old English poets; from 
preachers ‘and satirists of Luther’s own time. Zwingli 
preached against the hawking of indulgences even while he 
was receiving a pension from the Pope. But Luther was 
so struck with the iniquitous character of this business, so 
penetrated with a conviction of its enormity, that he deter- 
mined to stop it. From the beginning it was felt on all 
sides that his will was in the work. As he himself writes: 
‘Since all the bishops and doctors kept still and no one would 
‘bell the cat” (for the heresy-masters of the Preaching Order 
{the Dominicans] had driven all the world to terror by their 
fires); . . . then Luther began to be proclaimed as a doctor 
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-—at last one had come who would lay hold of the matter.’ 
The man appeared who was disposed to take the risk, and 
‘to bell the cat;’ and right vigorously did he carry out his 
intention. At length he is summoned before the Emperor and 
the Diet of the Empire at Worms, having already set at de- 
fiance the excommunication of the Pope, and by burning the 
Papal Bull he burned his own ships behind him. What will 
he do when he is arraigned before the Supreme Tribunal of the 
Holy Roman Empire? Had there been the least flinching, 
the least surrender of conviction, the least acknowledgment of 
an authority of Pope or Council paramount to Scripture and 
conscience, the cause would have been lost—Rome would have 
won the day. But Luther stood unmoved. He ‘stood in his 
lot,’ cheerfully enduring to rest under the ban of Empire and 
Church, comprising together all the authority to which men 
were wont to look up. He took up the gage of battle with the 
gigantic system which had been entrenching itself for a thou- 
sand years in the midst of European society. This was the 
position taken by ‘this Christian Hercules,’ as Coleridge 
styles him, ‘this heroic cleanser of the Augean stable of 
apostasy.’ His dauntless determination was the rallying- 
point for multitudes not competent of themselves to initiate a 
work involving so great peril and so much arduous labour. 
The trumpet which he put to his lips resounded afar. It was 
heard among the mountains of Switzerland; it roused kindred 
spirits in all the Teutonic lands; and was not without its 
stirring effect on enlightened minds in the nations of Southern 
Europe. As he gained more light, the issue which he raised 
with Rome turned into a radical issue. It was not confined to a 
crusade against obnoxious usages and excrescences on the 
reigning system; it resolves itself into a doctrinal battle. 
Luther made war on cherished dogmas of the Roman Church, 
and on the authority which that Church and its Bishop pre- 
tended to hold over the Christian laity. There is an heroic 
element in this warfare from the very breadth of it. What- 
ever faults, then, characterized Luther—and they were neither 
few nor smali—and whatever mistakes he made, he will 
never cease to be an object of enthusiastic admiration so long 
as the bravery is honoured which impels a man to enter the 
lists in a good cause against great odds. It is obvious that 
one of the largest services rendered by Luther to the world is 
in the example of courage, inspired by faith in God. Few 
more memorable words have ever been uttered than those with 
which he concluded his refusal to retract at Worms: ‘I cannot 
do otherwise: here I stand: God help me!’ 
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His Distinctive Aim. 381 


Freedom and Religion are the two great interests of 
mankind which Luther’s life promoted. In the order of de- 
velopment religion came first. Numerous writers, including 
Guizot, have described the Reformation as in its essence an 
insurrection against authority. It is called an uprising of 
the human intellect against the bonds which had been im- 
posed on it. Certainly, at the outset, Luther intended no 
such revolt; he had no idea of throwing off the rule of the 
Papacy. He describes himself as then ‘a mad Papist,’ ready 
to murder anybody who should deny the Pope’s authority. 
There is no doubt that, as regards liberty, the Reformers 
‘builded better than they knew.’ Yet the true glory of the 
Protestant movement is not enhanced by making it in its 
inception and in its essential nature anything save a move- 
ment in the cause of religion, and instigated by deep religious 
convictions. What Luther sought was peace of conscience 
and reconciliation to God. Hegel has an eloquent passage 
in which he says that while the rest of the world was gone 
out to America or to the Indies in quest of riches and of a 
dominion that should encircle the globe, a simple monk, 
turning away from empty forms and the things of sense, was 
finding Him whom the disciples once sought in a sepulchre 
of stone. 


The remission of sins (says Hegel)—that highest blessing which the 
soul craves, the consciousness of union with God—that deepest inmost 
good—is offered to men in the most external, frivolous way, namely, to 
be bought with money ; and this is done, too, for a merely external end, 
to procure the means for revelry. To be sure, another object in view was 
the building of St. Peter’s Church, the grandest edifice of Christianity, to 
be placed in the central seat of religion. But as the greatest of all works 
of art, Athena, and her temple at Athens, is erected by the money of 
the allies of Athens, and deprives that city of her allies and her might, 
so does the building of this church of St. Peter, and Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment on the Papal Chapel, become the last judgment and the 
overthrow of the proud edifice. 


Among the most interesting references which Luther makes 
to his personal history are those in which he reverts to the 
long struggle which it cost him to break away from the habit 
of obedience to ecclesiastical superiors. What! was he, a poor 
monk, to assume to be wiser than all pontiffs and councils ? 
It was not until he had long revolved the subject, and the 
truth of the gospel as clear as the sunlight had shone into 
his soul, that he made, up his mind to contradict the behest 
of the Church. On the one side was a practical experience 
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of the gospel, which had made him a new creature—an expe- 
rience derived from the direct teaching of Christ and the 
apostles in the Bible. On the other side was the prohibition of 
the Pope against believing and teaching this gospel. The liberty 
of the individual was not with him an abstract doctrine : it was 
a truth coming in the form of a duty. Could he have been 
permitted by the ecclesiastical powers to hold and to preach 
the gospel, he would have continued a loyal subject, without 
any close inquisition into the foundations of the sway under 
which he had grown up. This privilege being denied, his 
eyes were opened to perceive the illegitimacy of that govern- 
ment which inculeated ‘ another gospel’ than that taught in 
the Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians. The 
scrutiny which he gave to papal pretensions unveiled more 
and more their groundless nature. He felt himself en- 
gaged in a combat against a gigantic imposture. The Pope, 
instead of being the Vicar of Christ, was Antichrist. 

The Reformers were far from being consistent in standing 
by the rights of conscience. With their ideas of the enlarged 
function of the State, ideas universal in that age, they could 
not at once adopt the principles of religious liberty. Rather, 
as Calvin distinctly asserts, they were disposed to find in the 
repressive measures of Roman Catholic princes for the stifling 
of ‘ the truth,’ not an incitement to toleration, but a stringent 
motive for a like coercion as regards what appeared to them 
manifest error. The rights of conscience were slow in ob- 
taining a full recognition in Protestant lands. Yet the drift 
of Protestantism, as we now see, was in this direction. The 
genius of Protestantism, when it should be truly discerned, 
would lead to freedom. Nothing in history is plainer than 
that Protestantism has done an immense work in the eman- 


‘cipation of the human intellect. That inquiry in all depart- 


ments of thought and investigation is free, is a fact which 
is due to the Reformation. No one can imagine that if the 
sway of Rome had continued unbroken, this reign of intel- 
lectual liberty would have ever occurred. 

But this very liberty is accused of being prolific of mischief 
Infidelity is said to be the legitimate progeny of the Protes- 
tant revolt. German rationalism is pointed to as the proper 
fruit of Luther’s subversion of ecclesiastical authority and 
assertion of private judgment. If the overthrow of an un- 
righteous and usurped rule were followed by license, it would 
be nothing new in human experience. Such consequences 
are not an argument for the continuance of tyrannical re- 
straint. They are not to be charged to the account of liberty. 
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The guilt is with those who have sought to stifle liberty, and 


have provoked a violent reaction. It is the evident tendency 
of unauthorized control in matters of opinion, especially 
when extravagant demands are made upon credulity, to pro- 
voke rebellion against all authority. We see now in the cul- 
tivated classes in Latin countries the effect of the Roman 
Catholic system. The intellect, disdaining the fetters put 
upon it, rejects authority in religion altogether. Confounding 
Christianity with the superstitious doctrines and rites inter- 
mingled with it, the discarding of these carries in it disbelief 
in the gospel. The Renaissance brought in a great amount 
of latent scepticism. Melanchthon said that Luther’s move- 
ment prevented far greater disturbances —longe graviores 
tumultus—from the incoming infidelity. The Reformers be- 
lieved themselves to have saved the religion of Europe, which, 
between superstition on one side and infidelity on the other, 
was in danger of perishing. No small amount of the un- 
belief which arose in the period after the first age of Protes- 
tantism was the effect of the ripening of the seed which had 
been sown in the era of the Renaissance, but which the out- 
burst of religious earnestness had kept from germinating. 
The Deistic infidelity of the eighteenth century in Germany 
was the product of French philosophy. Voltaire was not bred 
a Protestant. The aberrations of modern German philosophy 
could never have been prevented or curbed by any Church 
authority. The critical rationalism, which has been rife during 
the last century in Germany, is to be ascribed to two sources. 
The decline of religious earnestness, which may come to exist 
in any church, as in any individual, will inevitably lead to aber- 
rations of doctrine. The causes of that decline are commonly 
manifold ; they may be far more influential in one period than 
in another. ‘The second source of the rationalistic criticism 
is in the necessity that is laid upon the Protestant mind to 
adjust the Christian creed to the results of scientific study. 
We use ‘science’ in the broad sense, embracing not merely 
physical discovery, but all ascertained truth in history, philo- 
logy, and every branch of research. That extreme opinions 
should be rashly broached during this process of sifting the 
creed, that naturalistic theories should seek to supersede faith 
in the supernatural, is an incident to be expected, however 
much it is to be deplored. Let us believe that out of all this 
ferment there will emerge a belief which, while it makes 
room for all verifiable truth from whatever quarter, will 
maintain intact the gospel in that life-giving interpretation 
of it which moved the Reformers to stake their lives upon 
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its defence. In Luther’s day there were numbers who 
sincerely thought that his innovations in doctrine involved 
the overthrow of all religion, natural and revealed. It is 
time for the world to learn that there may be numerous and 
important departures from traditional opinions without peril 
to the substance of the faith. Theology in these days fastens 
its attention on Jesus Christ. His person, His character, His 
werk, attract all eyes. There is great hope and promise of 
good in this drift of thought. ‘Our little systems have their 
day ;’ but the gospel survives them. The Church will find 
in the fresh views which it will gain of Scripture in its relation 
to faith a new and grand illustration of the truth that ‘the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ 

It is a curious linguistic fact that the term ‘ Protestants,’ 
first applied to the princes and cities who joined in protesting 
against the decree of the Diet at Spires in 1529, shutting the 
«loor against the further diffusion of the doctrines of Luther, 
became the universal designation of the adherents of the 
Reformation. It is not an unfit appellation. They protest, 
not against everything that Rome teaches and does, but 
against certain definite beliefs, rites, and usages, and against 
the claim to govern the opinionsand conduct of Christian people 
by a divine right. Our lot has fallen to us in irenical times. 
The polemical heat, which at the time when Protestantism 
was new and at epochs since has been so intense, has for the 
present, at least perceptibly cooled off. Indignant denuncia- 
tions of the Pope and his works are less frequently heard. It 
is less common to hear him denounced as the Antichrist of the 
Apocalypse, as ‘the man of sin,’ &c. This altered tone is of 
a piece with the prevalent tendency to seek for what is true 
and good even in the ethnic religions—‘ ethnic’ they are now 
called instead of ‘pagan ’—and to detect affinities with the 
gospel in the utterances of heathen sages. Of course every 
system of religion which is not utterly debased may be looked 
on from the point of view of sympathy, as well as of that of 
antipathy. A just verdict must be a discriminating one. In one 
mood, we may be most struck with what is true and whole- 
some ; in another, we may be appalled or incensed by elements 
that are false and baleful. Most educated Protestants would 
allow that the Church of Rome is a branch of the Church of 
Christ, though it be a corrupt branch. It is greatly to the 
credit of the Reformers themselves that, even in the fervour 
of controversy, they did not deny this. They were studious 
to distinguish between the Papacy and the Roman Catholic 
Church as a body. Moreover, historical students are now 
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aware what services were for centuries rendered to culture and 
civilization by the Latin priesthood, and even by the Papacy, 
the centre of its unity. That Christianity was preserved in 
the flood of barbarism that followed the downfall of the 
Western Empire; that lawless force found a potent curb in 
the organized ecclesiastical body, with the awful authority 
conceived to reside in it; that the nations of Europe by their 
common connection with Rome were trained to form one 
society; that learning was saved from the grave that threat- 
ened to bury it—all this well-informed historical scholars are 
glad to allow. Then, the good work that is actually done by 
Roman Catholic pastors, and by charitable organizations 
within that Church in various countries, is freely recognized. 
Points of agreement in doctrine have regained the pro- 
minence that belongs to them, and which was once obscured 
by the emphasis laid upon points in dispute. That the 
Church of Rome, in many things of a practical nature, has 
improved since emissaries like Tetzel were sent to fleece the 
flock by retailing pardons, it is only fair to concede. The 
Tridentine Council, whatever mischief it did in its reaffirma- 
tion of the scholastic theology, did good in the way of 
reforming the methods of administration and improving the 
education of the clergy. 

But there is another side to the picture. On the anniversary 
of Luther’s birth it is not unbecoming to renew the protest 
which the Evangelical Church makes against the corruptions 
of the gospel and against the usurped authority over the con- 
science, for which the Church of Rome is still responsible. The 
present generation has seen an advance in the promulgation 
of false and unscriptural doctrine. The merely ‘toierable 
opinion’ of the immaculate conception of Mary has been 
elevated into a dogma. Thus an impetus has been given toa 
cultus which is discriminated from idolatry by a line too fine 
for common people to draw. The sufficiency of Christ as a 
mediator is virtually denied. This new definition has been 
promulgated as the fiat of the Pontiff, with no assent from a 


general council, and even against the judgment of a great 


number of enlightened Catholic scholars and prelates. Even 
the personal infallibility of the Pope, when speaking ex 
cathedra to the whole Church, has been decreed by a council. 
The capstone has thus been put upon priestly usurpation by 
reducing the consciences of the laity to an absolute subjection 
to the authority of one ecclesiastic. The gross scandals con- 
nected with the disposal of indulgences have, it is to be hoped, 
mostly passed away. But the doctrine, out of which they 
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sprang, the doctrine of the necessity of priestly absolution, 
and of penance, and of purgatory at the end, atill obscures the 
gospel truth of free forgiveness through Christ. Then there 
is in the Roman Catholic Church a vast amount of what can 
only be called pious fraud. The priests in the great cathedral 
at Cologne must know that the three heads which they 
annually show to the people are not the heads of the Magi who 
worshipped Jesus. This is but one of thousands of instances 
where deceit is kept up, frequently from mere politic motives, 
lest the faith of the people in their ecclesiastical superiors 
should receive a rude shock. The prerogative which the 
medieval papacy claimed of controlling civil governments and 
of acting as an international arbiter is silently waived. The 
assertion of it would be futile, and would excite contempt. 
But these arrogant pretensions are not explicitly given up. To 
give them up would be to put in jeopardy the dogma of papal 
infallibility on ethical questions. Persecution is, for the most 
part, impracticable ; but there is no compunction expressed 
for the crimes of the Inquisition, the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, or the fires of Smithfield. Meantime, it is most 
interesting to observe how lay society in Catholic countries, 
notably in France, Belgium, and Italy, and to some extent in 
Spain, resolutely insists on exercising a control which the 
priesthood persistently, as of old, would arrogate to them- 
selves. Monastic property is secularized in Italy on a large 
scale, as it was in England by Henry VIII. The Catholic 
governments take the whole matter of education into their 
own hands, regardless of the incessant outcries of the clergy. 
Marriage by civil contract is legalized in defiance of the de- 
nunciations of the Church. Step by step the laity take to 
themselves that power in Christian society which Protes- 
tantism affirmed to belong to them of right, and which in 
Protestant countries they have long exercised. This under- 
current of Protestant thought and feeling, where the theolo- 
gical creed is not formally disturbed, is the most significant 
sign of progress in the Latin countries. The Pope and the 
priests are left to proclaim what dogmas they may choose to 
frame ; but when they attempt to manage the great practical 
and secular concerns of society, they are instantly, if not con- 
temptuously, driven off the ground. As to the best method of 
spreading the Protestant faith,—while direct polemical effort 
has its place, the question is a subordinate one. There are 
occasions when direct attack and defence are called for, 
as when Mr. Gladstone took the field against the Vatican 
decrees in their political bearing. Generally speaking, it is by 
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the positive inculcation of the gospel, and the application of 
it to the spiritual needs of men, that the most good is to be 
done. The judaizing errors of Rome are soonest exorcised 
by ‘the expulsive power’ of the plain truth of the gospel, 
positively taught, with little if any explicit reference to 
antagonistic errors. 


We had written thus far before looking within the covers of 
Mr. Beard’s book. We preferred to set down the results of 
our own previous study and reflection, without being tempted 
by a recent stimulating author to turn aside for comment or 
debate. Mr. Beard is an adept in the literary art. He knows 
how to place himself en rapport with his readers, and to allure 
their confidence by an air of sincerity which is by no means 
assumed. His work is frank and outspoken. There is an 
easy mastery of materials, which are evidently not gathered 
for the occasion, but have been stored up in a long and 
loving communion with original sources. No undue pro- 
minence is given to any single aspect of the Protestant 
revolution; that is, to any aspect which falls within the 
special design indicated in the title. There is a clear and 
subtle discernment of individual character. Great men are 
characterized justly for the most part, and frequently in 
apt and striking phraseology. To quote a single line as an 
example, he says of Zwingli: ‘There is a breezy atmosphere 
of good sense about his religion.’ There is no lack of generous 
appreciation, and an evident disposition to present faithfully 
the religious opinions and aims of the Reformers. We can 
touch only on some points, mainly such as have excited a 
greater or less degree of dissent in our mind as we have 
perused these interesting lectures. We have no very serious 
dispute with the position that the Reformation was ‘ the life 
of the Renaissance infused into religion.’ Yet the religious 
element had a distinct root of its own: the Renaissance of 
itself, as Mr. Beard in fact allows, would never have begotten 
the reform. It is quite as important to emphasize ‘the 
influence of men of the grave and earnest Teutonic race,’ as 
to speak of a return ‘to Hellenic ways of thinking,’ which can- 
not be affirmed of the Protestant secession without a large 
measure of qualification. In Mr. Beard’s lucid sketch of the 
antecedents of the Reformation, he fails to do justice to the 
direct agency of the mystics. Of the ‘ Theologia Germanica,’ 
he says: ‘I cannot find any distinctive Lutheranism in it,’ 
&c. We have pointed out, in a preceding page, the affinity 
between this book and others of the same class, and Luther’s 
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way of thinking in theology. Certainly the historic connection 
is an undoubted fact, and is left in these lectures without an 
adequate explanation. 

Mr. Beard does indeed say, that ‘the chief motive power 
of the Reformation was distinctively religions, and that it 
sprang from the intense personal conviction and contagious 
faith of one man, Martin Luther. The humanism of the 
time at best provided an air in which the new thoughts 
could breathe and burn.’ In the delineation of Luther’s 
personal traits, which is in all respects felicitous, there is a 
recognition of the significance of his religious experience. 
Yet, in the author’s statement of the principles of the Re- 
formation, the doctrine of the exclusive authority of the 
Scriptures is placed in the foreground. This authority, to be 
sure, Mr. Beard does not forget to tell us, ‘is based upon the 
concurrent witness of the Holy Spirit in the written word and 
in the believer’s soul.’ But the primacy of the great truth 
of salvation by grace, through faith, in the development of 
Protestantism, as it took place in Luther's own mind, and in 
the minds of his adherents, is not duly exhibited. Nor do we 
think our author successful altogether in his exposition of 
the grounds of Luther’s opinions on some other topics. It 
is not credible that the mere text, Hoc est meum corpus, and 
the fancied necessity of clinging to a literal interpretation, 
are what really determined Luther to maintain with such 
intolerant tenacity the doctrine of two substances in the 
sacrament. It was rather, as we have said above, an under- 
lying sense of the importance of the objective means of grace, 
and of a perpetual and present exertion of the merciful 
activity of Christ, which prompted him in shaping and 
defending his theory. Mr. Beard brings together passages 
in which Luther lauds reason, calling it ‘the chief of all 
things ’ and ‘something divine.’ In juxtaposition with these 
he places other extracts, in which reason is disparaged and 
vilified. We should not contend that Luther is entirely con- 
sistent in all his utterances respecting the function of the 
human mind in relation to religious truth, and especially to 
the doctrines of revelation. But the clue to his meaning 
is to be found in the distinction which he made, in his own 
thoughts, even when not expressly stated, between ‘reason,’ in 
the sense of the understanding of a worldly and unregenerate 
mind, and the insight which the mind gains when enlightened 
by the Spirit of God. His idea was, that ‘he that is spiritual 
jadgeth all things. He would not, of course, deny that 
this judgment is the act of the human intelligence. We 
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differ entirely from Mr. Beard in his impression that Luther, 
because he states so clearly the difficulties of faith, had 
stood ‘in the rationalist’s position,’ and that ‘it was, in a 
sense, natural to him.’ It is even implied that it was by an 
act of will that Luther finally settled down in the position of 
a believer; although this, we are told, was ‘natural too.’ 
There is no doubt that ‘the difficulties of reason’ were 
patent to his mind. But no account of his inward life is 
just which fails to place the turning-point in the discern- 
ment, the living experience, the heart’s assurance, of the 
truth of the gospel, which fully availed to neutralize and 
overcome doubts suggested by the understanding. 

In the last three chapters Mr. Beard sums up his views 
on the relation of the Reformation to modern thought and 
knowledge. The first of these is on the ‘Growth of the 
Critical Spirit.’ He appears to accept Lessing as the prophet 
of ‘an eternal gospel yet to be revealed,’ when a ‘ universal 
faith ’ is to supersede implicit submission to any one system 
of teaching. He accepts what we consider the wholly un- 
tenable theory that Justin’s ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ were a 
single work which were resolved into distinct Gospels that are 
now lost. He adopts the Tubingen opinion that the Fourth 
Gospel is by an unknown author of an Hellenic cast of 
thought, but joins with Rénan in thinking that he had access 
to a fund of authentic tradition. He favours obviously the 
conclusions of Kuenen on the Old Testament history and 
literature. With these critical opinions, it is not strange 
that he is led to disconnect authority, in any proper sense, 
from the Scriptures. In the chapter on ‘Scientific Investi- 
gation,’ he commits himself to the position that the progress 
of science shuts out rational belief in miracles. It would 
puzzle any one to frame a syllogism which should furnish any 
warrant for so groundless an affirmation. Apart from these 
particular propositions, the reasonings of our author on the 
nature of authority in religion appear to us to lack coherence 
and solidity. Of course, there is of necessity a subjective 
element in the acknowledgment of authority. Mr. Beard 
is quite right in saying that before a man ‘ can surrender his 
reason to authority, there must be some antecedent exami- 
nation of its claims.’ The sun cannot be seen unless there 
is an eye to see it: moreover, the sun’s disk does not appear 
just as large, or of precisely the same colour, to one spectator 
as to another. But the necessity of private judgment at the 
start does not disprove the possibility of authority. Nor is 
it made out that because insight, in a sense, avails to super- 
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sede authority, therefore there is no room or use for authority 
in the period when insight is imperfect and growing. 
Very few persons have themselves followed the astronomer 
in his calculations. We believe that he has seen what we do 
not see ourselves. A jurist may be an authority in law, so 
that his expositions are justly relied on by those who have 
not examined the statutes for themselves. We may add, 
that he may be universally esteemed and followed as a great 
authority, even in case strict infallibility is not thought to 
belong to him. We think that Mr. Beard fails to convict 
Luther and his fellow-reformers of inconsistency in holding 
to the Bible as the rule of faith and conduct. If he will 
look at Rothe’s little treatise on revelation and inspiration, 
entitled ‘ Zur Dogmatik,’ or even at Coleridge’s ‘ Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit,’ he will see how departures from the 
traditional views on these topics is fully compatible with the 
retention of the Scriptures in their authoritative character. 
Mr. Beard himself speaks of those who are ‘ thrilled by the 
charm of Christ,’ and so moved ‘to offer him the heart’s 
allegiance ;’ and he calls this ‘a rational process.’ When 
he is describing the progress of religious thought since the 
Christian epoch, and confuting the notion that the religious 
education of the world came abruptly to a conclusion with 
the close of the New Testament canon, he subjoins what is 
equivalent to a self-correction. He does not affirm, he 
says, that ‘the long roll of years can add spiritual depth to 
such a word as the ‘‘ pure in heart shall see God,” or give a 
more compelling obligation to the Golden Rule.’ He merely 
claims that ‘these universal principles receive fresh and un- 
expected applications, which surely find their way, if I may 
so speak, into man’s thought of God.’ This is true, and well 
stated. But it is only to say that the same old tree bears, 
every season, fresh fruit. These passages are an example of 
a somewhat perplexing, yet gratifying, habit of the author, in 
one place to essentially qualify, if not to subvert, what he has 
propounded in another. We are guilty of no disrespect to 
this learned and genial writer, when we venture to affirm 
that, on the basis of his somewhat conflicting suggestions, 
we could construct a much more conservative theology than 
he appears inclined to favour. This must be said, that he has 
failed, in our judgment, to subvert either of the two essentials 
of the Protestant faith, or to prove their incompatibility with 
one another. GEORGE P. FISHER. 
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(1) Beatrice, and other Poems. By the Hon. Ropen Noe. 
Macmillan and Co. 

(2) The Red Flag, and other Poems. Same Author. Strahan 
and Co. 


(3) ——- in Africa, Same Author. Sampson Low 
and Co. 

(4) The House of Ravensburg. Same Author. Dalby, Isbister, 
and Co. 

(5) A Little Child's Monument. Same Author. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


Mr. Marraew Arnon, with one of his little strokes of hyper- 
bolical humour, once spoke of himself as ‘an unpopular 
author.’ It is perhaps difficult to say what precise amount 
of public recognition constitutes popularity ; but most readers 
will be of opinion that, even in 1865, when the words were 
written, such recognition had certainly been achieved by the 
distinguished poet and critic. With equal certainty, it may 
be declared that it has not been achieved by the writer whose 
name stands at the head of this article; for whatever may 
be said of Mr. Noel, he cannot be described as a popular 
poet. He has found an audience which is ‘ fit,’ but which is 
assuredly ‘few,’ and there are doubtless many readers and 
lovers of verse to whom he is a name and nothing more. He 
cannot be ranked among the conspicuous and acknowledged 
leaders of song, and still less can he be numbered among the 
‘idle singers of an empty day,’ whose fame is in all the 
coteries of the ultra-cultured and contra-Philistine. Were 
Mr. Noel’s work deficient either in weight of matter or grace 
of form, there would not, of course, be anything extraor- 
dinary in this failure to catch the ear of the world; but those 
who know it best find in it that intellectual breadth, that 
emotional fervour, and that felicity of imaginative conception 
and expression which are among the notes of high and 
enduring poetry ; and believe—not, as we hope to show, with- 
out sufficient reason—that for him, as for Shelley and Words- 
worth, once equally neglected, a time must come when his 
true poetic rank will be generally recognized, and his ima- 
ginative gift appreciated by the many as now by the few. 
Naturally it will at once be asked, ‘Why, if this work 
be so well worth knowing, is it so little known, long as it has 
been within reach of the public?’ The question is both a 
reasonable and a pertinent one, and it can be best answered 
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by a statement of the range and limitations of Mr. Noel’s Ww 
i genius, which given, we shall be able to proceed to more th 
i ' detailed criticism of some of his most characteristic poems. fr 
i Every one who knows anything of the history of literary 

i reputations, will acknowledge that simpie originality is in tk 
itself a formidable barrier in the way of immediate recog- oe 
} nition, because the necessary strangeness of original work P! 
if is with the majority of men and women a sufficient reason Pp 
i | for indifference if not dislike ; but apart from its originality, 1s 
if which is very marked, it may frankly be admitted that there ce 
| is, in much of Mr. Noel’s poetry, a peculiar inaptness to seize e} 
; upon ordinary people in their ordinary moods. From first to el 
: last it appeals, for the most part, to what is impersonal in tl 
our feeling, to those of our moods which are least self-seek- a 
if ing: and it does this by lifting all personal feeling, even the Pp 
| keenest sorrow, into a region where the individual pang loses t 
it its mere selfish interest, and is enlarged and transformed n 
| into understanding, sympathy, hope, despair, for others. 0 
i Personal pain is not dulled when it becomes a revelation 8 
‘of the universal groaning and travailing—nay, it is rather n 
if quickened and intensified, but it certainly becomes less pro- n 
i minent and aggressive ; because when placed in relation with v 

i the world’s sorrows it loses its selfishly exclusive and exchain- 

ing interest; and while grief is ennobled, self’s jealous claim 

to its sole possession is denied. This is a noble emotional 

attitude, but to assume it without an effort more or less 

painful demands a certain preparedness of spirit, and poetry 

which makes such a demand is likely to be long in winning 


wide popularity. It is comparatively easy to feel the beauty 
| and force of any adequate expression of the primary emotions 
—love, grief, hope, despair, lassitude, home-longing—but it 
} is harder to be sufficiently at leisure from one’s self to enter 
} into those more complex moods in which feeling soars above 
| self—when the speech is not the utterance of this love or of 
that grief, but the comprehending voice of all love, all grief 
of the universal heart of man. How much easier is it, for 
f example, to respond at once to the direct pathos of Mrs. 
| Browning’s ‘ Bertha in the Lane,’ than to the indirect pathos 
of Wordsworth’s ‘Idiot Boy.’ The latter poem requires for 
full appreciation an apartness or detachment from self; the 
former, like a cry from one of ourselves, comes home to us 
at once. But the moments when we lose the consciousness 
i of our little life in the vivid apprehension of the larger life of 
i which it is but a hint and an emblem, are not the least | 
fruitful to the soul: and great is the help given by a writer 
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who enables us to utilize such moments to the full, by giving 
them imaginative permanence, and enabling us to gather 
from them their final message—a message of faith. 

Nor is it only in dealing with the mysteries of the life of man 
' that Mr. Noel displays this spacious breadth of treatment, 
' which is to the unprepared reader so bewildering, but to the 
prepared few so stimulating and sanative. This same im- 
personal habit of emotion and observation in another aspect 
is a passionate absorption in nature, resulting in rapturous 
celebrations of her inmost life, that cannot but seem either 
extravagant or obscure to those who are themselves absorbed 
either in self or in the world. Then, too, in addition to all 
this, there are other characteristics which must, for a time 
at least, be ‘caviar to the general.’ The habitual choice of 
permanently inspiring rather than of immediately attractive 
themes, the constant embodiment of philosophical speculation 
in imaginative symbolism and allegorical personation, the 
never-relaxed earnestness of treatment, and above all the 
sometimes oppressive fulness of thought and iilustration, are 
necessarily repellent to the indolent reader, howsoever fasci- 
nating to those who love truth enough to ‘follow gladly 
where she goes.’ 

Mr. Noel’s characteristic merits and characteristic defects 
stand to each other in the relation of substance to shadow. 
The artistic instinct that rejects all of thought and illus- 
tration that will not fuse and run into one perfect mould is, 
in his work, too often overpowered by the insistent force of 
creative impulse. Where thought is difficult of expression, 
he usually prefers roughness which preserves force or vivid- 
ness, to the smoothness which sacrifices it. Some intractable 
word is left lying like a stone in a bed of hearts-ease in not 
a few otherwise perfect lines ; while in others the poet crowds 
in all he wants to say, by the harsh device of rejecting the 
accessory softening words that, like shade in drawing, relieve 
the bluntness of successive nouns. Again, we are ‘ brought 
up’ sometimes by harsh lines—we had almost said lines of 
prose—harsh not so much from ultra-realism as from neglect 
of the power of association of ideas, which whoso declines to 
take account of must not complain if his words evoke smiles 
instead of sympathy; though here, of course, Mr. Noel can 
appeal to the authority of Wordsworth, with whom, in this 
matter, he has cast in his lot. Finally—and this is Mr. Noel’s 
‘ favourite fault’—there are lines in which words are used so . 
arbitrarily, or are so out of keeping with the style of the 
context, as either to be —om with difficulty, or to 
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\ detract from the simplicity of some word-pictures and the 
_ harmonious beauty of others. 

We have, however, said enough of defects which are in 
themselves trivial, and worthy of note only because they may 
have hindered the speedy recognition of a true poet. It 
obviously needs more genius to fuse much thought and 
imagination into harmonious unity than little, and the exact 
and observant delineator has more temptation than another 
to sacrifice melody to truth. That the artistic faculty does 
not go pari passu with Mr. Noel’s other gifts, probably he 
himself would admit: that it can fulfil the tasks imposed upon 
it, many passages in his poems, as perfect in expression as 
in conception, amply prove. In the matter of structure it is 
always adequate ; and where, as it seems tous, Mr. Noel fails, 
the failure is due not to a want of artistic instinct, but to 
that refusal of its just claim to preside in the selection or 
collocation of material, in which—as in the motive for such 
refusal—he so closely resembles Wordsworth. In versifi- 
cation, among the many measures he employs, he seems most 
at home in blank verse and the longer or shorter rhymed 
couplet, the longer usually the more successful. The 
irregular metres of the lyrical poems occasionally give an 
impression of effort that interferes with the success of work 
which loses charm when it loses spontaneity, while occa- 
sionally also the sudden shortening of a line, or unexpected 
absence of rhyme where rhyme has been continuous, breaks 
the flow and baulks the ear. Mr. Noel’s sonnet work, on the 
other hand, is remarkable for its excellence and ease. In his 
hands this difficult artificial form has the easy naturalness 
of the ordinary quatrain, but he employs it to convey many 
and continuous thoughts rather than to crystallize one—to 
carry living water from the well, not to hold a single drop of 
concentrated imaginative essence. The besetting sin of many 
sonnet writers is obscurity, but neither here nor elsewhere 
does Mr. Noel place any unreasonable difficulty in the way of 
his readers. Any one can understand his verse who could 
understand the same train of thought or sympathize with the 
same feeling were it expressed in prose; though in his work, 
as in the work of every true artist, the expressional embodi- 
ment is often so perfect, so inevitable, that if the image, the 
form be shattered, the thought is destroyed. 

We shall probably serve our readers better by indicating 
the scope and character of some of Mr. Noel’s most note- 
worthy poems than by attempting detailed criticism of work 

so considerable in quantity and so varied in quality. A rigid 
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classification of the work contained in the volumes named at 
the head of this article would be inadequate, because neces- 
sarily inexact ; but Mr. Noel has several recurring types of 
poetic structure which naturally divide his poems into recog- 
nizable groups. Foremost are the reflective studies which 
treat of the life of nature and the life of man; with the former 
in what may be called hymns to nature, with the latter in 
allegoric or visionary presentations, coloured, when facts are 
dealt with, by indignant satire. Another group is formed by 
the sea, mountain, and river poems, in which nature is ob- 
jectively described, or where her quickening action on the 
emotions and physical energies (the ‘ vital spirits’ of the old 
writers) is rapturously celebrated. A third group consists of 
the poems of narrative and incident, and there are other 
poems which cannot be so readily placed, because belonging 
in part to more than one class. 

Many of the poems on the life of man may be said to owe 
to nature their primal inspiration. To Mr. Noel’s imaginative 
vision nature not only fills unquiet hearts with longing to pos- 
sess her secret, even through death— 


Here on the pleasant growing grass to lie, 
Here on the innocent heart of spring to fail, 
Over a life’s confusion draw the veil 

Of turf and daisies and the summer sky ; 


or with rising hope and new Antzus life— 


Feeling the balmy summer softly blow, 
As on a cloud, upon my mood of woe, 
Until it vanish in the clear sun-smile ;— 


but she rouses slumbering pain and speculation by the con- 
trast between her life of beauty and order, and that other life 
of repelling, bewildering chaos to which she gives a back- 
ground. Indeed it seems to us that Mr. Noel’s noblest poems 
are those in which we find this meeting of the waters, this 
mingling of the turbid tide of human existence, with the sweet 
serene flow of the life of nature. In some we feel only the 
contrast, presented to us as an almost hopelessly insoluble 
problem; in others—notably in the profoundly impressive 
nature-studies in ‘ A Little Child’s Monument ’—we are made 
to feel that there is a solution, a reconciliation, in an Eternal 
Love and Righteousness behind a veil which, thick as it is, is 
still penetrable by the sure vision of faith. 
Some of Mr. Noel’s most interesting and characteristic 
— are devoted to studies of strongly but inharmoniously 
eveloped personalities. Among these, ‘The Dweller in Two 
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Worlds’ is a remarkable imaginative achievement ; but per- 
haps we have in ‘ Mencheres’ the most beautiful and pathetic, 
and in ‘The House of Ravensburg’ the fullest and most ter- 
rible, exposition of the sore trouble and strong temptation 
that beset the mixed character which is so often the cha- 
racter of genius— 


no demon foul, 
But a poor mortal sprighted with a soul 
Bi-sexual, conflicting. 


The picture of Mencheres is to us, and probably will be to 
many, one of the most fascinating of Mr. Noel’s ideal por- 
traits. The stamp of vital truth is on the half-legendary, 
half-authentic narrative of the king-priest of Egypt, with his 
lofty aims, his great defeats, his final gain—not of the thing 
he strove for, but of a large wisdom that was a greater and 
diviner boon. It is the ‘ ower true tale’ of reforming genius 
in every age. Mencheres, baffled lover of his oppressed 
people, baffled reformer of his corrupt religion, yields in 
despair to the low temptations he had scorned as things 
infinitely beneath him, and at last, awaking from self-indul- 
gent dreams, learns in humility from his very failure what 
God would show him : 


Yet in my failure I am comforted 

‘To know that not myself the legions led— 
The legions of God’s children ; but while I 
Defeated with my poor division lie, 
He waves the army on to victory. 


The ‘note’ of ‘The House of Ravensburg’ is the union of 
passion with speculation, using the latter word to express 
thought for which the emotional imagination rather than the 
reasoning intellect provides a satisfying certitude. Here Mr. 
Noel deals dramatically with the most profoundly practical 
subjects—with personal responsibility, with inherited or 
‘natural’ depravity, with retribution here and hereafter, in- 
cluding under it not the retribution of mere punishment which 


‘has no end beyond pain, but the terrible, yet redemptive, re- 


tribution here represented as coming upon Sigismund (the 
central figure in the tragedy) of revisiting earth to find his 
son, his idol, sinning and suffering from the heritage of evil 
conditions and evil tendencies which he has bequeathed. In 
many respects, Sigismund himself bears an interesting re- 
semblance to Don Silva, in George Eliot’s noble poem, ‘ The 
Spanish Gypsy.’ He typifies a character exceptional in his 
own age—the reformation dawn—but common in ours: a 
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nature incongruously compacted of gold, silver, iron, clay, in 
which the very variety of richness is disintegrating, and upon 
which revolutionary thought brings not merely disaster but 
catastrophe. In affirmative ages the impulses of such natures 
in the direction of good are sustained by the dogmas of an un- 
questioned faith, in which they see enshrined the only ideal of 
life worthy of serious devotion ; but when dogmatic restraints 
are broken down, when a growth of science or rennissance of 
art gives new perceptions of good, and suggests other ideals 
as possible or even preferable, then, strong as these natures 
are in will, passion, and intellect, open as they are alike to 
both spiritual and sensuous appeals, they cannot act for want 
of determining motive, and either fluctuate, incapable of 
steady advance, or allow themselves to drift away on some 
current of unrestrained passion. What can unify, what can 
help, what can save such souls as these? To such a question 
there will necessarily be many answers; but we think Mr. 
Noei is at least true to human nature when he makes the fiery 
purgatorial pain of the ghostly watcher who sees his child 
sinking under an inherited curse, the means of fusion, purifi- 
cation, and ultimate redemption. 

The profoundly impressive and pathetic volume entitled ‘ A 
Little Child’s Monument,’ though the latest published, is 
already the best known and the most widely appreciated of 
all Mr. Noel’s works. This is not to be wondered at; the 
wonder is rather that it has not achieved an even wider 
recognition, for it celebrates one of the commonest and one 
of the most poignant sorrows of humanity; expresses with no 
unfaltering voice the inevitable blank scepticism which is the 
first-born of despair, and indicates the sanative process by 
which despair is transformed, not merely into passive resig- 
nation, but into triumphant faith. ‘A little child shall lead 
them,’ says the prophet, and this little child has led the poet 
out of the passing shadow into the eternal sunlight. We 
cannot better describe the nature and aim of the book than 
by quoting a few lines from the opening poem, entitled ‘ At 
his grave.’ 

Ghastly Doubt and chilling Fear, 

The wan Age’s Quest is here ; 

Trembling Hope and faltering Faith 

Intent on what God whispereth. 

It was thy leaving me that shook 
Content in this deluding nook 
Of rainbow-life, that seems up-buoyed 
A moment in a rayless void ; 
So I sought for firmer ground, 
And tell to others what I found 
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I would embalm thee in my verse : 
To loving souls it shall rehearse 

Thy loveliness when I am cold, 

And fragrant with it, may enfold 

For other hearts in misery 

Faint solace; words were sweet to me 
From hearts who mourned what seemed to be 
Dear, like thee: 

These are thy swathings of rare spice, 
A golden shrine with gems of price, 

A monument of my device. 


This little volume—in part a wail of human anguish, in 
part a triumphant song of human faith—appeals more directly 
and intimately than any other of Mr. Noel’s works to the 
universal heart. Love and grief are the heritage of all; 
doubt is the added woe of many; and here we have an expres- 
sion, unique in its penetrating simplicity, of the manifold 
torments of the grief of a great bereavement—grief that tells 
in artless words what her lost one said and did; grief that 
utters her agony in the ‘ wild impossible exaggerations’ that 
she needs for mere sober truth, but which still seem empty 
and inadequate ; grief that is maddened by doubts and ques-. 
tionings, and that in its madness casts itself into a whirlpool 
of despair, and is at last flung by the very swirl of the dark 
waters upon the rock of faith. In the pages of this book the 
simplest and the subtlest grief-stricken souls may find 
sustenance. Even those whose limited experience of sorrow 
hinders them from fully sharing the poet’s dominating emo- 
tion may wander with him from one scene of natural beauty 
to another—may watch little children at play, or follow the 
bereaved singer in his pilgrimage from the darkness into the 
light ; while for the many who neither think nor feel acutely, 
the book sums up in an ideal form the blurred pathos and 
unavailing struggle of their lives, giving it significance and 
worth, shedding on it the light of purpose and hope, and, best 
of all, unsealing hidden springs of pity and tenderness and 
thought for others. 

It will be seen that we have not attempted to illustrate our 
estimate of Mr. Noel’s poetry by characteristic extracts. Mr. 
Noel is not a writer of ‘ fine passages,’ and while the majority 
of his poems are not sufficiently brief to allow of their being 
given entire, the continuity of imaginative thought and emo- 
tion is generally so unbroken, that any portion of his work 
suffers indefinitely by being made an ‘ extract’ and torn from 
its context. In this volume there are, indeed, a few poems 
not too long for transference to our pages; of which we will 
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give one of the simpler lyrics, feeling all the time that it 
cannot represent the poet adequately, because in his work 
imagination tends to diffuse itself in a luminous atmosphere, 
rather than to concentrate itself in glowing points of light. 


ONLY A LITTLE CHILD.* 


A Voice. Only a little child! 
Stone cold upon a bed ! 
Is it for him you wail so wild 
As though the very world were dead ? 
Arise, Arise ! 
Threaten not the tranquil skies ! 


Do not all things die ? 

but a faded flower! 
Dear lives exhale perpetually 

With every fleeting hour. 
Rachael for ever weeps her little ones ; 
For ever Rizpah mourneth her slain sons. 

Arise, Arise ! é 

Threaten not the tranquil skies ! H 


Only a little child! 
Long generations pass : 
Behold them flash a moment wild 
With stormlight, a pale headlong mass 
Of foam, into unfathomable gloom ! 
Worlds and shed leaves have all one doom. 
Arise, arise ! 
Threaten not the tranquil skies! 


Should earth’s tremendous shade 
Spare only you and yours ? 

Who regardeth empires fade 
Untroubled, who impassive pours 

Human joy, a mere spilt water, 

Revels red with human slaughter ! 

Arise, arise ! 
Threaten not the tranquil skies. 


Another Voice. Only a little child! 
He was the world to me. 
Pierced to the heart, insane, defiled 
All holiest hope! foul mockery, 
Childhood’s innocent mirth and rest ; 
Man’s brief life a brutal jest. 
There is no God; 
Earth is Love’s sepulchral sod! 


* ©A Little Child’s Monument,’ p. 33. 
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Another Voice. Only a little child! 


Ah! then, who brought him here ? 
Who made him loving, fair, and mild, 
And to your soul so dear ? 
His lowly spirit seemed divine, 
Burning in a heavenly shrine. 


Arise, arise ! 
With pardon for the tranquil skies. 


Only a little child! 

Who sleeps upon God’s heart! 

Jesus blessed our undefiled, 
om no power avails to part 
From the life of Him who died 
And liveth, whatsoe’er betide ! 
Whose are eyes 

Tranquiller than starlit skies ? 


Only a little child! 
For whom all things are: 
Spring and summer, winter wild, 
Sea and earth, and every star! 
Time, the void, pleasure and pain, 
Hell and heaven, loss and gain! 
Life and death are his, and he 
Rests in God’s eternity. 
Arise, Arise ! 
Love is holy, true, and wise, 
Mirrored in the tranquil skies, 


To some it may seem a fault—to us, we confess, it seems 
a virtue—that these little lyrics, with all their satisfying 
completeness, are not perfectly representative save to the 
reader who knows what they represent—who can read into 
them a something which can be gathered only from the 
entire mass of their author’s work. In many of them—as 
in some of the early poems of Wordsworth—there is a direct 
severeness of simplicity which makes a peculiarly large 
demand upon the preparedness of which we have spoken; 
and while in the end they hold us with a fascination for 
which we are unable to account, it is probable that the im- 
pression they leave will be one of insufficiency and want of 
weight. In this they resemble some of the most precious and 
enduring work not only of Wordsworth, but of Blake and 
Heine, which may easily miss us at first, just as it inevitably 
finds us at last, in virtue of the very straightness and sure- 
ness of imaginative aim. Less genuine and less sincere 
poets would not dare to be so simple as Mr. Noel is in some of 
these utterances. In their hands such motives as those with 
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‘ which he deals would be elaborated and decked out with aiien 
prettinesses ; but there is much more that is really impres- 
sive, and that touches us most keenly, in his sculpturesque 
treatment of naked emotion than in the glare of the crude 
pigments with which so many contemporary poets overlay 
their verse. 

Of the many noteworthy poems which seem to demand 
notice at our hands, we can mention but a few, and our com- 
ments will necessarily have the fragmentariness of enforced 
brevity. In such utterances as ‘The Red Flag,’ ‘ War ’—both 
written during the Franco-German conflict—‘ To whom shall 
we go?’ (in the ‘ Beatrice’ volume), and that wonderful poem, 
‘The Temple of Sorrow’ (‘ Modern Review,’ July, 1882), which 
is perhaps the most sustainedly powerful of all Mr. Noel’s 
achievements, we find allegory and satire intertwined and 
embodied in passionate verse that recalls. sometimes the 
‘mighty line’ of Byron, and still oftener the heart of Shelley ; 
though even Shelley, with ail ais affluence of sympathy, never 
came so close to the stera ‘reaiities of-life-—the life of the 
London poor, of peasants.in time, of those every wlieve 

whose dull and earthward eyes, 
Heavy with weeping, droop beneath rude brows 


The unregarded Sudras of the world. 


Satire, in these poems, is the form taken by indignation when 
roused by wrong and oppression, that other side of pity and 
grief which presents itself now and again in the verse of even 
the gentle Cowper, and which must be known to all who look 
steadily at actual life with a self-less vision. If, as some 
critics have said, the peculiar quality of Mr. Noel’s genius is 
to be found in his gift of burning satire, the explanation lies 
in that enthusiasm of humanity in which his poetry is steeped, 
and which has in England found no other supreme and com- 
manding voice since the death of Mrs. Browning. 

We must pass over the narrative poems and the poems of 
incident, because, though there is much in them that is note- 
worthy, they are perhaps, on the whole, Mr. Noel’s least 
characteristic work. The sea and mountain studies, on the 
other hand, are altogether his own, and as yet we know of 
nothing that resembles them. We say as yet, because they 
are in part the outcome of that athleticism which is too recent 
a growth to have found more than a passing expression in 
contemporary verse. They could not, for example, have been 
written by the Lake poets, or by any one who surveyed danger 
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only from the sea-shore or the mountain foot. What a pulse 
of vigorous life, what bracing keenness of the ‘liberal moun- 
tain air,’ is in such lines as these from the opening of the 
poem ‘In the Alps ’— 


Once more, once more, the heavenly heights environ, 
Here in the land remembering Rousseau, 
Thrilling with songs of Shelley and of Byron, 
And lovelier songs of lives purer than snow! 
Beautiful mother of the brave and free, 

Mother of deeds that live eternally, 

A beacon, like thy sunlit spires up yonder, 

A clarion, like the unfurling of loud thunder 
Among thine echoing ravines and rocks, 

And turbulent elemental shocks, 

Far-rolling banner, blazoned with fierce light, 
Shaken in false faces of the hosts of night ! 


Mr. Noel may be described as a Nature-dramatist; nature 
possesses nim, and bis soui is her faithful mirror. In the 
resence cf-.men’ or the’ cozxitrary; he retains possession of 

imself. He--yives observation: ‘and: sympathy; he under- 
stands man: ‘but :his: strong. individuality prevents him from 
throwing himself into the alien or unobserved experience of 
individuals, as he does so wonderfully into the life of the race 
and into its heroic manifestations. In spite of the many 
elements in his poetry that have no temporary limitations, it 
is in one special sense an outcome of his age. No other 
generation has fully realized the solidarity of man, and Mr. 
Noel is the first English poet in whom this solidarity has 
ceased to be a mere idea and has become a sense—a sense 
which breaks on the quiet of his most complete abandonment 
to nature’s spells. It comes as a pang—how else could it 
come; for while the body suffers, must not the heart beat 
fitfully ? 

But, though Mr. Noel feels the burden and the mystery of 
things, though his voice is often the voice of the personal or the 
universal sorrow, he is too much in earnest to cherish gloom. 
Sensitive as he is to pain and wrong, he is yet alive, joyously 
alive, to the greatness and glory of life as a whole, the homely 
virtue and gladness and wholesomeness of innumerable human 
existences. Wherever there is simplicity he is at home— 
among country people and fisher folk, and even among ‘ God’s 
dusky children,’ looking at them as Livingstone must have 
looked in the hero’s last journey which he has realized so 
wonderfully. Truth and single-heartedness, natural joy and 
grief, all universal human forces, touch and move him; but 
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he loves humanity as a whole too truly to fanaticise for a 
class, and can see simplicity without the affectation of always 
looking down for it. His constant view of his art is that its 
function is elevated, its possibilities are enlarged when it is 
exercised on themes so sufficient and so immortal in their 
interest that from the time of the Greek tragedians until now 
they have ceased not to awaken pity, terror and delight. 

Our survey of Mr. Noel’s work has necessarily been desul- 
tory and incomplete, and therefore inadequate; but we have 
probably said enough to indicate that there is in it that which 
may well command the attention of all lovers of poetry. 
Recognition may come slowly, but when it comes it will be en- 
during, because his work has the qualities of endurance. What- 
ever may be said of his large utterance—which, in its breadth 
of sympathy, its force of satire, its affluence of music, re- 
minds us of the utterance of Victor Hugo—this, at least, 
cannot be said of it, that it isa voice and nothing more. For 
Mr. Noel the cant of ‘art for Art’s sake’ has never had a 
charm ; his cry would rather be ‘ art for man’s sake ’—for the 
sake of purity, nobleness, heroism, devotion, faith, all the 
things which make life worth living—which enable us to prize 
it as a good, not an evil, thing. To him, as to Carlyle, the 
true poet is the seer, the sayer, and therefore it is beyond all 
things indispensable that he should have seen something, that 
he should have something to say. He gives the reader of his 
best; what he has toiled and waited for while we slept— 
teaching what we scarcely desired to know, but what once 
known we cannot do without. He is not a mere singer of 
sense, but is alive to the mystic and invisible world. His 
subjects are worthy and commanding; he loves better to 
paint the snowy, cloud-visited Alp than the low-lying pestilent 
morass; and last, though hardly least in importance, he 
possesses the gift of poetic form on its artistic and tuneful 
sides—his poems have structure and his verses melody. 
Many are the spells of the singers of the day which are not 
Mr. Noel’s, but he has his own enchantments; and we have 
endeavoured to draw within his circle those who, with us, are 
prepared to welcome any poetry that by virtue of its imagina- 
tive force, directness, and breadth, stimulates thought, deepens 
sympathy, and uplifts and upholds aspiration. 

DANIEL C. ANGUS. 
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Art. VIII.—The Dog in Homer. 


- Two sets of strongly contrasted, nay, one might beforehand 


have thought mutually exclusive qualities, go to make up the 
canine character. In all ages, and amongst all nations, the 
dog has become a byword for its uncleanly habits, disgusting 
voracity, its quarrelsome and aggressive selfishness. The 
cynic, or ‘dog-like’ philosopher, is a type of what is un- 
amiable in human nature. Growling, snarling, whining, 
barking, snapping and biting, crouching and fawning, con- 
stitute a vocabulary descriptive of canine deportment convey- 
ing none but repulsive and odious associations. Our language 
pursues the animal through its different varieties and stages 
of existence in order to find varying epithets of contumely and 


_ reproach. The universal and almost prehistoric term of abuse 


formed by the simple patronymic—so to speak—has lost little 
of its pristine favour, and none of its pristine force; while 
amongst ourselves ‘hound,’ ‘puppy,’ ‘cur,’ ‘whelp,’ &c., 
come in as harmonics of the fundamental note of insult. 

On the other hand, some millenniums of experience have 
constituted the dog a type of incorruptible fidelity, patient 
abnegation, devoted attachment reaching unto and beyond 
the grave. Many animals have been made the slaves and 
victims of man; some have been found capable of becoming 
his willing allies; none, save the dog, affords to his master a 
true and intelligent companionship. Other members of the brute 
creation are subdued by domestication; the dog is, it might 
be said, transfigured by it. A new nature awakes in him. A 
higher ideal presents itself to him. His dormant affections 
are kindled; his latent intelligence developes. The over- 
whelming fascination of humanity submerges his native 
ignoble instincts, evokes virtues which man himself admires 
rather than practises, engages a pathetic confidence, inspires 
an indomitable love. Literature teems with instances of 
canine constancy and self-devotion. The long life-in-death of 
‘Grey Friars Bobby’ forms no prodigy in the history of his 
race. From the dog of Colophon to the dog of Bairnsdale, 
man’s four-footed friend has been found capable of the 
supreme sacrifice which one living creature can make for 
another. Even in the dim dawnings of civilization this 
animal was chosen as the symbol of watchful attendance and 
untiring subordination. The bright star Sirius, owing to 
its close waiting on the ‘ giant’ of the skies, was from the 
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earliest time known as the ‘dog of Orion.’ A brace of hounds 
typified to the ardent imagination of the Vedic poets the in- 
separable association with the sun of the morning and evening 
twilight. Aischylus elevates and enlarges the idea of Divine 
companionship in the eagle by calling it the ‘ winged dog of 
Zeus.’ *  Clytemnestra, in her hypocritical protestations 
before the elders of Argos, could find no more striking image 
of fidelity than that of a house-dog left by its master to guard 
his hearth and possessions. t 

Two opposing currents of sentiment regarding the animal 
have thus from the first set strongly in—one of repulsion 
verging towards abhorrence, the other of sympathy touched 
by the yearning pity which a superior being cannot choose 
but feel towards an inferior laying at his feet the priceless 
gift of love. But since his higher qualities develop, as it 
would seem, exclusively under the stimulation of human influ- 
ence, it might have been anticipated, and it is actually the 
case, that in those countries where the dog is neglected, he is 
also despised, as by an inevitable reaction it must follow that 
where he is despised he will also be neglected. It is accord- 
ingly among peoples whose pursuits repel his co-operation that 
the sinister view prevails, while in hunting and pastoral 
regions his credit grows as his faculties are cultivated, and 
from the minister and delegate he creeps by insensible grada- 
tions into the place of canine beatitude as the friend of man. 
The attitude of repulsion is, as is well known, general amongst 
Mahometan populations, and may be described—although 
with notable exceptions, such as of the ancient Egyptians and 
Assyrians, the modern Parsees and Japanese—as the Oriental 
position towards the species; while a benevolent sentiment is, 
on the whole, characteristic of the Western nations. 

Now each of these opposite views is strongly and charac- 
teristically represented in the Homeric poems; represented not 
as the mere reflection of a popular instinct, but with a certain 
ardour of personal feeling which now and again seems for a 
moment to draw back the veil of epic impersonality from be- 
fore the living face of the poet. To the bigoted believers in 
an indivisible Homer the fact is, no doubt, of most perplexing 
import, and we leave them to account for it as best they may; 
but to impartial inquirers it affords at once a clue and an 
illumination. For the Epic of Troy is not more sharply cha- 
racterized by canine antipathy than the Song of Ulysses by 
canine sympathy; while, to enhance the contrast, dislike 


* ‘Agamemnon,’ 133; and ‘ Prometheus,’ 1057. 
+ ‘ Agamemnon,’ 590. 
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to the dog is most remarkably associated with a vivid and 
untiring enthusiasm for the horse, and deep feeling for the 
dog with comparative indifference to the equine race. More 
effectually than the most elaborate arguments of the Sepa- 
ratists, this innate* disparity of sentiment appears to shiver 
the long contested unity of Homeric authorship. 

To descend, however, to particulars. 

Homeric dogs may be divided into four categories. 1. Dogs 
used in the chase. 2. Shepherds’ dogs. 3. Watchdogs and 
housedogs. 4. Scavenger dogs. In the Iliad, the first two 
classes occur incidentally only, either by way of illustration 
or in the course of some episodical narrative, such as that of 
the Calydonian boar-hunt in the Ninth Book. The plastic 
circumference of the shield of Achilles includes a cameo of 
dog-life; but it is noticeable that the position there assigned 
to the animal is of a somewhat ignominious character, and is 
indicated with a perceptible touch of contempt. The scene is 
depicted in the following lines— 


Of straight-horn’d cattle too a herd was grav’n 

Of gold and tin the heifers all were wrought: © 
They to the pasture, from the cattle-yard, 

With gentle lowings, by a babbling stream, 

Where quiv’ring reed-beds rustled, slowly mov’d. 
Four golden shepherds walk’d beside the herd, 

By nine swift dogs attended ; then amid 

The foremost heifers sprang two lions fierce 

Upon the lordly bull: ie, bellowing loud, 

Was dragg’d along, by dogs and youths pursued. 
The tough bull’s-hide they tore, and gorging lapp’d 
Th’ intestines and dark blood ; with vain attempt 
The herdsmen following closely, to th’ attack 
Cheer’d their swift dogs; these shunn’d the lions’ jaws, 
And close around them baying, held aloof. + 


It must be admitted that a lover of the species would 
scarcely have selected the incident for typical representation 
in his great world-picture. 

We have in the Iliad the clearest evidence that dogs were 
domesticated in Troy, that they lived in the tents of the 
Achaian chiefs (probably with a guarding office), and that 
they roamed the camp, devouring offal, and hideously con- 
tending with vultures and other feathered rivals for the 
human remains left unburied on the field of battle. The cir- 

* For an able statement of the Chorizontic view, see ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
April, 1871. 


+t Book xviii. 573-86 (Lord Derby’s translation). For illustrations drawn 
from the dog’s instinctive fear of the lion, see also Books v. 476, and xvii. 65-7. 
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cumstance that in this revolting capacity they were predomi- 
nantly present to the mind of the poet unveils the secret 
of his profound aversion. Not as the humble and faithful 
minister of man, hearkening to his voice, hanging on his 
looks, holding his life at a pin’s fee in comparison with his 
service, the author of the Iliad conceived of the dog; but as 
a filthy and bloodthirsty beast of prey, the foul outrager of 
the sanctities of death, the ravenous and undiscriminating 
violator of the precious casket of the human soul. In the 
tragic appeal of Priam to Hector as he awaits the onslaught 
of Achilles beneath the walls of Troy, this aversion touches 
its darkest depth, and obtains an almost savage completeness 
of expression. Anticipating the imminent catastrophe of his 


house and kingdom, the despairing old man thus pourtrays. 


his own approaching doom— 


Me last, when by some foeman’s bitter steel 

The spirit from these feeble limbs is driv’n, 
Devouring dogs shall tear at my own door ; 

The dogs my care has rear’d, my table fed, 

The guardians of my gates, shall lap my blood, 
And crave and madden, crouching in the porch.* 


Is it credible that the same mind which was capable of 
conjuring up this abhorrent vision should have conceived the 
pathetic picture of the faithful hound in the Odyssey? Nor 
can there be found, we venture to assert, in the wide range 
- of the great Ilian epic a single passage inconsistent in spirit 
with the lines cited above. Throughout its cantos, in which 
the usefulness of the animal is nevertheless amply recognized, 
and his peculiarities sketched with graphic power and truth- 
fulness, runs, like a dark thread, the remembrance of his 
hateful office as the inflictor of the last and most atrocious 
insult upon ‘miserable humanity.’t One of the leading 
‘motives’ of the poem is, indeed, the fate of the body after 
death. The overmastering importance attached to its honour- 
able interment forms the hinge upon which a considerable 
portion of the action turns. The dread of its desecration 
continually haunts the imagination of the poet, and broods 
alike over the ramparts of Ilium and the tents of Greece. 
From the first lines almost to the last the loathsome pro- 
cesses of canine sepulture stand out as the direst result of 
defeat—the crowning terror of death. Among the disastrous 
effects of the wrath of Achilles foreshadowed in the opening 
invocation, the visible and tangible horror is afforded by 


* Book xxii. 66-71. t Book xxii. 76. 
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‘ devouring dogs and hungry vultures’ exercising their revolt- 
ing function on the corpses of the slain; before the dying 
eyes of Hector rises, like a nightmare, the hideous anticipa- 
tion of becoming the prey of ‘ Achaian hounds,’* while his 
fierce adversary refuses to impair the gloomy perfection of 
his vengeance by remitting that supreme penalty ;t next to 
the honours of his funeral pyre, the chiefest consolation 
offered to the Shade of Patroclus is the promise to make the 
body of his slayer food for curs;{ in her despair, Hecuba 
shrieks that she brought forth her son to ‘ glut swift-footed 
dogs,’§ and bids Priam not seek to avert the abhorred doom. 
These instances, which it would be easy to multiply, are 
unmodified by a solitary expression of tenderness towards 
canine nature, or a single example of canine affection towards 
man. 

But here we run counter to a not inconsiderable authority. 
Mr. Geddes has written on ‘The Problem of the Homeric 
Poems,’ a book of singular interest, and amongst other merits 
must be credited with that of having first pointed out in 
detail the anomalies (on the hypothesis of undivided author- 
ship) conspicuous in those early epics in the treatment of the 
horse and the dog. But Mr. Geddes is hampered with a theory, 
which, however meritorious as the condition precedent of a 
valuable publication, we are unable to accept as a satisfactory 
answer to the secular puzzle it is designed to solve. His view 
is briefly this—That the Odyssey, with the ten Books || of the 
Iliad amputated by Mr. Grote’s critical knife from the trunk 
of a (supposed) primitive ‘ Achilleid,’ are the work of one and 
the same author, an Ionian of Asia Minor, to whom the 
venerable name of Homer properly belongs; while the four- 
teen Books constituting the nucleus and main substance of 
our Iliad are abandoned to an unknown, and henceforth for 
ever unknowable Thessalian bard. He is thus a ‘ Chorizon,’ 
or Separatist, of a novel kind, and the ingenious and patient 
analysis to which he subjects the texts of these noble monu- 
ments of antiquity in the interests of his thesis undoubtedly 
serves to develop some highly suggestive minor points. The 
validity of his argument obviously depends, on the one hand, 
upon the discovery of striking correspondences between the 
Odyssey and the non-Achillean cantos of the Iliad; on the 
other, upon the exposure of irreconcileable discrepancies 


* Book xxii. 339. + Ibid. 348. 


t Book xxiii. 183. 
§ Book xxiv. 211. 


!| These are Books ii. to vii. (inclusive), ix., x., xxiii., and xxiv. The ‘ Achilleid’ 
thus consists of Books i., viii., and xi.—xxii. 
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between the same poem and the Grotean ‘ Achilleid.’ Thus 
the exigencies of his position absolutely require the disappear- 
ance from those parts of the Iliad assigned to the author of 
the Odyssey of the evidences both of equine sympathy and 
canine antipathy so prominent in the rest of the epic. We 
cannot think that he has succeeded in adducing proof of a 
modification of sentiment in either respect. 

As regards the horse, we need only point to the episode 
of the capture by Diomed and Sthenelus of the divinely 
descended steeds of Auneas—‘ best of all under the dawn and 
the sun’ * ; to the care displayed in providing the horses of 
Hera with ambrosial forage by the shores of Simdis ; t to the 
resplendent simile of Book vi.}; to the gleeful zeal with 
which Ulysses and Diomed secure the milk-white coursers of 
Rhesus, as the fruit and crown of their nocturnal expedition ; § 
to the living fervour imported into the chariot-races at the 
funeral games of Patroclus ; to the tender pathos with which 
Achilles describes the grief of his immortal horses for their 
charioteer.|| But we pause breathless ; for similar examples 
from ‘non-Achillean’ books crowd upon us faster than we 
can set them down. The evidence is, in fact, overwhelming 
as to homogeneity of sentiment in this important respect 
through the entire Iliad. If more than one author was con- 
cerned in its production, the coadjutors were at least unani- 
mous in their glowing admiration for the ‘heroic’ animal 
of battle. 

Mr. Geddes next tries to discover, in the same ten Books, 
indications of a sympathetic feeling towards the dog conso- 
nant to that manifested in the Odyssey. Passing by purely 
descriptive passages, which occur equally in ‘ Achillean,’ and 
in ‘non-Achillean’ cantos,4] we come to the remarkable lines 
commemorating the ‘ cremation’ of Patroclus. They run as 
follows in Lord Derby’s translation— 


A hundred feet each way they built the pyre, 
And on the summit, sorrowing, laid the dead. 
Then many a sheep and many a slow-pac’d ox 


* Book v. 2€7. t Book v. 775-7. 

{ Supposed by Mr. Geddes to be repeated from Book xv. (263-8), on his 
theory, of prior composition to Book vi. We willingly defer to his opinion, but 
would point to an example of the contrary process, where a passage has evidently 
been copied, with abridgements from a non-Achillean into an Achillean Book, 
(viii. 384-96, from v. 733-52). 

§ Book x. 474-569. || Book xxiii. 280-84. 
{| Compare, for instance, the simile of Book x. 183-86, with that of Book xi. 
50. 
NO. CLVI. 27 
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They flay’d and dress’d around the fun’ral pyre ; 
Of all the beasts Achilles took the fat, 

And. covered o’er the dead from head to foot, 
And heap’d the slaughter'’d carcases around ; 
Then jars of honey plac’d, and fragrant oils, 
Resting upon the couch ; next, groaning loud, 
Four pow’rful horses on the pyre he threw ; 
Then, of nine * dogs that at their master’s board 
Had fed, he slaughter’d two upon his pyre ; 
Last, with the sword, by evil counsel sway’d, 
Twelve noble youths he slew, the sons of Troy. 
The fire’s devouring might he then applied, 
And, groaning, on his lov’d companion call’d.+ 


These sanguinary rites afford, according to Mr. Geddes, 
proof that canine companionship was necessary to the happi- 
ness of a Greek hero in the other world. We need hardly 
remind our readers that, amongst rude peoples, from the 
Scythians of Herodotus { to the Indians of Patagonia, such 
sacrifices have been a common mode of testifying respect to 
the dead. And it may readily be admitted that their origi- 
nally inspiring idea was that of continued association after 
death with the objects most valued in life. But such an idea 
appears to have been very remotely, if at all, present to the 
mind of our poet. The Ghost of Patroclus, at any rate, 
though sufficiently communicative, expresses no desire for 
canine, equine, bovine, or ovine society, although specimens 
of all four species were immolated in its honour. The pur- 
~~ of Achilles in instituting the ghastly solemnity was, as 

e himself expressed it, 


That with provision meet the dead may pass 
Down to the realms of night. § 


But the motives that crowded upon his fierce soul were prob- 
ably in truth as multitudinous as the waves of passion which 
rolled over it. He desired to appease the parted spirit of his 
friend with a sacrifice matching his own pride and the extent 
of his bereavement. Still more, he sought to glut his ven- 
geance, and allay, if possible, the intolerable pangs of his 
grief. He perhaps dimly imaged to himself a pompous 


* The number nine is curiously associated with the canine species. The 
herdsmen’s pack on the Shield of Achilles consists of nine; nine were the 
dogs of Patroclus; and we learn from Mr. Richardson (‘Dogs: their Origin 
and Varieties,’ p. 37), that Fingal kept nine great dogs, and nine smaller game- 
starting dogs. 

t Book xxiii. 164-78. { Book iv. 71, 72.5 
§ Book xxiii. 50, 51 (Lord Derby’s translation). 
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faneral throng accompanying tke beloved soul even to the 
gates of Hades, provision for the way being supplied by 
the flesh of sheep and oxen, an escort by horses and dogs, 
while an air of gloomy triumph was imparted to the 
shadowy procession by the hostile presence of outraged and 
indignant human shades. 

It is indeed interesting to learn that Patroclus, like Priam, 
kept a number of ‘table-dogs,’ whose presence doubtless con- 
tributed in some degree to the stateliness of his surroundings ; 
but the information is given casually, without a word of com- 
ment, as if the bard were prohibited, by an instinctive 
reluctance, from dwelling on the intimate personal relations 
of the animal to man. The son of Menctius had a gentle i 
soul, and we cannot doubt that he loved his dogs, and was 
loved by them ; but no hint of such affection is communicated 
to us. The horses of Achilles stand day after day, with 
drooping heads and silken manes sweeping the ground, in 
sorrow for his and their lost friend ; but no dog is permitted 
to whine his sense of bereavement beside the body of Patro- 
clus ; no dog misses the vanished caress of his master’s hand; 
no dog crouches beside Achilles in his solitude, or offers to 
his unsurpassed grief a dumb and wistful consolation. The 
privilege of sharing the sorrows, as of winning the applause 
of humanity is, in the Iliad, reserved exclusively for the equine 
race. 

Turning to the Odyssey, we find ourselves in a changed 
world. Rocky Ithaca, Telemachus informs Menelaus,* con- 
tains neither wide tracks for chariot driving, nor deep meadows 
for horse pasture ; it is a goat-feeding land, but more beautiful 
in its ruggedness than even the ‘spacious plain’ of Sparta,t with 
its rich fields of lotus grass, its sedgy flats, its waving tracts 
of ‘ white barley,’ wheat and spelt. A suitable habitat is thus 
wanting for the horse, who is accordingly relegated to an 
obscure corner of the scene, while the foreground of animal 
life is occupied by his less imposing rival in the regard of 
man. The dog is, in fact, the characteristic and conspicuous 
animal of the Odyssey, as the horse is of the Iliad.t Xanthus 
and Balius, the wind-begotten steeds bestowed by Neptune upon 
the sire of Achilles, who own the sorrowful human gift of 
tears, and the superhuman gift of prophetic speech, are re- 


* Book iv. 605. 

+ The son of Ulysses is too courteous to make the invidious comparison quite 
directly ; but it is easily understood. 

¢ The paintings of Polygnotus at Delphi exhibited a reflection of the contrast 
(Geddes, ‘ Problem of the Homeric Poems,’ p. 234). 
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placed* by the more homely, but not less pathetic, figure of 
Argus, the dog of Ulysses, whose fidelity through a score of 
years we feel to be no poetical fiction, but simply a poetical 
enhancement of a familiar fact. Canine society is, indeed, 
placed by the author of the Odyssey on a higher level than it 
occupies perhaps in any other work of the imagination. 
When Telemachus, starting into sudden manhood under the 
tutelage of Athene, goes forth to lay his wrongs before the 
first Assembly convened in Ithaca since his father’s ‘ hollow 
ships’ sailed for Troy, we are told that he carried in his hand 
a brazen spear, and that the goddess poured out upon him a 
divine radiance of beauty such that the people marvelled as 
they gazed on him. But the most singular and significant 
part of the description lies in the statement (thrice repeated 
on similar occasions)t that he went ‘not alone; two swift- 
footed dogs followed him.’ Alone indeed he was, as far as 
human companionship was concerned—a helpless youth, 
isolated and indignant in the midst of a riotous and over: 
bearing crew, intent not less upon wasting his substance, than 
upon wooing his unwidowed mother. Comrade or attendant 
he had none, but instead of both, a pair of four-footed 
sympathisers, evidently regarded as adding dignity to his 
appearance in public, as well as imparting the strengthening 
consciousness of social support. 

In the cottage of Eumeus the swineherd, Ulysses, dis- 
guised as a beggar, weary with long wanderings, a stranger 
in peril of his life in his own islet-kingdom, finds his first 
hospitable refuge. Here again we are met by graphic and 
frequent sketches of canine manners and character. In the 
office of guarding and governing the 960 porkers composing 
his herd, Eumeus had the aid of four dogs reared by himself. 
They were large and fierce, ‘like wild beasts ;’t but the savage 
instincts even of these half-reclaimed creatures are discovered 
to be directed towards duty, to be subdued by affection, nay, 
to be elevated by a touch of supersensual awe. If they erred, 
it was by excess of zeal in the cause of law and order. For 
when Ulysses (it must be remembered, in extremely disrepu- 
table guise) approached the thorn-hedged enclosure, they set 
upon him together, barking furiously, and threatening to tear 
him to pieces on the spot. He had not, however, edged his 
way between Scylla and Charybdis to perish thus ingloriously. 
With unfailing presence of mind he instantly took up an 
* This has been remarked by Mr. J. P. Mahaffy, ‘Social Life in Greece,’ 


p. 63. 
+ Books ii. 11; xvii. 62; xx. 145. t Book xiy. 22. 
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attitude of non-resistance, stood still and laid aside his staff. 
This passivity doubtless produced some hesitation on the part 
of his assailants, for when the swineherd hurried out to the 
rescue, he was still unhurt. No small amount of compuleion, 
both moral and physical—exerted by means of objurgatory 
remonstrance, coupled with plentiful stone-pelting — was, 
tial required to calm the ardour of such impetuous 
allies. 

Nevertheless, their ferocity is represented as far from un- 
discriminating. It is, in fact, strictly limited by their official 
responsibilities. They know how to suit their address to their 
company, from an Olympian denizen to 'a homeless tramp, 
and get unexpected opportunities of displaying these social 
accomplishments. For the rustic dwelling of Eumezus be- 
comes a rendezvous for the principal personages of the story, 
and the demeanour of the four dogs is a leading incident, 
carefully recorded, connected with the arrival of each. We 
have just seen what an obstreperous reception they gave to 
the disguised King of Ithaca. Telemachus, on the other hand, 
they rushed to welcome, fawning and wagging their tails 
without barking,* as the quick-witted vagrant was the first to 
observe. But when Athene visited the farm for the purpose 
of bringing about the recognition which was the first step 
towards retribution, while Telemachus remained unconscious 
of her presence, ‘ for not to all do the gods manifest themselves 
openly,’ it is said, with a very remarkable coupling of man 
and beast, that ‘ Ulysses and the dogs saw her;’ + and the 
mysterious sense of the supernatural attributed in much folk- 
lore to the canine species found vent in whimperings of fear 
and panic-stricken withdrawal. 

We are next transported to the scene of the revellings of the 
Suitors, and the fortitude of Penelope. The sight of the once 
familiar turreted enclosure of his palace, and the sound of the 
well-remembered voice and lyre of the minstrel Phemius, pro- 
claiming the progress of the festivities, all but overturned the 
equanimity of the counterfeit mendicant. His practised 
powers of dissimulation, however, came to his aid; and, 
grasping the hand of his unsuspecting retainer, he brought, 
with a cunningly devised speech, his tell-tale emotion into 
harmony with his assumed character. They advanced to the 
threshold, and there, on a dung-heap, half devoured with 
insect parasites, lay a dog—the dog Argus. But we must 
allow the poet to tell the story in his own way. 


* Book xvi. 4-10. + Book xvi. 162. 
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Surely (even in our inadequate rendering) the most poig- 
nantly pathetic narrative of dog-life in literature! The hero, 
returning after a generation of absence in a disguise impene- 
trable to son, servants, even to the wife of his bosom, is 
recognized by a dog. And to this faithful creature, whose 
affectionate gestures form his only welcome to the home now 
occupied by unscrupulous foes, ready to take his life at the 
first hint of his identity, he is obliged to refuse a stroke of his 
hand, nay, a glance of his eye, to soothe the fatal spasm of 
his joy. A case that might well draw a tear, even from the 
much-enduring son of Laertes. 
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Thus as they spake, a dog that lay apart, 

Lifted his head, and prick’d his list’ning ears, 
Argus, whom erst Ulysses patient bred, 

But use of him had none; for ere that day 

He sailed for sacred Troy, and other men 

Had train’d and led him forth o’er field and fell, 
To chase wild goats, hares, and the pricket deer. 
But now, his master gone, in foul neglect, 

On dung of ox and mule he made his couch ; 
Fattening manure, heap’d at the palace gate, 
Soon to enrich Ulysses’ wide demesne ; 

Thus stretch’d, with vermin swarming, Argus lay. 
But when he saw and knew Ulysses near, 

He wagged his tail, and dropp’d his lifted ears, 
Nor could he rise and fawn upon his lord, 

Who stood aside, and brush’d away a tear, 
Hiding his grief. Then thus with crafty speech : 
‘ Eumaeus, sure ’tis wonder in such plight 

To see this dog, of goodly form and limbs. 

But tell me, did his feetness match his shape, 
Or was he such as, rear’d for pride and show, 
Inactive at their masters’ tables feed ?’ 

Eumaeus heard, and quickly made reply : 

‘To one who perished in a distant land 

This dog belongs. But could'st thou see him now, 
Such as Ulysses left him bound for Troy, 

Thou well might’st wonder at his strength and speed. 
*Mid the deep thickets of the forest glades 

No game escaped his swift pursuing feet, 

Nor hound could match his prowess in the chase. 
But now his days are evil, since his lord 

Is dead; and careless women heed him not. 

For when the master's hand no longer rules, 
Servants no longer work in order due. 

Full half the virtue leaves the man condemn’d 
By wide-eyed Jove to drag the servile chain.’ 
Thus as he spake, he cross’d the stately hall, 
And took his place amidst the suitors’ train. 

But Argus died ; his dark doom ravish’d him, 
Seeing Ulysses after twenty years.* 


* Book xvii. 290-327. 
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It has not escaped the acumen of Mr. Geddes* that the 
compliment of an individual name is, in the Iliad, paid 
exclusively amongst the brute creation to horses; in the 
Odyssey (setting aside the mythical coursers of the Dawn, 
Book xxiii. 246) to a single dog. Now this may at first sight 
seem to be a trifling point; but a very little consideration 
will suffice to show its significance. To the author of the 
Odyssey, at least, the imposition, or even the disclosure of a 
name, was a matter clothed with a certain solemn importance. 
He lets us know how and why his hero came to be called 
‘Odysseus,’ and furnishes us, to the best of his ability, 
with an etymological interpretation of that ill-omened title.t 
How distinctively human a thing it is to have a name we are 
made to feel when Alcinous conjures his mysterious guest to 
reveal the designation by which he is known to his parents, 
fellow-citizens, and countrymen, ‘since no man, good or 
bad, is anonymous’!{ And the reply is couched in an earnest 
and exalted strain, conveying at once the extent of the trust 
reposed, and the momentousness of the revelation granted— 


Ulysses, from Laertes sprung, am I, 
Vers’d in the wiles of men, and fam’d afar.§ 


The same scene, thrown into a grotesque form, is repeated 
in the cave of Polyphemus, where the upshot of the adven- 
ture depends wholly upon the prudence of the storm-tossed 
chieftain in responding to the monster’s vinous enthusiasm 
with the mock disclosure of a no-name. 

These illustrations help to make it plain that, in assigning 
to brutes individual appellations, we bestow upon them some- 
thing essentially human, which they have not, and cannot 
have of themselves, but which marks their share in human 
interests, and their claim on human sympathy. So accurately 
is this true, that a table showing the relative frequency of 
individual nomenclature for different animals in various 
countries would assuredly, on the strength of that fact alone, 
set forth their relative position in the estimation of man. 

_ What then, we may nowask, is the conclusion to which our 
modest inquiry has led us? Itis this. Omitting altogether 
from consideration all arguments save those founded on the 
relations of man and animals therein displayed, we hold it 
to be psychologically impossible that the Iliad and Odyssey 
could have been the work of one individual. It is true that 


* ©Problem of the Homeric Poems,’ p, 218. 
t Book xix. 409. $ Book viii. 552. § Book ix, 19, 20. 
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the varying prominence assigned respectively to the horse and 
the dog might be plausibly accounted for by the contrasting 
conditions of the two epics; but no shifting of scene can 
explain a reversal of sympathies. Such sentiments form part 
of the ingrained structure of the mind. They take root before 
consciousness is awake, or memory active; they live through 
the decades of a man’s life, are transported with him from 
shore to shore, survive the enthusiasms of friendships, and 
the illusions of ambition; they can no more be eradicated 
than the type of his features can be changed from Tartar to 
Caucasian, or the colour of his eyes from black to blue. 

- After all, the difficulty of separating the origin of these 
stupendous productions is considerably diminished when we 
reflect that they are but the surviving members of an exten- 
sive group of poems, all originally attributed without dis- 
crimination to a single author. The real embarrassment lies 
in the absolute silence of history regarding any other possible 
claimant to the glories of the Odyssey except the mighty, 
majestic, unknown Homer—the ‘eagle’ poet of the Iliad. So 
partial is Fame, making 

A testament 
As worldings do, giving the sum of more 
To that which had too much. 

And to this cause is doubtless to be ascribed the extra- 
ordinary vitality of the error (for such we are convinced it is) 
by which two poems, bearing within them evident traces of 
having originated under different circumstances and at dif- 
ferent periods, are supposed to spring from an identical 
source. The strength of the ‘ Unitarians,’ in fact, lies in the 
name of Homer. For a name is at worst a peg to hang a 
personality on; where a personality is, there invariably will 
imagination be found enlisted; and it is notorious that 
imagination, like the guiding hand of Athene, can turn aside 
the keenest shafts from the vital parts of her favourites. In 
this respect the ‘Chorizontic’ party are at a signal dis- 
advantage; for the author of the Odyssey is, and must for 
ever remain, hopelessly anonymous. Two thousand years 
ago, one reflects with futile regret, an individual title might 
have been fitted to bim with little straining either of inven- 
tion or credulity. Had Xeno and Hellanicus adopted that 
simple expedient, their sect would perhaps have ridden rough- 
shod over the schools, instead of being compelled to bury its 
tenets in dusty Venetianscholia. Now itis too late; the appel- 
lation assumed by his hero in the cave of the Cyclops* is the 


* Odric, ‘ No-man,’ Book ix. 366. 
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only one that for all time to come can be claimed for the 
Bard of Ulysses. 

Nevertheless, this nameless personage has not left us with- 
out a basis for probable conjecture regarding the conditions 
of his existence. Several indications seem to concur in 
establishing a more than adventitious connexion between him 
and the spot fixed upon as the headquarters of his dramatis 
persone. His very partiality for the dog is in itself, in no 
small degree, characteristic of the region of Greece west of 
Pindus. For there was the home of the famous Molossian 
breed, the first specimen of which was fabled to have been 
cast in bronze by Vulcan,* and presented by Jupiter to 
Cephalus, king and eponym of the island of Cephallenia. 
These animals were not more remarkable for fierceness than 
for fidelity. To the race were assigned creatures of such evil 
mythological reputation as the voracious hound of Hades, 
and the barking pack of Scylla ; a Molossian sent to Alexander 
was stated to have brought down a lion; while, on the other 
hand, the canine detective of Montargis had a rival in the 
army of Pyrrhus, whose funeral pile was signalized by a 
desperate act of canine self-immolation; and the dog of 
Eupolis (likewise a Molossian), after having torn to pieces 
a thieving servant, died of grief and voluntary starvation 
on the grave of the iginetan poet.t These qualities are pre- 
sented and perpetuated in the four dogs of Eumeus and the 


. neglected hound of Ulysses. 


The Homeric poems ignore the varieties of the species— 


Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. 


A dog is simply a dog, as a horse is a horse. But indi- 
vidual horses are in the Iliad distinguished by differences of 
colour, while no colour-epithet is anywhere applied to a dog. 
It is probable, however, that in the shepherd-dogs of Albania 
an almost perfect reproduction of the animals dear to the 
poet is still to be found. For in that wild and mountainous 
region the Chaonian or Molossian race is said to survive un- 
degenerate, and, judging by the reports of travellers, its 
modern representatives preserve the same vigilance in duty 
and alacrity in attack which distinguished the formidable 
band of the Odyssean swineherd. An English explorer, who 

* From this legend the poet not improbably derived the idea of the gold 


and silver watch-dogs, framed by Hephestus for Alcinous, Book vii. 91-4. 
t lian, ‘ De Natura Animalium,’ bk. vii. 10; x. 41. 
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had some serious encounters with them, has‘described these 
q fierce pastoral guardians as ‘varying in colour from dark 
| brown to bright dun, their long fur being very soft, thick, and 
ca | glossy. In size they are equal to an English mastiff. They 
have a long nose, delicate ears finely pointed, legs of a 
moderate length, with a body nicely rounded and compact.’ 
It is added that they still possess the strength, swiftness, 
sagacity, and fidelity anciently ascribed to them, showing 
their pedigree to be probably unimpaired.* 
. From these items we may, if we please, construct an 
imaginary, though probably not inexact portrait of the im- 
mortal Argus, as a tan-coloured, wolf-like hound, with a bush 
tail, small, sensitive ears, and a glance at once eager, intel- 
ligent, and wistful. It may be worth remarking that dogs 
with drooping ears were unknown in Europe until Alexander 
introduced from Asia some specimens of the mastiff kind; 
consequently, Shakespeare’s description of the pack of Theseus, 


With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 


is one amongst many examples of his genial disregard for 
archeological detail. 
_ Guided by canine evidence alone (if we may be permitted 
- the expression) we thus make bold to contest the right of 
‘Homer’ to one of the fair kingdoms traditionally bestowed 
upon him, and to assign to his unknown rival, not indeed a 
‘name,’ but at least a ‘local habitation.’ Other indications 
there are, pointing to the same conclusion—outbursts of 
patriotic enthusiasm at the mention of Ithaca, familiarity with 
sea and scenery, with products and habits of trade, above all, 
acquaintance with local customs, still retaining a lingering 
existence amongst the mountain-clans of Albania; but the 
limits of our subject prohibit our entering upon a discussion 
which, to be profitable, should be exhaustive. Few, however, 
Din) will deny that the bard of the Odyssey was a man who, like 
the protagonist of his immortal poem, had known, and 
ai seen, and suffered; who had tears for the past, and hopes for 
it the future, had roamed far and near ‘ with a hungry heart,’ 
i and had listened long and intently to the ‘ many voices’ of 
the moaning deep; who had tried his fellow-men, and found 
them, not all, nor everywhere wanting; who had faith in 


a the justice of Heaven, and the constancy of woman; who 
a had experienced, and had not disdained to treasure in his 
pa heart, the life-long fidelity of a dog. . A. M. CLERKE. 
RG - * «Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania,’ by the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, 1820, 

vol. i, p, 483. 
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Art. IX.—The Second Part of ‘ Faust:’ a Study. 


‘It will not cost me much time to let you know what I think of Goethe’s 
character. He had none for anybody to think about. He was never in 
earnest about anything but art and some scientific speculations which 
were suggested to him by his poetical view of nature. But as for any 

tical interest of humanity, morals, politics, or religion, he played 
about them like a bee, only to take in honey for his art-cell.—Thirlwall’s - 
Letters to a Friend. 


Such a misconception of Goethe’s genius and character is 
astonishing in a many-sided man like the late cultured Bishop 
of St. Asaph ; but had he ever read the second part of Faust? 
Goethe did not attain to the highest type of morals, but he is 
here seen as a moral teacher. In this his last and, in many 
respects, his greatest work, his sense of the poet’s moral 
responsibility manifests itself. If Goethe had never written 
anything else, he would here have made good his claim to cha- 
racter and earnestness, both denied him by Bishop Thirlwall. 

It is perhaps not strange, all things considered, that so 
little interest has been awakened in England by this stupen- 
dous work. I say, all things considered, because the study 
presents even to German students enormous difficulties, diffi- 
culties not lessened here, as on German soil, by extraneous 
aids, such as spectacular representations, Goethe societies, 
and perpetual discussion. Perhaps no poem ever stood more 
in need of elucidation. Like Aristophanes, Jean Paul, Brown- 
ing, Goethe here needs both exposition and thought. But 
when we have once mastered the problem, we find ourselves 
enriched for ever. 

Whilst in England to the majority of readers the second 
part of Faust is a sealed book, in Germany it may now be said 
to be as familiar to German students as the first. The 
admirable adaptation of the play for the stage has greatly 
helped this appreciation, and the two parts are now generally 
given on successive nights. Whilst both teem with philo- 
sophical problems to be solved by the student in the quiet of 
his library, the scenic representation does undoubtedly enable 
us more fully to realize the splendid poetry of the drama in 
every part, and the completeness of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ as a 
whole. We have here brought before our eyes the career of 
Faust from manhood to old age, when he sinks into the grave 
prepared for him, his destiny at last accomplished. The 
riddles involved in the life of Faust, as I shall show later, 
bound up in the moral interests of humanity, are here brought 
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before us with a splendour of external circumstances and a 
wealth of imagination worthy of such a subject. The first 
part of ‘ Faust,’ moreover, is a fragment, just as the ‘ Pro- 
metheus Bound’ is a fragment, and in the second, we have the 
sequel just as we should have in the great work of Aischylus, 
unhappily lost. The vast amount of learning herein dis- 
played forms but an elaborate and suggestive background to 
the picture. The wealth of accessory is never for a moment 
suffered to interfere with the protagonist and his story. From 
first to last these rivet our attention, but they are of no 
simple and straightforward kind, as in the case of Calderon’s 
‘Magic Doctor.’ In the career of Faust we are brought face 
to face with a complex existence, acted upon not only by the 
spirit of the age, but far in advance of it, forced by intellec- 
tual tendencies into sympathy with the spirit of ages to come. 
The second part of Faust, just as the second part of ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’ abounds in passages pregnant with wisdom and in- 
sight into the destinies of humanity, pregnant also with deep 
feeling which it passes our comprehension that a bishop pos- 
sessed of as much culture as the late Dr. Thirlwall never found 
out. The very purpose, moreover, of this wonderful drama is 
moral, and the palmary proof of this is to be found in the 
sequel of Faust’s narrative, which is nothing else but a story 
of expiation, chiefly for intellectual rather than moral lapse. 
Goethe leads us to suppose that the repentance of Gretchen’s 
seducer, suggested in the first part, was sincere and active. 
But it was intellectually, as in the case of Calderon’s ‘ Magic 
Doctor,’ that atonement was chiefly to be made. For what 
was Faust’s intellectual curiosity but a compact with evil ?— 
man’s surrender of the best portion of his immortal soul for 
the possession of more knowledge than falls to the share of 
mortals. This was the sin to be atoned for. If indeed there _ 
is no moral teaching in the magnificent concluding scene in 
which the purified spirit of Gretchen intercedes for the soul 
of her lover, then we know not to what poet to go for it. 

The only means of finding our way through this labyrinth 
of mysticism, philosophy, and science, is to keep steadily 
before our minds the leading thought and purpose that the 
poet had in view. , We must remember that the play is the 
completion of a life, the development of a destiny, and sequel 
of a career, that it is no simple one, but complex as human 
passion, aspiration, knowledge, and experience can make it. 
As we watch Faust through the concluding stages of his exist- 
ence, we find the seductive arts of Mephistopheles gradually 
losing their power, and foresee his future deliverance through 
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a purified progressive activity from Satanic toils. The moral 
of the story cannot be better conveyed than in these musical 


verses of that true poet, if mystic, Dr. Newman— 


There is not on the earth a soul so base 

But may obtain a place 

In covenanted grace. 

So that his feeble prayer of faith obtains 

Some loosening of his chains, 

And earnests of the great release which rise 

From gift to gift, and reach at length the eternal prize. 


All may save self; but minds that heavenward tower 
Aim at a wider power, 
the world to 

nd this is not at once— tin ined, 
And trials well sustained. 
By pureness, righteous deeds, and toils of love, 
Abidance in the truth and zeal for God above. 


Opinions, especially at first, have differed widely as to the 
merits of the play, which originally appeared as ‘ Helena.’ 
Niebuhr found it a ‘strange hatching up’ (seltsam ausge- 
heckt). W. von Humboldt was much of the same opinion, but 
from beginning to end found it informed with the highest 
and most stirring poetry. Carlyle was among the first to 
recognize its merits, whilst certain German critics unsparingly 
condemned the work. Loeper’s annotated edition is an admir- 
able clue through the labyrinth. Mr. Bayard Taylor’s trans- 
lation is a meritorious attempt to achieve an impossible task. 
Dintzer, Fische, Hermann Grimm, and W. Kyle have con- 
tributed elaborate studies and criticisms. Loeper’s work is 
the most useful to students. 

I shall now proceed to give a short account of the complicated 
plot of the second part, advising all who have the opportunity 
to follow my example and visit Weimar during the theatrical 
season on purpose to witness the complete ‘ Faust’ on the stage. 
I dare aver they will be amply rewarded for their pains, for 
the spirit of Goethe still animates the Weimar stage, and the 
popular enthusiasm and understanding of the play witnessed 
there greatly contribute to the stranger’s intelligent enjoyment 
of Goethe’s great work. 

In 1849 Karl Gutzkow, dramatic critic to the Court Theatre 
of Dresden, put on the stage all those scenes in the second 
part of ‘ Faust’ referring to Helen of Troy. In 1854 the entire 
play was given at Hamburg by Da Konseca, but the attempt 
did not meet with much success. The next important repre- 
sentation took place at Weimar in 1876, when both parts were 
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given, the second part arranged by Devrient, and still the 
generally accepted arrangement in Germany, especially at 
Weimar. Other adaptations have, however, been made 
Herren Klaar and Wilbrandt, respectively of Frankfurt and 
Vienna. 

The first representation of Devrient’s Faust, with music by 
Lassen, was given at Weimar in 1878, on the occasion of the 
hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s arrival in that city, and 
frequent representations have been since given, also at Dresden, 
Hanover, Cassel, Karlsruhe, and Mannheim. The triple 
scenic arrangement of Devrient corresponds to that of medieval 
miracle plays, the three divisions representing heaven, earth, 
and hell, and others built up, or in tiers, or made apparent on 
alevel. The piece is considerably shortened, as was necessary 
to bring it within compass of one performance. 

The play opens with a charming prelude, in which Ariel and 
his elfin companions hover about the sleeping Faust. The 
following lines convey but the bare meaning of Ariel’s song— 


When the spring-tide raineth blossoms, 
Shedding brightness everywhere, 

Gladdens earth’s green benediction, 

Eyes of mortals dull with care, 

Crowds of elf-folk, tiny sprites, . 
Haste to help where help they can, 

Whether saintly, whether sinful, 

Pitying each unhappy man. 


Their happy influence soothes the restless Faust, and when 
at sunrise they leave him, he awakes to give utterance to one 
of the finest passages in the book. The entire prelude is con- 
ceived in a vein of richest poetry.* 

Faust greets the sunrise. 


Quick beat Life’s pulses, once again alert, 

Gently to greet the dayspring. 

Thou Earth so still and mute throughout the night, 
Already dost thou breathe me round, 

Stirring and quickening purpose, 

Urging to grasp at highest destiny ! i 

In this dim dawn the world lies folded close, 

The earth resounds with thousand voicéd life. 
Mists circling valleys’ depths and valleys’ rim, 

Yet heavenly clearness penetrates the gloom, 

And branch and bough stirred with new life shine forth 
From the abyss wherein they lay in sleep ; 

Out of the deep colour on colour glows, 


* Suggested by a sunrise Goethe witnessed in the Swiss mountains. 
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’ Where leaf and flower tremble with dewy pearls; 
A Paradise doth hem and girt me in. 

Behold the mountain tops now one by one 

Announce the glory of the hour to come ; 

Already they can revel in the light, 

To be our portion later. 

And now unto the verdant Alpine slopes 

Is given form and brightness, 

As step by step the light comes gradual down. 

’Tis here! But ah! the dazzling rays 

Blind me. Perforce I turn my head away. 

Thus is it when a hope long nursed within, 

That grows to steadfast wish, finds all at once 

The portals of fulfilment wide, 

Then bursts from hidden depths eternal 

Flame that consumes. We stand transfixed ! 

The torch of Life it was we fain would kindle. 

A sea of fire surrounds us! What a fire! 

Say is it Love that glows, or Hate, 

Dispensing bliss and pain alternate ? 

So once again we turn our thoughts to earth 

To hide us in the veil of youthful feeling. 

Let me then keep the sun behind ! 

Yon waterfall that cleaves the precipice 

With leap on leap it bursts impetuous forth, 

Causing to flow a thousand streams, 

High in the air spray over spray ascending. 

Glory past words! A rainbow spans this storm, 

Now clearly painted, now in broken rays, 

And rourd about the cool and airy shower 

Mirror of man’s endeavour. 

Muse deep thereon! and thou wilt understand 

A bright reflection! Such is human life ! * 


This first act is full of movement and splendour. We see 
the court of the Emperor Charles the V., where Mephisto- 
pheles, disguised as court jester, appears just in time 
to save the court from a pressing embarrassment. The 
imperial revenues are exhausted. Sedition and disorder are 
rife in the kingdom, and the Emperor and his ministers 
know not where toturn. Mephistopheles proposes by magic 
art to obtain possession of the treasures lying hid in the 
world’s bosom. The proposal is accepted. It is the 
season of Carnival, and Mephistopheles, under cover of a 
Masquerade, introduces Faust disguised as Plutus, who by 
means of paper money puts the Emperor in possession of the 
desired wealth (a reference to the invention of bonds or 
assignations). Then Faust, in his character of magician, is 
once more appealed to; and, in accordance with the imperial 


* Here and in one or two other passages I attempt to give the meaning, no 
more, of Goethe’s rich poetry, for the benefit of non-German students. 
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wish, summons the vision of Helen and Paris. Faust no 
sooner beholds 


The eyes that launched a thousand ships 
And fired the topless towers of Ilium, 


than he forgets his assumed part and bends his mind to one 
object only, that of hindering Paris from carrying Helen off. 
This portion of the play, as a critic remarks, must be seen 
and heard, although without careful reading beforehand 
the whole act would appear mere phantasmagoria. Every 
passage teems with mythical or classic allusions, and much is 
pure allegory. 

Faust’s appearance as magician at the court of the 
Emperor is in accordance with the spirit of the Middle Ages. 
Many princes, after the fashion of Wallenstein, had their private 
astrologer, and alchemy was a favourite pastime of the great. 
The fabrication of gold was a familiar quest. A brilliant 
picture of the Middle Ages is given in these court scenes, and 
already we begin to realize the fact that the second part is 
a sequel to the first, as therein foreshadowed by the words of 
Mephistopheles— 


Wir sehen die kleine, dann die grosse Welt. 
(We see the small world first and then the great.) 


Allusions here and there to the first part are especially 
to be noted, as they bring out more forcibly the sequence of 
the whole and the notion of continuity in the poet’s mind. 

The first act, moreover, is characterized not only by an 
extraordinary richness of poetry, but also by an abundance 
of those pregnant and witty sayings for which Goethe is 
famous, such as—‘ Schlaf ist Schale, wirf sie fort’ (Sleep 
is husk, away with it). ‘ Doch ist das Leicht schwer’ (Hard 
is the easy thing). ‘Das Schaudern ist der Menschen-bester 
Theil’ (Awe is man’s best mood). ‘Alles kann der Edle 
leisten, Der versieht und rasch ergreift’ (The noble mind, 
clear-seeing, swift to grasp, can all things bring to happy issue.) 
- Inthe second act we are introduced to Faust’s study, already. 
made familiar to us, and a figure equally so. This is the 
student who, in the second act of the first part, pays his 
respects,as he supposes, to the learned Dr. Faust, and instead 
is schooled by Mephistopheles, in Doctor’s robe, into the devil- 
me-care philosophy therein described. But we see now no 


meek stripling eager to profit by supe’ +r wisdom, instead an ° 


arrogant bachelor of arts, ready to ex .ess his scorn of all that 
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is behind the times. The learned discern in this scene a satire 
on the Hegelian school of philosophy, On the disappearance 
of the student after a witty dialogue, the door opens on to the 
laboratory, with Wagner, Faust’s secretary, over a glowing 
flame, above which is suspended a burning-glass. After years 
of laborious research, Wagner has at last and to his great 
joy succeeded in producing the elemental principle of life, and 
in the phial before us we see the result, namely, Homunculus, 
from whose fully developed brain is emitted a white light. 
Herein is symbolized the light of knowledge. Mephistopheles’ 
object is to procure the aid of Homunculus in seducing Faust 
a second time by the charms of Helen of Troy. Homunculus _ 
will guide them to the Pharsalian fields, where on a certain 
day the anniversary of the Battle of Marathon is celebrated 
by Thessalian witches. Here we have a classic Walpurgis- 
night, counterpart to the romantic Walpurgis of the first part. 
Faust is transported to the scene on the magic mantle of 
Mephistopheles, guided by Homunculus. 

The rest of the act is very complicated, and teems with 
classic learning, symbolism, and allegory ; sphinxes and griffins, 
sirens, nereids, and tritons, with other mythological and 
fabulous figures crowd before us in bewildering confusion, and 
not till Helen appears in the third act does the play really 
take hold of the imagination. 

The opening lines in which the ‘ Verwundert viel und viel 
gescholten Helena’ (Helen, the too much execrated, too 
much loved) bewails her fate are full of majesty and beauty, 
and further on occurs a lyric chorus of which it has been 
said by a learned critic that it is the most successful effort 
in this kind of poetry in the entire German language, and 
that if thousands of years hence nothing else remained of it 
but this fragment from the second part of Faust, all 
the wealth and nobility of which it is capable might be 
therefrom gathered, as Michael Angelo realized the entire 
Hercules from the torso, and made of it his model. Iam 
sorry that I cannot venture upon a rendering of this chorus,* 
(‘Vieles erlebe ich, obgleich die Locke zugendlich wallet mir 
um die Schlafe.’) The same critic aptly calls this part of the 
play, ‘ classic-romantic phantasmagoria.’ 

There is great splendour in the spectacular representations 
of the act. The stately figure of Helen, surrounded by her 
maidens before the palace of Menelaus, the Greek colouring 
and entourage, the Spartan landscape in the distance, all are 
calculated for stage effect. Nor when the scene changes to a 

* ¢ Berlin Conversations-Blatt,’ 1827 ; ‘ Helena.’ 
NO. CLVI. 28 
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Gothic edifice in the Middle Ages is there any diminution of 
pictorial splendour and variety. Now take place the espousals 
of Helen and Faust; and, after a supposititious lapse of time 
and an announcement to the chorus by Mephistopheles of his 
birth, Euphorion their son appears as a beautiful boy with a 
Jyre in his hand. In Euphorion we have an embodiment of 
genius or superhuman endowments and their ofttimes self- 
inflicted ruin. Goethe here, indeed, allegorizes Byron’s gifts 
and fate, and when Euphorion disappears, his early end sym- 
bolizing the self-consuming fire of genius, an elegy is sung by 
the chorus which was, in fact, inspired by the premature 
death of the English poet. 

_ ‘Highly poetic also are the lyrical utterances of the youthful 
Euphorion, who, winged and radiant, figures here rather as a 
‘genius or semi-seraphic being than one cast in earthly mould. 
Wild, impetuous impulse leads him, a second Icarus, to quit 
this earthly sphere and lose himself in the Light Universal. 
Vainly do Helen and Faust cling to him, and try to hold him 
back. Mantle and lyre only remain in their hands, and soon 
‘Helen follows, the voice of her son bidding her join him. 
-Euphorion is supposed to allegorize modern poetry, child of 
classic and romantic lore. ; 

This is Helen’s farewell utterance— 


Now cometh to my mind an ancient saw, 
Beauty and joy cannot long dwell together. 
Severed is now the link of life and love ; 
And, mourning, » L bid a sad farewell. 
Persephone, receive thy son and me! 


Mephistopheles appears throughout this act under the guise 
of Phorkyas, and plays rather the part of a cynical philosopher 
than a Satanic tempter to evil. Here epigrams and wise saws 
are numerous. 

The fourth act is laid in Germany, amid a wild mountain- 
ous district. Faust gives utterance to a monologue, from which 
we gather that the uniom with Helen has awakened heroic 


thoughts in his bosom. He craves activity and a career that 


shall be beneficent to human kind. The seductive arts of 
Mephistopheles are gradually losing their power, and his 
spiritual deliverance is already foreseen. “He says to the 


tempter— 


Place is there in this round wide world 
For noble deeds. 


I feel within strength for audacious toil. 
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‘Is it fame thou wouldst fain acquire ?’ asks Mephistopheles, 
Faust makes reply— 


Renown is naught, The deed is all in all. 


To another cynical speech of his companion Faust answers— 


Who would fain command 
Must therein find beatitude. 
His breast is full of highest purposes 
Close shut within, that, whispered soft 
To trusty ears, no sooner turn to deeds, 
Than all the world admires. 
So shall he even be the loftiest, the best. 
Enjoyment but makes common (Geniessen macht gemein). 


Here are other pithy utterances— 


Not voiceless is the world unto the wise. (‘Dem Tiichtigen ist diese 
Welt nicht stumm.’) 

From the heart must come that which shall move the heart. (‘Denn es 
muss von Herzen gehen, was auf Herzen wirken soll.’) 


Tarry not. Be bold in action, 
Though the multitude delay. 


(Saiime nicht, Dich 
+» Zu erdreisten 
Wenn die Menge zaudernd schweift.) 


Mephistopheles, in order to gratify Faust’s newly awakened 
thirst for action, now proposes that he should offer his ser- 
vices to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, then at war with his 
enemies. Faust is put in command of the Imperial forces, 
obtains a victory, and, as a reward for his services, is given 
a vast territory of uncultivated land by the sea-shore. 

In this closing act then we find Faust, now a greyhaired, 
bent old man, full of schemes for the amelioration of the 
human lot by means of colonization. Highly striking and 
dramatic is the appearance of Gretchen’s lover, leaning on a 
staff, his steps supported by the tempter, who has been the 
close companion of his earthly career. 

Loeper aptly remarks that Faust the adventurer ends his 
career as colonist. Faust, like Hercules, must merit heavenly 
rewards by means of great deeds. He must drain marshes, 
and make healthy and habitable large tracts of earth before 
he can earn the better kingdom. Faust, indeed, may typify 
the eucalyptus planter, who makes the Algerian wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. Goethe’s far-reaching intelligence could 
but have discovered that the problem for philanthropists and 
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political economists in the future would be less what to do 


with human beings than where to find room for them, 
Faust’s newly awakened energies, therefore, were naturally 
thrown into the same arena now occupied by the author of 
‘Progress and Poverty,’ and other social reformers, who 
believe that the ‘ Golden Age is before us and not behind.’ 

The first scene gives a new and charming rendering of the 
story of Philemon and Baucis. Near Faust’s palace by the 
sea-shore, and amid wide-stretching marshes, which he is 
making habitable, live an aged pair, whose mission it is to 
take charge of a chapel close by. There enters a wanderer 
whom they have befriended years before, and who has come 
to pay tardy thanks— 


Wanderer. Yes, there they are; the dusty linden trees, 
Strong in their age. And shall I also find, 
After long wanderings, the self-same hut 

’ That gave me timely shelter years ago ? 
When storm-tossed breakers cast me all forlorn 
Upon the water. And now I fain would bless 
These worthy hosts of mine, already aged. 
Ah! they were pious folk: I knock and call, 
All hail! and if ye have survived till now, 
Still to dispense hospitable rights, 
Then have ye reaped the bliss of doing good. 
[Enter Baucis, a little old woman.] 

Baucis. Soft, soft, dear stranger, let my husband sleep ; 
Long sleep the old need always, 
Short wakings age befit and doings prompt. 

Wanderer. Say, mother, say, art thou the very same; 
Canst hear the man now thank thee for the good 
Thou didst the stripling ? So thou art Baucis, 
Who friendlily restored the drowning man ; 
And this is Philemon who with such care 
Snatched from the deep my treasure : 
Unto your altar flames, ‘your silver bell, 
That night was vouchsafed rescue. 
Now let me gaze upon the boundless sea ; 
Let me fall down in prayer, so more than full 
This heart of mine. 


He steps forward towards the house. Philemon aroused, 
to Baucis— 
Haste thee now thy board to spread 
In our little garden croft ; 
Let him roam about and gaze, 
Since he trusts not e’en his eyes. 


Approaching the Wanderer— 


When s0 harshly you were treated, 
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0 Wave on wave in fury rushing, 

Now a garden greets you fair. 

y See! a paradise around you. 

yf An old man now, my strength has ebbed away, 
0 Even as waves receding from the shore. 


See what has happed meanwhile : 
Quick ministers of mighty lords, 
@ Forcing the sea, have checked its right of way, 
@ And many a mead and garden have sprung up. 
8 Village and wood umbrageous. 
0 Come and enjoy, ere yet the sun goes down. 
Gaze wide around; for on the blue sea’s marge, 
r Far as the eye can reach, is now beheld 
e A fruitful, peopled land. 


‘They sit down to their frugal feast, when lo! signs are given 
of the evil machinations of Mephistopheles. In order to 
frustrate Faust’s benign intentions towards the old couple, 
he has determined to fire their dwelling. ‘Let us enter our 
chapel,’ cries the old man, when made aware of the danger ; 
‘let us pray to our ancient God’— 


(Lasst uns zur Kapelle treten, 
Letzten Sonnenblick zu schauen, 
Lasst uns liuten, knieen, beten, 
Und dem alten Gott, vertraute.) 


The scene changes. We see Faust, now approaching the 
end, surrounded by mythic personages. 

‘Hast thou never known care?’ asks of Faust the grim 
impersonification of Care. To which he replies— 


. ... have roamed the world, 
And each desire I clutched at by the hair. 
What captivated, straightway I pursued, 
And what would fain escape me, ever followed. 
Thus did I live only to long and have, 
And evermore desired; and so with force 
T led a stormy life—once wild and strong, 
Now wiser grown, more circumspect, 
What Life is and the world I know full well, 
1 What lies beyond is hidden from our ken. 

Fool! who would blindly pass these boundary lines, 

Seeking his fellows who have gone before. 
Let him stand steadfast here and gaze around. 
Not voiceless is the world unto the wise. 
Why would he penetrate Eternity ? 
That which he knows let him but fully grasp, 
And so fulfil his course of earthly days ; 
Taking no heed of shadows, if aught come, 
Finding at every step mishap and bliss, 
Contented never. 


» 
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Faust’s sight is now growing dim, but by*compensation the 
inner light of truth burns brighter— 


Deeper and deeper grows the night around, 
Only within burns steady, clearest light. 


His earthly career is drawing to a close. 

Alert to the odour of dissolution, now enters Mephistopheles, 
with him four Lemures, or spirits of the dead,* who straight- 
way prepare a grave, singing weird songs. Faust totters 
towards it, charging Mephistopheles to furnish new relays of 
workmen for the purpose of clearing the swamp to be peopled. 
He now repeats the memorable words which sealed his pact 
with Mephistopheles in the first book. But in what a different 
sense. No longer a materialist or voluptuary craving the quint- 
essence of sensual gratification, Faust can say to the moment— 


Stay, thou art wondrous fair! 


without shame in the most solemn moment of life. 

Already he feels the film of death gathering over his eyes. 
Close at hand is the minister of evil awaiting to clutch his 
soul. But Faust’s mind in this supreme moment can occupy 
itself with one problem only, and that is the destiny of the 
human race and each individual’s share in ameliorating it. 

He sees in imagination the desolate region he has rendered 
habitable, a very Eden teeming with busy, cheerful life, and 
it is this picture on which he dwells as he sinks into the grave 
made ready for him. 


A swamp below the mountain stretches wide, 
Poisoning all husbandry. To draw away 
The deadly damp, that were the highest gain. 
I open place for millions, here to dwell 

Busy and free, if not secure from ill. 

Green is the plain and fruitful; man and herds 
Together on,this newest spot of earth 

Shall cheerful live, and, nestled mid the hills, 
Active as ants, shall thrive the fellowship. 
Here, in the land’s deep bosom, Paradise, 
There flows the river to the coast, 

Filling each barren place. 

Yes; now indeed my mind is quite made up. 
This is the last conclusion of the wise— 
Those only merit freedom, Life also, 

Who day by day must earn it, 

And so fulfil, with danger girt around, 


* See Rich’s ‘Antiq.’ Lemures are generally regarded as possessed of malig- 
nant propensities. 
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Of childhood, manhood, age, each active year, 
Fain would I see my colony 

Free on free ground, around free nations, thrive. 
To such a moment could I say indeed, 

Stay, thou art wondrous fair ! 

Already, in a foretaste of such bliss, 

To-day I breath a joy ineffable. 


He sinks into the grave. The Lemures, still singing strangely, 
cover his body with earth, and Mephistopheles, casting off his 
disguise, springs forward, a Satanic leader of Satanic hosts, 
to seize his long expected prey. But the immortal part of 
Faust is to escape the tempter at last. From above streams 
heavenly brightness. An angelic choir is heard, and at the 
sound Satan and his troop retreat. Then the heavens open, 
showing the hierarchy of angels and archangels, whilst a 


train of penitents surround the grave of Faust to carry off his ¢ 


soul. 

‘Now,’ sing the angels, exulting over the rescued Faust, 
‘now is a noble member of the spirit-world snatched from the 
thrall of the evil one. Him indeed can we save who has ever 
striven, ever endeavoured. And if the Love, whose abiding 
place is above, feels concern in his fate, then doth he receive a 
glad welcome.’ 

Satan, in grim fury, plunges downwards to rejoin his 
satellites, already surrounded by flames and sulphurous 
vapours. A brilliant light is seen shining round the figure of 
the Mother of God, who holds the infant Christ in her arms. 
Near is Gretchen in the guise of a penitent, who utters a 
prayer slightly differing from that of the lost, despairing 
Gretchen in the first part— 

‘Bend down thy face,’ she now sings, ‘benign in the 
moment of my bliss. The once Beloved, no longer desolate, 
comes back.’ 

The Mater Gloriosa, thus appealed to, summons Gretchen 
to draw near, and enter the upper spheres amid a chorus of 
praise and thanksgiving. Faust and Gretchen are borne up- 
wards to the foot of the Eternal Throne, and a final chorus, 
in which all the heavenly ranks join, exalting the power of 
Love as the essence of religion, closes the play. 

The much criticised concluding lines— 


Das Ewig, Weiblich, 
Zieht uns hinan, 


have reference to eternal love and the charity that never faileth 
described by St. Paul: to the words also ‘ Death is swallowed 
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up in victory “—whilst the s igs of the penitents have refer- 
ence to the mysticism and religion of the Middle Ages. 

It is to be noted that in the admirable arrangement of Herr 
Devrient many episodes, passages, and dialogues are omitted. 
The choruses are also cut short. This was inevitable, and 
there is no doubt that the play itself is a little long, and 
thereby suffers as a work of art. But to students of Goethe 
and lovers of philosophical poetry, no feeling of weariness will 
be felt as he makes his way through the labyrinth, and he will 
assuredly return to it again and again. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Ant, X.—Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. 
Parliamentary Papers on India. 1883. 


Lorp Riron’s administration of the affairs of our Indian 
empire has been a prolific source of lamentations and mourn- 
ing and woe to the enemies of progress alike in England and 
in India. Indignation meetings have been the order of the 
day in Calcutta no less than in London, and we have been 
witnesses once more to the strange and diverting spectacle of 
men who profess to have the strongest possible objection to 
making Indian questions the battleground of party, being 


themselves the first to enter the lists in a contest which has | 


rarely risen above the lowest level of partisan warfare. It is 
the very thoroughness, consistency, and radical character of 
Lord Ripon’s policy that has roused into life the evil passions 
of reaction and revenge which had been slumbering for a 
while since the fall of Lord Lytton and Lord Beaconsfield. 

owhere more completely than in India have the principles 
advocated with so much force and so much eloquence in the 
memorable Mid-Lothian campaign been carried into practice, 
and nowhere has the triumph of those principles been more 
amply vindicated by the result. The so-called scientific fron- 
tier, in the vain and profitless pursuit of which thousands of 
lives had been lost and millions of treasure had been squan- 
dered, has been wisely and deliberately abandoned, and the 
province and city of Candahar have been given back to their 
rightful owners. In the place of war and famine we now have 
peace and comparative plenty. One of the most satisfactory 
results of the substitution of the policy of Lord Ripon for, 
that of his predecessor is to be found in the present condition 
of the Indian finances. Order reigns where previously there 
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was nothing but chaos and confusion. To the Finance 
Minister, Major (now Sir Evelyn) Baring, no slight credit is 
due for the success which has been achieved. Thanks to his 
skilful management of the finances, the Indian Government 
has found itself able to reduce the tax on salt by 25 per 
cent. and to abolish the customs duties on all imports except 
liquors, thereby leaving in the pockets of the people a sum 
of no less than £2,800,000 per annum. In other words, 
the burden of taxation which pressed so heavily upon the 
masses of the teeming population of India has been sensibly 
and materially diminished, and India, like England, may now 
for all practical purposes be regarded as a free-trading com- 
munity. Nor is this all. Whilst the material prosperity of 
the country has been wisely and judiciously promoted, its 
social and political progress and development have been in 
no way neglected or forgotten. A powerful stimulus has been 
given to education by the appointment of a commission to 
inquire into the manner in which effect has been given to the 
principles of the despatch of 1854, and to suggest such 
measures as it may think desirable in order to the further 
¢arrying out of the policy therein laid down. The commission 
consists of twenty-one members, representing different pro- 
vinces of India and all classes of the community. It was 
appoiuted by the Viceroy in February of last year, and its 
report is now being anxiously awaited. Wherever it has gone, 
we are told, ‘from Calcutta to Bombay, and from Lahore to 
Madras, the whole country has been stirred, and a great 
stimulus given to the cause of education in all its branches, 
but especially in the department of primary instruction, and 
more particularly to the education of females.’ In this, and 
in a variety of other ways, has the present Viceroy won for 
himself the gratitude and the affection of the Indian people. 
The useless and irritating restrictions which had been im- 
posed by his predecessor on the native press have been 
removed by the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, and the 
hopes of the natives have been raised, and their loyalty and 
attachment to the Crown rendered more lasting and more 
secure by the proposal to develope and extend the principle 
of local self-government, and by the determination shown by 
the Viceroy and his Council to put an end to the invidious 
distinction which at present exists between native and Euro- 
pean judges, in virtue of which judges, otherwise competent, 
are debarred, solely by reason of their birth, from trying 
European prisoners. 

. Such, in the barest possible outline, is the view which we 
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venture to take of the policy and administration of the 
Marquis of Ripon. Needless to say, a very different picture 
is presented in that highly respectable and authoritative 
organ of Toryism, ‘The Quarterly Review.’ The advent of 
the Liberal party to power and the decadence or even the 
destruction of the empire, are, in the eyes of a ‘ Quarterly’ 
reviewer, practically synonymous terms. Accordingly we 
find in the last number of ‘ The Quarterly Review’ an article 
bearing the significant title of ‘The Indian Crisis,’ the author 
of which is evidently oppressed by wild and vague alarms, 
and would have us look upon our Indian empire as being at 
the present moment in the midst of a crisis of the gravest and 
most serious character, the like of which has not been known 
since the days of the mutiny. 


In half the time allotted to him (we are told) Lord Ripon has, by a 
succession of injudicious and revolutionary measures, squandered the 
brilliant inheritance bequeathed to him by his predecessors. . . . Out of 
the profound calm and mutual confidence established between the 
governed and governing classes, which were the leading features of the 
scene in 1881, Lord Ripon has, in 1883, called up such a storm as has 
rarely been witnessed on the sea of Indian politics. Reckless of tradi- 
tions and of realities, he has shattered the continuity of Eastern policy 
and brought the administration well-nigh to a dead-lock. 


Such is the terrible nature of the indictment hurled at the 
devoted head of the present Governor-General of India. It 
will be our object to show, as briefly as may be, that the 
so-called injudicious and revolutionary measures to which 
reference is here made are in reality not revolutionary mea- 
sures at all, but simply moderate, reasonable, and duly 
guarded attempts to carry out to their legitimate conclusions 
principles sanctioned and enforced by Parliament, and marked 
with the stamp of the approval of successive Viceroys of 
India. Take, for example, the Ilbert Bill, which we are 
asked to regard as the head and front of Lord Ripon’s offend- 
ing. The object of the bill may be stated in a very few 
words. The change which it seeks to effect is seemingly of 
the most trifling and trivial description. To quote the words 
used by Mr. Ilbert when introducing the measure to the 
notice of the Legislative Council on March th of the present 
year, it simply proposes to enact ‘that a very small number 
of specially selected native magistrates may exercise that 
limited and qualified jurisdiction which can at present be 
exercised only by persons who fall within the extremely 
arbitrary and technical definition of European British sub- 
jects.’ When we reflect upon the fierce and violent agitation 
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that has arisen from so apparently trivial a cause, we are 
reminded irresistibly of the shrewd political dictum of Aris- 
totle : yivovra: pév ai ordcers od TEpl GAN piKpOv, 
otaciafovar Sé rept peyddwv. The smallest thing may be the 
occasion of a revolution really involving the most important 
issues. And in truth the issues involved in this particular 
contest are of the most vital and far-reaching importance. If 
we look below the surface we shall find that the struggle 
which is raging around the Ibert Bill is in reality a struggle 
between two opposing and contradictory sets of principles as 
to the right method of governing our Indian empire. On 
the one side we have the supporters of the Bill, who maintain 
that the chief aim which the Indian government ought to set 
before itself is the welfare and happiness of the Indian people, 
and that the surest and best method of promoting that happi- 
ness and that welfare is to be found in affording to the 
natives of India every possible facility for learning the arts of 
self-government. On the other side stand the opponents of 
the Bill, whose doctrine is that the sole basis of our dominion 
in India is force, and that the policy of conferring new rights 
and fresh privileges upon the native population is fraught 
with the gravest possible peril to the continued ascendancy of 
the dominant race. That the opponents of the Bill amongst 
the non-official Anglo-Indian community are numerous—are, 
in fact, an overwhelming majority—we freely and frankly 
admit; nor do we profess to be in the smallest degree sur- 
prised that such should be the case. A dominant and as- 
eendant class is wont to cling tenaciously to its privileges, and 
is almost invariably opposed to all reforms that have for their 
object the enfranchisement of the subject race. It is not 
recorded that the abolition of slavery was supported by the 
British residents in the West Indies, nor do we find that the 
establishment of responsible government in Canada met with 
the approval of those who called themselves the British party 
there. In the same way the Anglo-indian community has 
steadfastly set itself to oppose the various measures of libera- 
tion and enfranchisement of the subject population that have 
marked the careers of successive Governors-General of India. 
So far, therefore, from the mere fact of a majority of Anglo- 
Indians being violently opposed to Mr. Ilbert’s Bill telling 
with any degree of force against the principle of that measure, 
it would be more correct and more in accordance with the 
teachings of experience and of history to say that it was in 
reality a presumption in its favour. How far this presump- 
tion is borne out by facts we shall be in a position to 
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determine when we have entered upon a fuller and more 
detailed examination of the measure itself. 

Perhaps the best method of gaining a correct appreciation 
of the scope and object of the Bill will be found in a con-, 
sideration of the various criticisms to which it has been 
exposed. We haveseen that it is represented by its opponents 
as being a measure of an unheard-of and revolutionary 
character. This is the view which appears to have been 
taken ty Lord Salisbury in the speech which he delivered at 
Birmingham in March last. 


There is one other matter (his Lordship is eye to have said) with 
respect to which I wish to point out to you the importance of a truly 
national policy as opposed to the various theories and sentiments which 
are suggested now. Ido not know whether you have looked at the 

apers lately sufficiently to be aware that a fresh and vital question has 
a raised in India . . . the question whether Englishmen in that part 
of the empire shall or shall not be placed at the mercy of native judges. 


It would seem from the language here employed that Lord 
Salisbury wished his hearers to believe that a great and vital 
question had been raised by Lord Ripon now for the first time in 
the history of India, and that in raising it the present Viceroy 
had been actuated by new-fangled theories and by sentiments 
altogether at variance with the principles on which our 
Indian empire had previously been governed. A very slight 
acquaintance with the recent history of India is sufficient to 
enable us to perceive the utterly fallacious and groundless 
nature of such an assumption. In truth, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the history of India during the last half- 
century has been the frank recognition of the great principle 
that the first aim and object of the Indian government ought 
to be to raise the natives by education and public trust to a 
level with their present rulers. The Charter Act of 1833, 
which took away from the East India Company the monopoly 
of the China trade and gave large legislative powers to the 
government of India, laid down in unmistakable terms the 
rule that ‘no native of the said territories, nor any natural- 
born subject of His Majesty resident therein, should, by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or 
any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or 
employment under the said Company.’ That a doctrine so 
liberal and enlightened as this should pass without challenge 
was not to be expected, even in the House of Commons itself, 
and it was only in perfect accord with the fitness of things 
that when the Bill reached the House of Lords it should be 
resisted by Lord Ellenborough, who stoutly affirmed that our 
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very existence in India depended upon the exclusion of the 
natives from military and political power, and who, in 


language closely resembling that now used with reference to 
the Ilbert Bill, denounced the measure as a crude, ill-digested 


Mr. Iibert’s Bill. 


3 oa the offspring of unfounded theories formed by men who 


new nothing of India. When, however, the bill came back 
to the House of Commons, Mr. Macaulay delivered a powerful 
speech in its defence, handling with well-merited scorn the 
main argument that underlay Lord Ellenborough’s attack. 


We are told (he said) that the time can never come when the natives 
of India can be admitted to high civil and military office. We are told 
that this is the condition on which we hold our power. We are told that 
we are bound to confer on our subjects every benefit which they are 
capable of enjoying? No—which it is in our power to confér on them ? 
No—but which we can confer on them without hazard to our own 
domination. Against that proposition I solemnly protest, as inconsistent 
alike with sound policy and sound morality. I am far, very far, from 
wishing to proceed hastily in this most delicate matter. I feel that for 
the good of India itself the admission of natives to high office must be 
effected by slow degrees. But that when the fulness of time is come, 
when the interest of India requires the change, we ought to refuse to 
make that change lest we should endanger our own power, this is a 
doctrine which I cannot think of without indignation. 


The time was soon to come when Macaulay would have an 
opportunity of carrying into practice on Indian soil the prin- 
ciples which he advocated with so much vigour and so much 
eloquence on the floor of the British House of Commons. And 
right well did he pass through the trying ordeal to which he 
was subjected. In India, as in England, he was the champion 
of a free press and a liberal education. Nor was this all. Itis 
perhaps more germane to the purpose we have in hand to 
remark that it is with his name that what is popularly known 
as the Black Act has come to be indissolubly associated. 
Previous to the year 1836 Europeans in the provinces, or the 
Mofussil, as it is called, were in a large measure exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the local tribunals in civil no less than in 
criminal cases. They were allowed to appeal from the pro- 
vincial tribunals to the Supreme Court at Calcutta, whilst the 
natives were obliged to rest satisfied with the Sudder Court, 
which was manned not by the King’s but by the Company’s 
judges, The object of the so-called Black Act was simply to 
put Europeans and natives on a footing of equality in the 
matter of civil appeals. 


In my opinion (wrote Macaulay), the chief reason for preferring the 
Sudder Court is this—that it is the court which we have provided to ad- 
minister justice, in the last resort, to the great body of the people. If it 
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is not fit for that Eyepone it ought to be madeso. If itis fit to administer 
justice to the great body of the people, why should we exempt a mere 
dful of settlers from its jurisdiction ? 


Holding firmly by the opinion embodied in these words, . 
Macaulay was not the man to be turned aside from the path 
which he had marked out for himself by the violent storm of 
menace and abuse by which he was assailed, and, thanks to 
his resolute vigour and determination, the Black Act passed 
into law, in spite of the bitter and passionate hostility of a 
section of the Anglo-Indian community. By virtue of this 
Act and of other Acts of a similar character that were subse- 
quently passed, the whole original and a large part of the 
appellate civil jurisdiction of India has been placed in the 
hands of native judges, without producing a single one of the 
many evil and disastrous consequences that were so confidently 
predicted by the opponents of this class of legislation. Indeed, 
the native judges in the Courts of First Instance have done 


a their work so thoroughly and well that in the words of so com- 


petent an authority as Mr. Macrae, ‘it is a notorious fact that 
in the great majority of cases where appeals have been pre- 
ferred from their decisions, and the immediate court above 


= 


under an English civilian has differed from them, their deci- 
sions have been re-affirmed by the highest Courts of Appeal, 
whether the High Court or the Privy Council.’ What Neate 
proof than this could be desired, not only of the competency 
but also of the integrity of the native judges ? 

In civil matters, then, no sort or kind of distinction is 
drawn between European and native suitors or European and 
native judges. How stands the case with reference to the 
criminal jurisdiction of the courts? Here it will be seen there 
exists an anomalous condition of things which it is the aim of 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill to rectify. For a long time past it has been 
a the desire of our greatest Indian statesmen to bring Europeans 
i: in criminal as well as civil cases under the jurisdiction 
Vie. of the tribunals established for the country at large. Before 
the year 1872, the need for reform in this particular was 
especially urgent, because down to that date Englishmen 
were, except as regards certain petty offences, triable only by 
the High Courts and by the chief court of the Punjab. Now, in- 
asmuch as the sittings of these courts were held only in Madras, 
aa) Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad, and Lahore, it follows that 
Ha there was practical impunity for crimes committed by English- 
ial men in many portions of our Indian dominions. Successive 


Vy attempts were made to remedy a state of things so unsatis- 
factory and disgraceful. Two of these attempts, which proved 
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abortive, were made in the years 1849 and 1857. Inthe former 
of these years, the Court of Directors gave instructions that 
the consideration of the subject should be postponed until the 
Penal Code, which was then undergoing discussion, had been 


‘finally settled, and in the latter year further progress with 
the measure of the Indian government, subjecting European 


British subjects to the jurisdiction of all the Mofussil courts 
of every grade, was rendered impossible by the outbreak of 
the Mutiny. The question remained in abeyance till it was 
raised once more, in 1870, by the Indian Law Commission, to 
be then settled, for a time at least, by the compromise of 
1872. What that compromise was may be stated in a very 
few words. It was this: authority was given in the provinces 
to full-power magistrates, being justices of the peace, and to 
sessions judges, to try Europeans and to inflict on them fines, 
and imprisonment not exceeding one year in duration; but 
this jurisdiction was given ‘only to the magistrates and 
judges in question who were themselves European British 
subjects. For offences which justified a heaviet punishment, 
the accused was still to be committed to the High Court, and 
in all cases an appeal to the High Court was possible. The 
point which it is of importance for us to notice is the proviso 
requiring the judge to be himself an European British subject, 
because it is this proviso, and this proviso alone, which Mr. 
Ilbert’s Bill seeks to eliminate from the Act of 1872. The 
limitations on the sentences which the judge may inflict, the 
right of appeal to the High Court, the right to trial by a 
mixed jury or by mixed assessors, are one and all of them left 
absolutely untouched by its provisions. The single article of 
the Act which it is proposed to alter is that which relates to 
the race qualification of the judge, and all that it is proposed 
to do is, in Mr. Ilbert’s own words, to substitute for the dis- 
qualification arising from race, a qualification depending on 
tried personal fitness. And here it may be observed that, even 
previous to 1872, criminal jurisdiction over British subjects 
had already been given to native magistrates in Calcutta. 
Any Presidency magistrate, whether a native of India or not, 
may try or commit for trial any European British subject, 
and may pass any of the following sentences upon him: (1) 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years; (2) fine 
not exceeding a thousand rupees; and (3) whipping. The 
question therefore naturally suggests itself, why should a 
native judge in the Mofussil be debarred from exercising a 
jurisdiction which is admittedly of much more limited scope 
and dimensions than that which has long been exercised by 
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native Presidency magistrates with such conspicuous fairness 
and ability, and with such unmistakable advantage to the 
well-being of the various sections of the community and the: 
due administration of the law? No satisfactory answer has 
been or, we venture to think, can be given to this question. 
We have now shown, we think beyond the possibility of 
question or of cavil, that the much-abused Ibert Bill is not, 
as is contended by its opponents, a rash, violent, and revolu- 
tionary proposal, but is in truth a measure of the most 
modest and moderate dimensions, conceived in the just and 
reasonable spirit that has characterized earlier reforms in the 
administration of the law, and having for one of its principal 
objects to help in some small degree to fulfil the promises 
made by Her Majesty to her Indian subjects in the gracious 
Proclamation of 1858. That proclamation is regarded, and is 
. rightly regarded, by millions of our Indian fellow-subjects as 
the charter of their liberties; and in that proclamation there 
- areno words that are so important or so highly prized as the 
memorable declaration: ‘It is our further will that, so far as 
may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their education, ability, and | 
integrity to discharge.’ 

It is in perfect harmony with the spirit and the letter of this 
declaration that Lord Ripon is now administering the affairs 
of our Indian empire. His whole policy hangs together, 
and the Ilbert Bill is only one indication out of many that 
he has sincerely at heart the welfare of the native popu- 
lation, and is anxiously desirous of doing whatever in him 
lies to raise them in the scale of civilization. The op- 
position with which he has to contend does not by any means 
rest satisfied with attacking the policy and the principle of the 
Ilbert Bill. As Lord Ripon himself said in the course of the 
debate in the Legislative Council, the truth of the matter is, 
the opposition to this bill is in reality not so much an op- 

WEE position to this particular measure as an opposition to the 
AE declared policy of Parliament about the admission of natives 
B idae: to the Covenanted Civil Service. Such being the essential 

es character of the contest, can it for a moment be doubted what 
we the issue willbe? The Home Government, we are glad to find, 
Na has hitherto shown no signs of flinching in its support of the 
n) Viceroy of its choice; and in this, no less than in other 
matters, it may rely with confidence upon the loyalty to prin- 
an ciple of its followers in the House of Commons. Firm, then, 
ae in the confidence of the Cabinet and of Parliament, Lord 
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Ripon will, we trust, continue to be guided in the future, as 
he has been guided in the past, by the eternal principles of 
justice and of equity, and will thus not only win for himself 
the gratitude and affection of millions of our Indian fellow- 
subjects, but will at the same time help to broaden and to 
establish the foundations upon which the greatness of our 
Indian empire rests. 
WILLIAM SUMMERS. 


Art. XI.—Political Review of the Quarter. 


THERE are many signs which indicate that the Session of 1883 
will, in all probability, mark the close of a political epoch. 
It is not merely because the leaders in the House of Commons 
are veterans whose work must be drawing to a close that this 
view is taken. Indeed our septuagenarian premier continually 
makes us forget his years, and by his wondrous versatility, 
his indomitable energy, and his rare eloquence, encourages 
the hope that he will be a leader in the conflicts which are 
immediately before us. There is less vigour in Sir Stafford 
Northcote, but we do not see symptoms of decline. He is 
what he has always been, and his friends seem specially anxious 
to suppress those reports of his ill health which are ever and 
anon put forward to give probability of the rumours of his 
approaching retirement, and which, in all probability, are 
started by those in whom the wish is father to the thought. 
The personnel of the two front benches must, before very long, 
be materially changed, but, happily, there is not any immediate 
rospect of such an event, and it is not with any reference to 
it that we hazard the opinion that one chapter of our political 
history has, in all probability, ended with the Session of 1883. 
Before that session commenced, it was foreseen that it 
would be a transition period. The Ministry did not propose 
to employ their great majority on any of those reforms which 
arouse the passions of political parties both in and out of 
Parliament. There was work of a much humbler and less 


' exciting kind which was considerably in arrears and which 


they were anxious to clear out of the way before entering on 
anew party struggle, such as the introduction of a Reform 
Bill, or even of a great measure of County Government is 
certain to provoke. They have not found this ‘non-conten- 
tion’ business, as it is called, so easily handled as might have 
NO. CLVI. 29 
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~\been expected ; or, as perhaps it would be more correct to say, 


they have not found the House quite as willing to put aside 
mere party controversy in order to attend to the imperative 
demands of public business as they fondly hoped. Miserable 
wranglings, which could produce no solid result, and which 
often seriously discredited the character of Parliament, occu- 
pied time which would have more than sufficed for discussing 
and passing measures of general utility, the delay of which is 
rapidly becoming a scandal. Every flood which lays waste 
the lands which it should have been employed to fertilize, 
every outbreak of disease in the metropolis which can be traced 
to the ‘diluted sewage’ for which our water monopolists 
are allowed to tax the long-enduring Londoners, every 
popular clamour about some disputed sentence which a court 
of criminal appeal would easily have settled to the general 
satisfaction, is a new reproach to the unpatriotic and un- 
practical temper of legislators who would rather leave all these 
reforms undone than forego an opportunity for some petty 
display of party spite. ‘ Wretches hang that jurymen may 
dine,’ and so good honest Englishmen must bear their troubles 
with such patience as they can command in order that Lord 
Randolph Churchill may hurl cruel and unsustained charges 
against Mr. Gladstone, or the Khedive, or his own chief, or 
any one else who may stand in the way of his ambition, or 
whom he may use as its stepping-stone, or on whom, for 
whatever reason, he may see fit to exercise his biting tongue; 
or that Mr. Ashmead Bartlett may give another demonstration 
of that singular capacity in the transcendant wisdom of his own 
wild fancies in which he has hardly a rival ; or that Mr. Warton 
may once more display those peculiar qualities which have 
given him a position in the House as unique as it is unenviable. 
We say nothing of the interruption to business caused by the 
endless interpellations of the Irish members, and by the rowdy 
violence to which Mr. Healy and one or two others have oc- 
casionally had recourse. Such men have clearly shaken off the 
restraints of courtesy, and to patriotism, so far as the empire 
is concerned, they have never made any pretension. Of course 
they prevent work being done, but that is precisely the object 
which they have in view. What is matter for serious regret 
is that English gentlemen should be willing to help them in 
bringing about the degradation of the Imperial Parliament. 
For this is the result of any success which such tactics may 
achieve. It is what the Irish patriots (?) mean, and if the 
Fourth Party and the sympathizers it finds among the regular 
Opposition do not mean it, their strong party feeling must 
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have blinded them to the certain consequences of their own. 


action. Happily they have effected far less than they meant 
or hoped, and the Ministry so far as it has been able to baffle 
them has not only enhanced its own reputation, but has also 
redeemed the character of Parliament. 

In face of the measures enumerated in the Queen’s 
Speech, it would be absurd to treat the session as a barren 
one. Sir Stafford Northcote endeavoured to make capital out 
of a comparison between the number of measures proposed or 
promised at the commencement of the session and those 
which had been actually added to the Statute Book; but it 
hardly needed the eloquent reply of Mr. Gladstone to show 
how egregious was his failure. The work of the session as 
set forth in the Queen’s Speech, so far from being contempt- 
ible, shows a result fully equal to the average of the last fifty 
years, and would have been considerably in excess had not 
that average been raised to a high point by the extraordinary 
achievements of Mr. Gladstone in some past years. The 
Agricultural Holdings Bills for Englanc and Scotland, the 
Corrupt Practices Bill, the National Debts Bill, and even the 
Irish Tramways Bill, which has once more set aside the hard 
laws of the ‘ dreary science’ in order to provide a new remedy 
for the chronic eviis of Ireland, are all measures of high if 
not first-class importance. But even they are eclipsed by the 
Bankruptcy and the Patents Bills, valuable not simply because 
of their intrinsic character, but because they are an earnest of 
the great results to be derived from that ‘system of devolution’ 
on which the Prime Minister has laid so much stress. When we 
remember how keenly the Grand Committees were criticised 
even by some who, like that true-hearted Liberal, Mr. Dill- 
wyn, regarded them as a perilous novelty, what sinister pro- 
phecies were confidently uttered as to their failure, and what 
efforts were put forth in the hope that these predictions might 
be made to verify themselves, and then contrast these auguries 
with the chorus of congratulations amid which the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill was passed, it is impossible to deny that the 
Ministry have scored a considerable success, the full conse- 
quences of which are not yet apparent. 

It is unnecessary to say that the list of Ministerial 
achievements would have been even greater but for the 
pertinacity with which a few members pushe .aeir wretched 
crotchets upon the House. We are ourselves content to 
point to the actual performances of the session. Despite 
the waste of time in the debate upon the Address, in the 
needless protraction of the discussion upon the Affirmation 
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Bill, and in the wearisome hours consumed by the frivolous. 
and vexatious questions with which, night by night, the 
Ministers have been wearied, the House has got rid of a 
large portion of the arrears of business which have waited 
for years for settlement, and the way has been greatly 
cleared for those great political measures which are likely to 
engage the attention of Parliament in its next session. To no 
one is so much due for the result as Mr. Chamberlain. The: 
rise of his reputation is the one personal event of the session. 
Even his keenest critics have been forced to recognize his 
extraordinary administrative power, his unfailing tact, his 
ie great courtesy. He was a leading politician; he is known 
now as a true statesman. He passed the Bankruptcy Bill; 
H if he justified the Grand Committee. 
et The increased strength of the Ministry—a fact about which 
1h there can be no question in the mind of any candid observer— 
He] at the close of the session is all the more remarkable because 
‘tk of the changes of fortune which have been characteristic of the 
Wie last as of the previous quarter. Hardly had the perils of the 
TET Affirmation Bill, and the temporary loss of prestige arising 
~ from the defeat of the Government upon it been surmounted, 
| te than a new and, as it appeared, much more formidable danger 
it presented itself in the excitement which followed the announce- 
We ment of the proposed agreement with M. de Lesseps relative 
EET to the Suez Canal. The scheme had scarcely been submitted 
| to the House before there arose a howl of complaint and indig- 
i nant protest such as is not often heard in the country. The 
Ministry had not taken the shipowners into their counsels, 
and they certainly erred in the bald and almost abrupt style 
bh in which they threw down their proposals, with but little 
a attempt at explanation, and with none at defence. The mis- 
Tas take was afterwards corrected, but the correction came too 
late. The too tardy explanations had their influence upon 
minds which were open to conviction, and probably did some- 
thing in abating the vehemence even of unconvinced oppo- 
nents. But the fate of the scheme was already sealed; the 
jealousy of powerful interests had been aroused, strong par- 
af tizans had seen and eagerly seized the opportunity of profiting 
het by the feeling excited against the Ministry, and numbers had 
i so far committed themselves that it was impossible for them 
to retrace their steps. Our own belief is that the opposition 
was more noisy than powerful; that it received credit for a 
strength altogether disproportioned to its hold upon the 
country; that its vital weakness was revealed in its unrea- 
1p soning violence, and that under ordinary circumstances it 
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might probably have been defied with success. But the cir- 
cumstances were not ordinary. The Irish party were a dis- 
turbing element in this as in all other questions. They cared 
little ubout the supposed grievances of shipowners, or the 
proper management of the Suez Canal ; but they were on the 
alert on this as on every other question for an opportunity of 
embarrassing the Ministry. The Ministry had no option but 
to withdraw the proposals, and it must be said that their retreat 
was made in a singularly graceful and dignified fasion, 
which served to cover its humiliation. 

The brief agitation by which the scheme was defeated is 
not a pleasant or creditable memory of the year. Heated 
speeches were made even by some loyal Liberals, which we 
fancy that, in the calm hours of reflection which have suc- 
ceeded, they must themselves have often regretted. But any 
intemperance on the platform was far surpassed by the vio- 
lence of the critics of the Ministry in the press. ‘The Times’ 
in particular outdid even itself in the unrestrained violence of 
its passion and the feminine fury of its scoldings. It pro- 
claimed that the patience it had long exercised towards 
the Government, and the charity it had extended to its 
many errors were at an end, and that nothing remained but 
to denounce their sacrifice of English interests as it deserved. 
The patience and charity of the past had never been suspected 
by the readers of ‘ The Times,’ but its present denunciations 
were unmistakable. It screamed, it bullied, it worked itself 
up into a perfect whirlwind of wrath not exceeded even in its 
memorable articles on the occasion of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish’s murder. We understand that a well-known politician 

_ of the day, still more remarkable for audacity, proceeds on the 
old assumption that a man can say nothing too bad to be for- 
gotten by the public. ‘ The Times’ must calculate on a similar 
act of oblivion in relation to journalists. It is impossible, 
however, that a paper which claims to lead public opinion can 
commit such errors with impunity. The influence of Printing 
House Square is steadily declining, and every such outburst 
only helps to accelerate the process. The best proof of its 
feebleness is that the Ministry which in July it pronounced 
intolerable, and over whose approaching fall it danced a wild 
— dance, is stronger in September than it has ever 

een. 

Our own conviction, however, is that it is not the influence 
of‘ The Times’ only, but that of the London daily press (with 
possibly one exception, and that not a Liberal paper) which is 
declining. There can hardly be a doubt that ‘ The Daily News,’ 
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ne at one time held in such deserved respect, has materially 
Nee damaged itself by the vacillating and inconsistent action it 
has of late taken in relation to the Ministerial policy, and 
on no point more markedly than in this matter of the 
Suez Canal. It has never cordially supported the action of 
the Ministry in Egypt; but on that very account it was 
bound all the more thoroughly to endorse the agreement 
with M. de Lesseps. The men who clamour for annexation, 
who insist that we have spent so much money and blood in 
Egypt that we may reasonably demand some compensation, 
might, at all events, plead that they were consistent in re- 
quiring that British interests should have been the paramount 
consideration in the negotiations relative to the Suez Canal. 
it But ‘The Daily News’ had taken the opposite line, and depre- 
4 cated our interference in Egyptian affairs. The Ministry, in 
We refusing to take a selfish advantage of the position we’ had 
- acquired by our military successes, was so far acting in 
harmony with the views of those who regarded the expedition 

~ unfavourably, and might have hoped to receive from them an 
Wi impartial or even kindly consideration, if not a distinctly 
hal favourable judgment. But this certainly was not accorded to 
it by ‘The Daily News.’ The dissatisfaction which has found 
expression chiefly in letters to ‘The Spectator’ is, as we can 
testify from our personal observation, a true index of the feel- 
ing that is widely entertained in the party which ‘The Daily 
News’ is supposed to represent. We do not complain of its 
independence. Itis a good thing for a Liberal Government 
that it should have independent though friendly critics in the 
press. Our complaint is, that when the Government were 
Tah contending against a tempest of opposition, inspired by a 
PAE sentiment which the more closely it is tested is more 
Sees - clearly seen to be anti-Liberal, it should be unfairly criti- 
He cized by a Liberal journal. If the Government erred, which 
Ped we certainly are not prepared to admit, it erred from too 
i i anxious a desire to carry out those principles of righteousness 
|) i in our international relations, which more than anything else 


Bey - won for it the confidence of the constituencies in 1880. It felt 
»  . ‘that M. de Lesseps, Frenchman though he was, and hostile 
> ~~~ + as he had shown himself to English policy, was as much 
‘Ale entitled to have his rights respected as if he had been a 
Pi subject of the British Crown. ‘The doctrine that we, having 
Bide spent money and blood in Egypt, were therefore justified in 
acting as absolute masters of the country, and masters 
{ who were entitled, in virtue of their military successes, to 
be high-handed and unscrupulous in their conduct, is 
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contrary to all sound Liberalism, and to every profession 
which our present Ministers have ever made. But it is 
specious and certain to be popular among the classes who 
might hope to profit by our assumption of the rights of 
conquest. There was all the more reason, therefore, why the 
Government in resisting it should have had the hearty support 
of a journal, which at one time won honourable distinction 
by its defence of this more wise and righteous policy. So far 
from this, however, the scheme was prejudged before it had 
been fully expounded, and even when ‘The Daily News,’ 
awakening to a consciousness of its error, sought to undo 
some of the mischief it had wrought, and to prevent the 
opposition to the Suez Canal agreement from being turned 
into a movement against the Ministry, it fenced its counsels 
with so many qualifications as almost to neutralize their 
influence for good. It did not-injure the Government, but 
it has seriously damaged its own prestige. Possibly its cir- 
culation may not have been greatly affected, but no Liberal 
journal can afford to have a Tory rival preferred to it by its own 
friends, its best supporters proclaiming their loss of confidence 
in its lead, and Liberals everywhere asking one another 
whether its conductors have lost their heads. 

This conduct on the part of a paper to which we might have 
looked for the most favourable construction of the policy of 
the Liberal Government is, however, only one example of the 
difficulties which are created for the Ministry by its own 
friends. It would almost seem as though there were Liberals 
so enamoured of independence that they are never happy 
except when they are criticising their own friends. Of course 
if the constituencies elect such men as their representatives 
with the clear understanding that they acknowledge allegiance 
to no chief, and are resolved to flit from lobby to lobby accord- 
ing to the whim or fancy of the hour, there is nothing more 
to be said except that a Liberal Ministry must be an impossi- 
bility. It requires no argument to prove that the multiplica- 
tion of Joseph Cowens would be the effectual exclusion of 
Liberals from power. But the cases are rare indeed in which 
@ constituency deliberately and intelligently chooses a man 
with these exaggerated ideas of independency. On the con- 
trary, electors are much more likely to insist on too rigid a 
law of party discipline. They are for the most part influenced 
by party rather than by personal feeling; they may have 
great respect for their member, but they support him chiefly 
as the representative of their political sympathies ; they desire 
to see the administration of public affairs and the conduct of 
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legislation in the hands of Liberals, and they select a member 
in order that he may give expression to this view. If, indeed, 
a Liberal Ministry is unfaithful to Liberal principles, it 
forfeits its claim to the fidelity of its followers. Where, as 
in the case of the Egyptian expedition, there are reasonable 
grounds for difference of opinion among men who are alike 
faithful to Liberalism, such points may properly be regarded 
as open questions. But when some great principle to which 
the party is pledged up to its very lips is at stake, and 
Liberals vote against their leaders simply because of a differ- 
ence on some detail of policy, there is an end to party loyalty, 
and if the idea were generally adopted no Liberal Ministry 
could exist. 

Possibly this is an evil inherent in a party of progress. In 
the very nature of things it is sure to include men of different 
shades of opinion, and for the most part possessed of a spirit 
of strong independence. What we, in common with the great 
body of Liberals in the country, complain of is that there are 
so many who can only be followers, who talk and act as 
though on them rested the responsibility of leadership. To 
say the least they seem unable to understand what is in- 
volved in confidence in their chief. Take as an illustration 
the extraordinary reply of Sir William McArthur to the 
complaints of the Lambeth electors as to his absence from 
the division on the Affirmation Bill. He deserted his party 
on one of the most critical struggles of the session, and 
justified himself not by any objection to the measure, but 
by his disapproval of the time of its introduction. In other 
words, he thought the bill a right one, and could not vote 
against it; but he also thought that the attempt to pass it 
would lead to a serious waste of time, and in fact to the loss 
of the session, and so he contributed to its defeat by his 
absence from the lobby. Granted his premisses, the conclu- 
sion was somewhat remarkable. To humiliate the Govern- 
ment, on whom lay the responsibility of conducting the 
business of the House, was certainly a curious way of pro- 
moting the progress of legislation and insuring the success of 
the session. But our objection to Sir William McArthur’s 
proceeding goes much deeper than this. We hold that the 
consideration by which his conduct was so largely influenced 
was one which he ought never to have taken into account. 
If every member of a party is to exercise his judgment, not 
only on the wisdom of a measure, but on the proper time for 
introducing it, there is certainly an end to any reasonable 
hope of reforming legislation. Surely it was with the Ministry 
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not with the member for Lambeth to decide as to the order of 
business, and indeed unless the majority which they lead be 
content to trust them on matters of mere strategy like this, 
it is impossible that they can retain the authority necessary 
to efficient government. 

We have selected this particular case because the offender 
here is not open to any suspicion of actual disloyalty, and on 
that very account furnishes the best example of the kind of 
independence to which we object. The Ministry, in truth, 
have continually to contend not only against the regular 
Opposition, the Irish Nationalists, and the Fourth Party, but 
against the ‘candid friends’ in their own ranks, whose first 


business on the introduction of any Ministerial Bill, or the — 


announcement of any special act of Government policy, is to 
assail it with all kinds of nagging criticism. It is astonishing 
how much of profound statesmanship is left to ‘ waste its 
sweetness on the desert air’ behind the Treasury bench, or 
below the Ministerial gangway. We have more than once 
been amused by the confidential communications of gentle- 


‘men who, to say the least, have not established any claim to 


political distinction, but who had plans of their own for the 
effectual settlement of difficulties over which, in their judg- 
ment, the Ministry. were blundering. It did not seem to 
occur to them that as the Cabinet includes some of the ablest 
men in England, it was probable that the very simple plans 
which had suggested themselves to the minds of these critics 
had been considered by the Ministry, and had been rejected 
because they were not quite so easy as might at first sight 
appear. We have amateurs in every walk of life whose 
omniscience and dogmatism are in exact proportion to their 
ignorance and inexperience. In the House of Commons they 
are a special difficulty because of the power which their votes 
enable them to exercise. 

Some of the questions which have been prominent during 
the last two or three months have afforded special opportuni- 
ties for the display of their special qualities, inasmuch as they 
seemed to lie outside the lines of party politics, and these 
amateur statesmen have not been slow to avail themselves 
of the chances presented to them. On such matters as the 
Suez Canal agreement or the Egyptian settlement a man 
might indulge his own idiosyncrasy and possibly pamper 
some private grudge by differing from the Ministry without 
exposing himself to the indignation of his constituency. No 
doubt these are the very points on which a wise man would 
be slow to oppose leaders who have a knowledge of affairs 
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to which he cannot pretend, and on whom the full burden 
of responsibility rests. But neither profound wisdom nor 
becoming diffidence are the distinguishing qualities of the 
politicians in question. They believe in themselves, and 
they fancy that the Liberals outside believe in them. On 
the latter point assuredly they are mistaken. The party 
has faith in the integrity and ability of the Ministry, is 
perfectly satisfied with its conduct, and expects to see it 
heartily supported. The discontents of the little cliques 
in Parliament find no echo out of doors. Even in the 
matter of the Suez Canal, on which London, or at least a 
certain section of it, was so violently excited, the country 
was absolutely undisturbed. The clubs were lashed into a 
fury of passion and anticipation, all the Tapers and Tadpoles 
were busy with their intrigues and calculations, jubilant 
Tories went about congratulating each other that the days of 
their mourning were ended, but on the public opinion of the 
nation hardly a ripple was to be detected. Only a few weeks 
after ‘The Times’ announced that the nation was perfectly 
satisfied with its rulers. There has been no change in the 
interval. ‘There has been not the faintest sign of Tory re- 
action in the constituencies, as there is no voice of discontent 
in the Liberal party. On the contrary, the conviction is uni- 
versal that the Ministry have shown extraordinary skill in 
dealing with unparalleled difficulties, and there will be little 
tolerance of men who, either through eccentricity or personal 
ambition, trouble a Ministry certainly the most Liberal that 
England has ever had, and the most Liberal which is possible 
under present circumstances. 

We have insisted upon these points partly because the suc- 
cess which the Government have achieved in the past session 
can only be fully appreciated as there is a clear understanding 
of the hindrances by which their action has often been embar- 
rassed, but still more because in view of impending political 
conflicts, it seems desirable to emphasize the necessity for 
hearty union. There is but little in the party of the disloyalty 
which tempts men into caves, but there has been far too much 
of an exaggerated individualism which seriously interferes 
with vigorous action, and often upsets all political calcula- 
tions. Possibly when a great question of domestic policy, 
such asa New Reform Bill, comes on for discussion the neces- 
sity for hearty confidence in the Ministry may be recognized. 
But, in truth, it is just on the more obscure points of foreign 
policy that it should be most fully given, for it is in relation 
to them that private members are least informed, and on 
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which a Ministry ought either to be trusted fully, or dis- 
missed to make way for better men. Amateur legislation 
is not often very satisfactory, but amateur diplomacy, which . 
carries on its business by questions in the House of Commons, 
is infinitely worse. It has been one of the troubles of the 
last session, and if it be not sternly discountenanced may 
yet involve us in troubles from which we have hitherto 
escaped only by the remarkable tact of the Ministry. 

Our relations with France have been, and still are, the 
crucial point of our entire foreign policy. The difficulties 
by which they have been surrounded have been serious, but 
they have been handled with singular delicacy and judgment. 
The spirit in which the Ministry have dealt with our powerful 
but too susceptible neighbour is abundantly indicated in the 
recent speech of Lord Hartington, which is in exact accord 
with Mr. Gladstone’s previous declaration in Parliament— 


No one can doubt (he says) that in the incidents that have taken place 
in Madagascar there is no adequate and sufficient cause for permanent 
or serious disagreement between these two great nations. France, un- 
fortunately, has affairs and troubles enough on her own hands, and for 
our un sake we might well desire that these troubles were fewer in 
number. 


This is the utterance of a real and judicious friendship. That 
there is a weak truckling in it will be maintained only by 
those out of whom the demon of Jingoism has not been cast 
out. Lord Hartington, indeed, guards himself against such 
an imputation by saying— 

It is a mistake to suppose that the arrest of Mr. Shaw is necessarily 
the ground of a quarrel between us and the French Republic, and it 


would be equally a mistake to suppose that the release of Mr. Shaw 
has removed the grounds of difference between us and our neighbours. 


There is no lack of firmness here, and as we have reason to know 
there has been no lack of firmness in the negotiations. But 
there is also a note of sympathy and friendship which the very 
sensitiveness, which seems to have become morbid in France 
at present, will prepare her to appreciate. She has, un- 
doubtedly, been extremely provoking, her policy has been high- 
handed and, in some points, unscrupulous, and her Foreign 
Minister has been as unconciliatory in manner as aggressive 
in temper. There is bitter mortification at the thought of 
the opportunity thrown away in Egypt, and that in the 
endeavours to find some compensation in other fields she 
has come into collision with us. She has identified the 
nation with M. de Lesseps, and watches jealously any 
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action relative to the Suez Canal; she has selected Mada. 
gascar as a field of colonial enterprise, and in her very first 
hostile action against a weak and unoffending people has 
roused some of the strongest feelings in English hearts; 
she has roused the patriotism and pride of the Chinese 
empire by her policy in Tonquin, and has thus com. 
promised the interests of all Europeans (we, of course, bein 
the most deeply affected) in China. All this is irritating oa 
vexatious in the last degree. Nothing would be easier than 
to indulge in fierce denunciations against France, but nothing 
would be more useless, or possibly more mischievous. The 
two countries have in former times gone to war on far less 
serious grounds of offence. Happily, we have grown wiser, 
and happily we have at the head of affairs a Government 
which understands the greatest of British interests. 
As Lord Hartington well put it— 


With troubles on her hands, such as she has in Tonquin and Mada- 
gascar, and with scarcely settled troubles on the northern coast of Africa, 
and with the constant embarrassments and anxieties which hang over her 
in Europe, no one can imagine that France can, for a moment, desire to 
find any ground of quarrel with us or any of her neighbours. 


Acting on this view, the Government have throughout pursued 
a policy of forbearance which, in truth, is the policy of con- 
scious strength. This was the secret of the careful handling 
of the Suez Canal question, and the determined refusal to 
take such advantage of our position in Egypt as would wound 
the proper susceptibility of France. It was the explanation 
of the calculated reserve that Mr. Gladstone maintained 
relative to the imprisonment of Mr. Shaw which caused such 
unnecessary suspicion, and led some who oxzght to have 
known better to speak unadvisedly with their lips, and, what 
is a more serious offence, to write unadvisedly with their 


pens. It is a policy which necessarily lays itself open to much. 


misconstruction and misrepresentation, but it is the truest 
and wisest statesmanship, and entitles those who consistently 
ee it to the hearty support of all Christian politicians. 

t cannot receive its full meed of honour at present, because 
in our necessarily imperfect knowledge of the negotiations, we 
cannot appreciate all the difficulties by which it has been sur- 
rounded ; but when the story is completely told, we have no 
doubt that the diplomacy which has kept us out of troubles 
with France during the trying crisis of the last few months 
will be recognized as one of the most honourable achieve- 
ments of our Liberal Government. 
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The Madagascar incident is, of course, that by which we 
have been most deeply moved. We should have regarded the 
outbreak of a war in consequence of a cruel wrong done to 
Mr. Shaw as a grave misfortune to both countries, but still 
more as one of the heaviest disasters which could have over- 
taken the cause of foreign missions, and we have conse- 
quently stood aghast at the heedless language to which some 
have given utterance, apparently with little or no thought of 
the results to which it might possibly lead. The Jingoism of 
the military club is bad, the Jingoism of the Stock Exchange 
is worse, the Jingoism of the crusader is worst of all. To 
call out for a spirited policy, to treat the exercise of self- 
restraint and even of the patience necessary toa right under- 
standing of the subject as a truckling to France, to bluster 
about what Lord Palmerston would have done was not un- 
natural under the circumstances. But had such counsels 
prevailed, the result would have been nothing short of a 
calamity. Friends of Christian missions might have been 
expected to consider not what Lord Palmerston would have 
done, but what their Master would have had them do. 
They, of all others, should be prepared to support an inter- 
national policy based on-the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount. But even apart from the grand ethical law of Christ, 
the more mundane considerations of the probable influence 
on missionary work of a war waged in defence of missionary 
interests might well have induced the advocates of action lead- 
ing up to such a result to pause. Of course the rights of 
a British subject must be respected, and fitting reparation 
made for the wrongs he has suffered. The only question 
that could arise is as to the way in which this can best be 
done—by the employment of threats, or by the wise exercise 
of a friendly influence which shall be at once firm and yet 
considerate, such as Mr. Gladstone has used, and by means 
of which such fortunate results have been already secured. 
Our indignation against the French authorities in Madagascar 
isnot less fervid, nor our sympathy with Mr. Shaw less intense 
and keen, than that of the most impulsive of Mr. Shaw’s 
friends, but we have more faith in ‘quietness and confi- 
dence,’ in which we believe our true strength lies. 

Why it should ever have been hinted that Mr. Gladstone 
was indifferent about Mr. Shaw’s imprisonment it is hard to 
imagine, unless we are to attribute it to that hatred of the 
man and that distrust of everything he does which is charac- 
teristic of the unreclaimed Jingo wherever he is found. Asa 
matter of fact, the first utterance of the Premier in his speech 
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at the Mansion House was excessive rather than deficient in 
strength. He put faith in the report which had been trans. 
mitted to him on the authority of the captain of the Dryad, 
and spoke accordingly. But, as subsequent information has 
shown, that gallant officer has not a judicial temper, and his 
account was certainly lacking in accuracy. Then came com- 
munications from France, and they certainly were serious 
enough to induce extreme caution on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The mystery in which the charge against Mr. Shaw 
was at first wrapped has at last been dispelled, and we learn 
that he was accused of a design to poison the French troops, 
Nothing could be more preposterous, and nothing more in- 
credible than such an allegation, except that the French 
admiral should have so far acted upon it as to imprison Mr. 
Shaw without any fixed intention to follow the accusation 
to the bitter end. In the first instance, it was natural for 
our Ministry to assume that the accusers supposed that they 
had evidence and were determined to press the indictment. 
It must be remembered that their information was received 
from the French Ministry themselves instructed by telegraph. 
The details which make the whole transaction more out- 
rageous were unknown to them, and in the absence of such 
knowledge the charge seemed to be made by men so full of 
— that they would believe anything. But had this 

een so the situation might have become sufficiently em- 
barrassing. Suppose the French tribunal constituted in a 
legal manner, observing all the forms of a legal process, 
professing to be guided by the evidence submitted to it, had 
found Mr. Shaw guilty and sentenced him to death. What 
then? We should have held the accusation too monstrous 
to be credible; we should have said that the testimony had 
been suborned, or the witnesses the victims of a delusion 
begotten of panic—the evidence as a whole inconclusive. 
But whence would have come our right of interference? 
We should not allow the Government of the United States to 
revise a sentence passed upon an American Fenian who had 
broken the laws of our country—how could we claim to go 
behind a French tribunal and set aside its decisions? Con- 
siderations of this nature may be treated very cavalierly by 
Mr. Aldermen Fowler, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, et hoc genus 
omne; but responsible statesmen cannot afford to be thus 
reckless. ‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ Un- 
fortunately the history of late years has proved fools, es- 
pecially when possessed by the Jingo temper. may work 
mischief in a few weeks or months which it will take wiser 
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men years to repair. The complication had become an 
awkward one, owing to the rashness of a _hot-headed 
French admiral, himself perhaps deprived of cool judgment 
by the disease which has since terminated his life. It 
required no ordinary amount of prudent statesmanship to 
avert the possibilities of evil threatened by the insufferable 
arrogance of a fire-eating commander, supported by officers 
who seem to have been well-nigh as overbearing and insolent 
as himself. 

The temper, not of the French people, but of the French 
Ministry, creates the one dark cloud on the political horizon 
at present, and we would fain hope that even that shows signs 
of dispersing. At one time the depression was, to use mete- 
orological phraseology, clearly defined and strongly marked ; 
it seemed to be spreading day by day, and developing danger- 
ous energy; but the sky has begun to clear, and there is 
reason to hope that the storm has passed over. It is strange 
that the statesmen of the Republic do not see what is patent 
to all the world besides, and most of all to those who wish 
them best—that this policy of colonial extension, on which 
they seem so set, is full of peril to the Republic and the 
nation. It is the policy which Bismarck would have them 
adopt, because in it he sees the weakening of their European 
influence, and the consequent security of Germany. Our own 
hope and belief, also, is that this Chauvinist fever—for it is 
is nothing else—has almost run its course, and that the 
Republic may retrace its steps before it finds another Mexico 
in Madagascar or Tonquin. 

Elsewhere all is tranquil, both at home and abroad, and 
the Prime Minister is able to enjoy his brief holiday with as 
light a heart as he has had at any time since he entered office. 
Ireland may not be happy, but at all events she is calm. Mr. 
Parnell wields a power over the constituencies apparently 
more absolute than ever, but the very moderation of his tone 
suggests that he himself is conscious that the times are not 
favourable to violent agitation. It is true that some of his 
party, led by Mr. Healy, signalized the closing week of the 
session by an attack on the Irish Executive of unusual violence 
and brutality ; but it is very difficult to measure the exact 
force of this passion. Some of it, at least, seems to be stage 
thunder, and of the rest we have come to believe that this 
fury is rather the display of an unjust passion than the ex- 
pression of any deeply rooted feeling. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that the Land Act is doing its work; and if it does 
not attach Irish farmers to the English rule, at least it pro- 
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duces a state of contentment which is not favourable to the 
outrage-mongers. The Irish problem is not solved, perhaps 
is barely touched ; but at present there is a time of compara- 
tive quiet, possibly only a lull between two storms, but in 
which we may rejoice so long as it lasts. In Ireland, how- 
ever, the political campaign of the recess is to be opened. 
Sir Stafford Northcote is to address his followers at Belfast 
early in October, and his task will certainly not be an easy 
one. If his party are not dispirited by the results of the last 
session their courage must exceed even that of Mark Tapley. Of 
their two chiefs it is hard to say which has blundered most. 
Sir Stafford missed opportunities for damaging his rivals ; the 
Marquis of Salisbury made opportunities for damaging him- 
self and his friends. Still Sir Stafford will doubtless appear 
once more with that ineffable complacency and assumption of 
superior wisdom which some accept as statesmanship. He 
will be in the midst of friends, but of friends who are really 
more dangerous to him than enemies. Irish Orangemen are 
one of the most critical elements in his party, and in exciting 
their enthusiasm a Conservative chief may easily inflict 
serious damage on his own cause. But we will not antici- 
pate. The task before the Tory leader is one of no ordinary 
difficulty, and he must be a somewhat churlish Liberal who 
does not wish him a safe deliverance, while he must be a 
sanguine Tory who expects that he will do anything towards 
retrieving the fallen fortunes of the party. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The History of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Hvusert Howe Banororr. Vols. and V. San Fran- 
cisco: A. L. Bancroft and Co. 


These two volumes, which are devoted to a History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, are in many ways remarkable. Mr. Bancroft, by this masterly 
work, justifies all the hopes that his ‘History of the Native Races of 
America’ excited. He shows not only learning and research, and rare 
literary power--grace and charm of style, without extravagance or rhetoric 


—but quick sympathy, together with great independence and impartiality 
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of judgment. He follows no former historian, and doubtless will lay him- 
self open to attack by the freedom with which he handles former authori- 
ties. Neither Robertson nor Prescott escapes, and he speaks rather coldly 
of Sir Arthur Helps’s histories as well-meant and thoughtful, but imagin- 
ative—theories of the man standing too much in place of research and exact 
knowledge. Learning lays no weight on Mr. Bancroft’s narrative ; this 
proceeds as lightly as though his course had not been impeded by the diffi- 
culties inseparable from original research. His authorities occupy over a 
hundred pages of small type. His treasury of manuscripts seems to be 
unique and extensive. If he is a little over-cynical now and then, this 
may well be pardoned to a man who has had to wade so far into the stag- 
nant deeps of human nature. He might, however, have qualified and 
allowed for exceptions sometimes, as when he writes like: this; ‘As for 
honour, integrity, and all those virtues which go to make a man, we must 
not expect them in princes or in politicians.’ The chief merit of these two 
.volumes is the combination in them of exactitude and exhaustive know- 
ledge with sympathy and humane comprehension. The magnificence of 
the conception which contemplated the conquest of half a continent, and 
the daring enterprise and bravery with which it was achieved, do not 
blind him to the defects of the actors. No historian has more faithfully 
painted his heroes, both in light and in shade, than Mr. Bancroft has 
painted Hernando Cortés in these pages. He lives before us as we read— 
the very man in form and pressure. While Mr. Bancroft deprecates the 
lack of moral elevation in Cortés, and never fails to enforce the fact, his 
records, nevertheless, contain a due sense of the magnificence and daring 
of his exploits. And this all the more that those who were associated 
with Cortés, while as powérful in character as he, show far nobler traits 
and possibilities. Mr. Bancroft brings forward the lieutenants, and 
paints them in their own features and independent personality. In this 
he shows the rarest power; for he preserves relations, and makes the 
more marked traits in the one emphasize and relieve the contrasted 
traits in the other. The portraits of Don Gonzalo di Sandoval, Leon, and 
Aguilar are simply masterly. A few strokes, and the character is fully 
revealed; and we understand how the man will act. The sketches of 
Montezuma and of the more distinguished Aztecs are also vivid, and ex- 
hibit such comprehensiveness of character and purpose as few historians 
have surpassed. The tragedy deepens as it proceeds—the duplicity, the 
greed, the unscrupulousness, the cruelty are all undisguisedly set forth, and 
with such effect as makes us ashamed of our boasted European civiliza- 
tion. The characters of the Mexicans, in essential points—their sensi- 
tiveness, their honour, their desire to sacrifice so much to be at peace 
—are honestly set forth. In spite of a cruel, debasing religion, they 
showed fine traits. Something of their submissiveness was no doubt 
due to their remarkable presentiment of a coming white man who should 
subdue them; but it is evident that they were in some things superior 
to the Spaniards, who carried corruption with them. The well-known story 
of diplomacy and craft and bloodshed has never been told with more 
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comprehensive grasp of detail, or a more simple, vigorous, and massive 
style. Mr. Bancroft, if he has not said the final word about the con. 
quest of Mexico, has rendered further research almost a work of supere- 
rogation. In nothing is he more instructive than in his constant and 
careful tracing out of the work of the Church as it followed in the wake of 
the work of conquest. Let these two passages stand side by side—‘ Ah, 
it was pitiful life to the Aztecs now, this world a great charnel-house, 
filled with the bones of their loved ones, and their hearts dead, though 
still bleeding. What were their sins more than others’ that they should 
be so stricken, that they should be so ground to the dust, while the con- 
querors, flushed with victory, were exulting before God because He had 
so ordered and accomplished? They had sacrificed human beings on the 
altars of their gods—sixty thousand in one year, some said. But what 
were these butcheries of the Spaniards but human sacrifices of more than 
six times sixtyfthousand in one generation? Behold them as they file 
along the causeway, the very sun striking black and stifling on their 
famine-stricken forms and agonized faces. On them, then, ye conquerors, 
complete your work; for in its swift continuance is their earlier rest!’ 
And this— And all along through the century we have seen explorers and 
conquerors, city-builders and miners, side by side with self-denying and 
exemplary friars, who, while replacing a cruel and debasing worship with 
a gentler faith, sought to ameliorate the condition of their charge, ever 
mysteriously fading into the immaterial before their pitying eyes. Mean- 
while able men appear at the head of ecclesiastical affairs, and the 
Church rises into power, gaining for the millions lost in the Old World 
millions in the New.’ 


A History of London. By W. J. Lorris, B.A., F.S.A., Author 
of ‘Round about London,’ ‘In and Out of London,’ 
‘Memorials of the Savoy,’ &c. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Two Vols. Edward Stanford. 


There is no lack of recent books about London:—learned and 
popular, scientific, antiquarian, architectural, and historical. There is 
Mr. Timbs, with his ‘ Curiosities,’ full of knowledge, gossip, and out-of-the- 
way facts; Mr. Thornbury, with his ‘ Haunted London,’ informed by the 
spirit of true curiosity, if hardly wide enough in range; and Mr. Augustus 
Hare, with his ‘ Walks in London,’ which one feels as one reads has been 
written by an artist, a scholar, and a gentleman, whose tastes lay, how- 
ever, rather too much in one direction, and who could afford to indulge 
his tastes. Of the number of works and articles about the geology and 
antiquities of London which have appeared within the past ten years, 
it would exhaust our space to give a list. What was now greatly 
wanted was a book which would intelligently gather together all the 
salient facts and touch them with something like imagination, which 
would combine human interest with wide and careful research, and be 
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systematic and scientific in spirit while never failing to be popular in style, 
Of course, this implies immense labour—the careful and thorough digest- 
ing of piles of old tomes; the mastering of dry exhaustive scientific 
memoirs long buried, it may be, in the archives of learned societies; 
ceaseless journeys from this point to that and back again, to observe and 
to compare, and to verify the reports of remarkable changes and rare 
phenomena, and the revolutions silently effected on localities by the 
spread of population. Old buildings, or old sites of old buildings, must 
be visited, and all the ancient effect and appearance realized in the mind’s 
eye. Much can be done in the library and the study in such an undertak- 
ing as this; but the one essential to a vivid literary restoration or repro- 
duction is actual survey of the ground. Itis not too much to say that 
Mr. Loftie has spared no pains in research and preparation, and that he 
has come very near to success. His work is the loving labour of many 
years, during which time he has contributed to several journals indi- 
cation of his progress, but none of these could have led to the idea of such 
a thorough and compact book as he has presented to us. First of all, he 
begins at the beginning—with a general description of London and its 
site, indicating broadly its geological features; he then devotes a short 
chapter to Roman London—an admirable example of clearness and conden- 
sation. Next, he proceeds to ‘ Saxon London,’ and sketches ‘ London after 
the Conquest,’ in which he has clearly derived great help from Mr. Green, 
The sections on ‘The Struggle for Liberty,’ and ‘ the Rise of the Companies,’ 
followed by that on ‘ the Wards and the Companies,’ are models of quiet, 
vigorous statement, in which the varied miscellany of facts is simplified 
and presented with masterly skill. The Church and its rise and influence, 
of course, has due attention ; and some chapters are devoted to it. That 
on‘ York and Lancaster’ is followed by ‘Shakespeare’s London,’ in which 
the grasp of details is not more noticeable than the power of bringing out 
the significance of exceptional and peculiar custom or observance. 
“The War, the Plague, and the Fire’ comes next; then Sir Christopher 
Wren and his great undertakings—very aptly classified and interpreted by 
classification of his worksin London. ‘ The Bank’ and ‘the Corporation’ 
are full of exact and remarkable information, the result of many assiduous 
researches. The bulk of the second volume is topographical and gossippy, 
being more in character like Mr. Hare’s work, though it has been done in- 
dependently. The Parks and Palaces, Westminster, Stepney, the Northern 
Suburbs, the Western Suburbs, Marylebone, and the Southern Suburbs, 
follow. In this work Mr. Loftie shows rare tact—he never fails in doing too 
much, and presses an anecdote into its smallest compass. He is stronger 
in modern history and in personal observation than in the use ofliterary and 
archeological authorities, but his qualities are on the whole well balanced. 
The Tower and the Tower Hamlets forms one of the most admirable 
chapters to which we can most confidently recommend the reader to turn. 
Here and there it is inevitable that Mr. Loftie should be led into little 
discussions on points of public policy, or rather, let us say, slight re- 
flections on the manner in which in this country we manage some 
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matters—the bungling style in which we have proceeded with public 
buildings, as specially exhibited in the National Gallery, and the unwise 
manner in which the collections of the National Gallery have been 
made and treated. A good deal more, we take it, might have been said 
about St. Katherine’s Hospital that would hardly have been pleasant. 
We miss any reference to many of the notables of Chelsea, which has 
been peculiarly rich in its connections with men distinguished in states- 
manship, science, art, and literature. The appendices are very full and 
very valuable. In producing the maps and drawings, it is clear that no 
cost has been spared. Particularly would we refer to the drawings from 
old prints of Old St. Paul’s, and other ancient edifices, which do so much 
to make detail clear to the eye. The book is as complete in this respect 
as publisher could make it. If Mr Loftie had only been now and then a 
little more picturesque in style, his book might have held the field 
for a long time. But in spite of some slight faults and omissions, 
it is one of the most complete and masterly books of the kind that has 
recently come before us, and we trust that neither author nor publisher 
may have reason to regret entering on an enterprise in which they so 
well deserve to be rewarded by public appreciation. 


‘Vienna, 1688. The History and Consequences of the Defeat 


of the Turks before Vienna, September 6, 1688, by John 

Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles Leopold, Duke of 

Lorraine. By Henry Maupen. Kegan Paul, 
‘ Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Malden’s aim is to exhibit the benefit that has accrued to Europe 
and the world from the position which John Sobieski, king of Poland 
took in fighting the Turks in their efforts against Austria in 1688. He 
devotes much attention to the character of Sobieski, which he paints as 
chivalrous and generous. He was inapt, says Mr. Malden, for the selfish 
intrigue that then prevailed. As it was in spite of needless affronts. 
received from the Emperor that he consented to become an ally against. 
Turkey, his magnanimity and power of rising above personal feelings and 
considerations must be admitted. The ascendency which he soon secured. 
over those by whom he was surrounded attests his influence and power: 
of command. If France could have stood neutral, the contest between 
Turks and Christians would soon have been decided, and the interest of 
England lay in taking care that France did not gain éclat by the part it 
took. Mr. Malden makes very clear the positions occupied by the 
various powers, not forgetting to take occasion to throw all the light pos- 
sible on his hero as he proceeds. ‘The narrative of the relief of Vienna. 
is full of thrilling interest; and the motives of the leading actors are care- 
fully anulyzed. Mr. Malden has read extensively, and arranges his 
matter with effect. His style is good, and if sometimes we might 
deduct a little from the inferences he draws, that is only what might be 
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expected, for he sets forth with frankest confessions of his purpose ; but 
he never consciously makes any attempt to colour the facts in his own 
favour. His volume is not large, but its value is not in proportion to its 


§1ze. 


English Towns and Districts. A Series of Addresses and 
Sketches. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
and LL.D. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Freeman always works upon system. Even his desultory efforts 
are bound together in unity by some underlying principle of association. 
Although, therefore, the contents of the volume before us are composed 
of papers that have done service in the literature of journalism, and of 
addresses to various archeological and antiquarian societies, it is not 
difficult to discern their interconnection. They may be briefly described 
as illustrations of the history of England by means of topographical 
details. Or, as he puts it himself, they will be found to indicate ‘ the 
chief historical and architectural features of each place, as a contribution 
to the general history of England.’ Of the essential value of the con- 
tribution, as thus subordinated to a more general and higher purpose, no 
intelligent reader will have a moment’s doubt. ‘The treasures of art and 
history, which still live in the towns and villages of our own country,’ 
are obviously very great ; and since in every land ‘national history is made 
up of local history,’ their historical importance should require no elucida- 
tion. ‘No man,’ says Mr. Freeman, ‘can really understand the history 
of England unless he knows something of the characteristic history of the 
several English cities; unless he grasps the different ways in which the 
several English kingdoms were formed, and the different relations in 
which modern divisions stand to ancient ones within the boundaries of the 
several kingdoms.’ Under the guidance of this principle it becomes not 
only possible, but a source of intellectual gratification, to be able to 
regard a town ‘as a whole with a kind of personal history, instead of 
simply the place where such-and-such a church or castle was to be found.’ 
And therewith it is recognized that ‘the city itself and its history are 
sométhing greater than any particular object in the city.’ Such inquiries 
and investigations will then, and only then, fall into their proper places 
in illustration of what that brilliant word- painter of history, the late 
Mr. Green, so graphically and tersely called the ‘ Making of England.’ It 
is of such materials, capable of being so classified, that this interesting 
and, in many parts, picturesque volume is composed. Mr. Freeman 
adheres to the old local divisions of England, and has arranged his papers 
under the headings of the districts they respectively deal with. Beginning 
with South Wales, under which he has instructive articles and addresses 
on Cardiff and Glamorgan, Llanthony, &c., he passes to Wessex, then to 
Mercia, Northumberland, and Sussex, in turn dealing with prominent 
historical and topographical subjects in each, and concludes with two 
very valuable papers, ‘ Colonia Camulodunum,’ and ‘ The Place of Carlisle 
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in English History.’ It would be easy to single out special features for 
criticism and discussion, on which we might enlarge ab libitum. But the 
purpose we have in view in calling attention to this volume will be better 
served by merely general characterization ; and those of our readers who 
may be induced by what we have said to turn to its pages for themselves 
will be abundantly rewarded for their pains. 


Lectures to American Audiences. By Epwarp A. Freeman, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Tribner and Co. 


This volume comprises two courses of lectures—the first entitled ‘ The 
English People in its Three Homes,’ and the second, ‘ The Practical Bear- 
ings of General European History.’ The nexus which connects them is 
the dominant idea that the American people have no more escaped the 
influences of the past, in their political institutions which they hold in 
common with England, than in their literature and social customs. 
History is ransacked and brought to yield support to the general thesis. 


that just as England directly suffers in many ways from the weight of 


traditionary custom and inheritance, so the United States, in spite of its 
republican form, suffers in not a few respects from the indirect influence 
of the same causes. Mr. Freeman does much to realize all that he in- 
tended ; and if his lectures do not have the effect of binding the two peoples 
more closely together in the amity that should spring from common asso- 
ciations and common interests, certainly he is not to blame. In his first 
lecture he indicates what Old, Middle, and New England respectively 
mean. Old England is the low Dutch lands peopled by our forefathers ; 
Middle England is Great Britain; New England is the United States. 
He analyzes the conditions amid which the United States sprang up and 
developed and passed from colony to confederation; and it must have 
surprised his hearers at first blush to hear the great historian so deftly 
demonstrate that they attested their close affinities to England by throw- 
ing off their allegiance to a king who sought to tax them unjustly ; for in 
this they followed a grand precedent; they simply did by George the Third 
as England had done by Charles the First. ‘ Never were men further 
removed from the character of reckless innovators than Hamilton, Madi- 
son, and Jay. I suspect that in their hearts they were a trifle more con- 
servative than they thought it wise to proclaim to the world.’ An elec- 
tive president for a fixed period of years is not so different from a here- 
ditary king, as a federal constitution, which has neither, differs from both. 
Mr. Freeman forcibly points out in what respects the Swiss federal con- 
stitution, in some matters of practical working, is superior to both. His 
praise of the Swiss system will surprise not a few; but he does not speak 
without careful thought and comparison. The main and essential differ- 
ence between England and America is that the one has a written consti- 
tution and the other not. ‘In England, conduct may be highly unconsti- 
tutional which is in no way illegal. It may be deserving of ;:arliamentary 
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censure, while it would be no ground for proceeding in any court of law. 
In America conduct cannot be unconstitutional without being illegal.’ 
The points in which the President of the United States differs from an 
English Prime Minister are ably set forth ; but the points of likeness are 
greater than the differences, and the assertion is ventured that the English 
and American constitutions are, in a sense, the same. The statement 
that England has really no nobility will be deemed a paradox. Yet the 
point is, in strictness, made good. ‘There is undoubtedly an aristocratic 
element in the English constitution ; the House of Lords is that aristo- 
cratic element.’ But it is only an element; the nobility cannot over- 
rule king or people; nor is the privilege communicated from the head of 
the family to the rest. It is proved that class-distinctions do not exist 
in America because of the English peerage ; that being the only real elass- 
distinction in England—a distinction which could not be carried to the 
United States. ‘If in America there has never been any really privileged 
class to be brought down to the level ofits fellows, you may for that, in 
quite a new sense of the well-known saying, ‘‘ thank God that there is a 
House of Lords.”’ The lectures on ‘The Democratic City,’ or ‘the Com- 
monwealths of Old Greece and Medieval Italy,’ and ‘The Aristocratic 
City,’ or Rome, are learned and ingenious, their burden being that it is an 
utter fallacy to suppose that aristocracy is inseparable from a monarchical 
form of government, and that it is alien from a republican one. On the 
contrary, it is only in a republic that a true aristocracy can exist. This is 
one of the most suggestive and instructive portions of Mr. Freeman’s 
lectures. It is impossible in this place to convey any sense of the wealth 
of historical knowledge and apt illustration by which his apparent para- 
doxes are established. ‘In Rome we see in a strictly republican city, 
which shuddered at the name of king, the long-abiding sway of a powerful 
and exclusive aristocracy—an aristocracy whose power rested on imme- 
morial legal sanction, and which it needed a long constitutional struggle 
to overthrow. We shall there see the growth of a second aristocracy 
almost as powerful, almost as exclusive, but whose power rested on no 
legal sanction at all. We shail see, in short, as we may see in the earlier 
history of England, an immemorial nobility of birth give way to a new 
nobility of office, and the new nobility of office again grow into a new 
nobility of birth.’ The speciality of these lectures is the vigorous grasp of 
principles, the faculty of keenly discriminating between minor differences 
or affinities, and those which are less obtrusive but essential. Mr. Free- 
man has not only made a new contribution to literature, but he has, we 
may hope, done something to make the study of constitutional history 
popular, while effecting the lofty object of promoting a deeper friendship 
between England and the United States—great and worthy purposes for 
a historian to set before him, but purposes which no mere historian, how- 
ever correct and however able, would have the least chance of accom- 
plishing as Mr. Freeman has here accomplished it. 
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History of Protestant Nonconformity in Wales. By Tuomas 
Rees, D.D. Second Edition. J. Snow and Co. 


The author of this work needs no introduction to our readers. He 
is well known and justly honoured by all the Nonccnformists of 
England and Wales. His personal history affords as remarkable an 
instance of ‘ self-help’ as any commemorated in Mr. Smiles’s celebrated 
work. The son of a Welsh peasant in very humble life, he enjoyed 
scarcely any advantages of education. When he was twenty years of 
age he knew not a word of the English language, and when he set him- 
self to acquire it, he had to do so without help from teacher or tutor, 
merely by the help of books; and of these very few were at that time 
within his reach. But by sheer force of will, combined with great 
natural abilities, Dr. Rees has raised himself io a foremost place in dis- 
tinction and influence among the Nonconformist ministers of Wales. 
His labours have been various and abundant. The minister of large 
congregations, first at Llanelly, then at Beaufort, in Monmouthshire, and 
tinally at Swansea, which have always made heavy demands upon him, 
he has, for the last thirty years or more, taken a most active part in all 
public movements in the Principality. By his great popularity he has been 
in constant request at ordinations, anniversary services, county associa- 
tions, and other assemblies in all parts of Wales. Yet in the midst of all 
this he has found time to do much literary work of sterling worth. His 
first undertaking of this kind was the translation into Welsh of Barnes’s 
* Commentary on the New Testament,’ which has had a large circulation 
in the Principality. In conjunction with Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Liverpool, 
he has produced in the Welsh language the ‘ History of the Congregational 
Churches of Wales’ in four large octavo volumes, a work of immense 
research and of great value. He has published a small volume of essays 
and papers read by him at various conferences, or reproduced from 
English journals, alk bearing on the religious condition of the Principality. 
And, finally, we have this goodly volume of the history of Protestant 
Nonconformity in Wales, which has probably cost him more labour than all 
the rest, partly because it had to be written in what is to him a foreign 
language—though there is litile occasion for the modest apology as to the 
style of his work contained in the preface to his first edition—and partly 
because it involved a very large amount of research into sources of 
information which are not easily accessible to a poor Welsh Dissenting 
minister. 

We congratulate Dr. Rees on the signal success with which he has 
accomplished his arduous task. Beginning with the earliest dawn of the 
Reformation in England, he has traced the religious history of Wales, 
more especially that of its Nonconformity, from that time downward to our 
own, with unfailing industry and care, and, we believe, with unimpeach- 
able accuracy. The first part of the story is a melancholy record of gross 
and shameful neglect on the part of those who were professedly respon- 
sible for the religious interests of the Principality. It is not merely that 
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the Church of England utterly failed in its duties as the religious instructor 
of the Welsh nation, but that it used all its authority and all its influence 
with the secular power to persecute and oppress those who were willing 
and anxious to supply its own lack of service. By diligent and laborious 
researches in the Record Office, the British Museum, Dr. Williams’ 
Library, and other archives, Dr. Rees has followed the stream of Noncon- 
formist history, much of which had hitherto been sunk in obscurity, from 
the reign of Edward VI. to the reign of Queen Victoria. In reading Dr. 
Rees’s luistory we feel like those who, in some lofty Alpine region, watch 
for the morning. We first see how the rays of the rising luminary gild 
the highest mountain tops, leaving the rest of the world still in profound 
darkness. By degrees, however, the sun ascends higher and higher, 
chasing one after another the shadows of night, until at last it reaches its 
meridian height and floods the whole land with its radiance. So it has 
been, that the path of Nonconformity in Wales has been like the shining 
light which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. The author 
has brought down his history, as we have said, to the latest day, and by 
his own extraordinary acquaintance with all parts of Wales, and by his 
unwearied importunity with his Nonconformist brethren of all denomi- 
nations, he has been able to furnish his readers with such accurate 
statistical information as to the present religious condition of Wales as, 
we may confidently say, no other living man could have done. 

The interest of the volume is greatly augmented by the numerous 
sketches which Dr. Rees has given of distinguighed preachers and other 
good men among all denominations who have been the main agents 
in the great work that has been accomplished in the Principality. 
We commend this work to our readers as possessing ample stores of both 
interesting and instructive reading. 


Cameos from English History. (Fifth Series.) England and 
Spain. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redcliffe.’ 
Macmillan and Co. 


Miss Yonge successfully continues her ‘Cameos from History.’ The 
present volume is in no whit behind its forerunner, either as regards 
selection of subject or simple, dignified, often eloquent style of treatment. 
Though it has for sub-title ‘ England and Spain, this does not mean that 
the volume is restricted to these countries, but only that they were 
dominant in the story through their long continued war, at the period 
with which it deals; that is, from 1565-1602. ‘I had hoped,’ she says in 
her preface, ‘to have made it cover the Thirty Years’ War and the Great 
Rebellion, but events were too crowded and characters too defined to 
allow of compression, and it seemed better to close with the deaths of the 
two great actors in the mighty struggle between England and Spain, 
Philip and Elizabeth, than to continue until peace was fully and techni- 
cally made.’ That she has justification for this is evident from the 
subjects she has chosen. Besides the episodes of Mary Queen of Scots 
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and her struggles and misfortunes, with which Miss Yonge has so well 
prepared herself to deal, there are the revolt of the Netherlands and 
Alva’s excesses to chronicle, the siege of Leyden, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the Huguenot wars. Her large knowledge is kept in 
check by her admirable sense of proportion and her selective tact, so that 
her book has all the attraction of separate studies, while it has all the 
thoroughness and compactness of continuous history. Scarcely any writer 
has done better service in making history pleasant, and, in spite of some 
prejudices, she is in the main faithful to facts. 


Court Life Below Stairs ; or, London under the Last Georges. 
1760-1830. Vols. III. and IV. By J. Firzceraup 
Motuoy. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Molloy in his first two volumes showed intimate acquaintance 
with the tainted court life of the first two Georges, and made good use of 
the records that he had attentively studied. He presented the public 
with volumes that were alike popular and reliable, though he abstained 
from cumbering his pages with foot-notes and authorities. After 
Thackeray and Kingsley he was interesting ; if not eloquent, he was clear 
and effective ; if not delicately ironical, he was honestly sarcastic, and 
frankly laid bare the secret of court corruptions. He selected his anecdotes 
well, and made them reveal what else could have been revealed only by 
pages of repulsive and almost sickening details, and it is clear that he had 
@ purpose in view beyond merely amusing his readers. His third and 
fourth volumes are quite equal to the earlier ones. If George the Third 
in later life was decent and decorous and dull, history repeated itself in 
the duplication of courts, and vice and scandal were not wanting. Of 
George the Fourth’s court history would fain be silent. Happy the 
people whose [court] records are dull. Mr. Molloy’s narrative rises to 
intensity and a kind of dramatic impressiveness as he follows the latter 
days of the much-wronged if somewhat foolish wife of this worthless 
and degraded monarch, of whom sober history is ashamed. The descrip- 
tion of her round-about funeral procession is masterly. His portraits 
of the famous men and women of the time are etched with care, and 
are characteristic—the Burneys and Dr. Samuel Johnson in particular. 
From these we are inclined to form higher hopes of Mr. Molloy’s future 
than we should from his clever redressing-up of scandalous court-gossip, 
intrigue, and anecdote. His style, if not brilliant, is crisp, and carries 
the reader along, being full of relief and apt quotation, seldom over- 


done. 

James and Philip Van Artevelde. By W. J. Asuury, B.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Being the 
Lothian Prize Essay for 1882. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Ashley’s research and thought have been rewarded by a consider- 
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able success. His aim was to exhibit the life and action of the famous 
Van Arteveldes in their relation to history, and more especially in their 
relation to the general development of the Flemish towns. For this 
purpose he has been careful to go a good way back, so as to enable the 
reader to understand thoroughly the circumstances amidst which the 
Van Arteveldes found themselves. He carefully outlines the growth of 
the various guilds, and describes the jealousies and rivalries which had 
hitherto hindered them from effective co-operation to resist the encroach- 
ments of the lords. Even after Ghent, in the fourteenth century, had 
become the most populous and wealthy city in Europe—working-up the 
raw materials sent to it from many places, from England itself—it was 
still subject to lordly domination ; and through the influences which had 
been brought into existence by the spirit of freedom, due in great degree to 
this extended intercourse, a united movement for liberation became 
possible. He shows how it was that Ghent was inevitably the centre of 
this movement. The work of liberation had been long prepared for ; 
and, as in most other great movements, the moment brought the men. 
Mr. Ashley is more skilful in historical retrospect than in vivid biogra- 
phical portraiture. From first to last, notwithstanding the many striking 
episodes with which he has to deal, we do not so much see the heroes as 
we trace their influence. This we do especially in the account we have 
here of the manner in which they managed to draw closer the bonds of 
union between the towns, giving free play to the popular element. They 
were distinctively regarded as the champions of the craftsmen, and in a 
sense they were the pioneers of the reforming guild life which was 
then, as if under some common unaccountable influence, awakening to a 
sense of power and capability throughout Europe. The book is historical 
and philosophical rather than biographical; it has more in common with 
the style of Hallam or Burrows than with that of Macaulay or Froude or 
Lecky. Some short passages in the chapter on ‘ Roosebeke’ are the only 
exceptions to this. But the volume will be found of value to historical 
students on account of its array of facts and authorities, and for its digni- 
fied and philosophical tone. 


The Duke of Berwick, Marshal of France, 1702-1734. By 
Cartes TownsHenp Witson, Lieut.-Colonel. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Lieut.-Colonel Wilson, who some time ago published a volume, marked 
by research and judicial tone, dealing with the early life of the distin- 
guished Englishman who became Duke of Berwick, now supplements this 
work, and details the later career of the marshal, in which there was so 
much that is still worthy of attention from students of history and 
military science. Colonel Wilson does not err by magnifying his hero 
unduly; he does him justice; presents him to us as a general of rare 
caution and contrivance, more suited to act on the defensive than to 
pursue brilliant initiatives—a man who was, in fact, marked by traits 
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the very opposite of those which are most likely to gain the suffrages of 
Frenchmen. Colonel Wilson in this history adopts a style singularly 
suitable to’ the subject: it is not brilliant, and it is not dull; no rhetoric 
or ‘small talk’ is indulged in, but a business-like clearness and decisive 
caution and guardedness obtain throughout. His main concern is to 
be reliable, and to bring out effectively the points in which lessons still 
lie for military men in that old ebb-and-flow of stormy war-tide—the 
battles of the Spanish Succession—in which all European history for so 
many years finds itself involved. The topic, at many points, compels a 
contrast of Berwick with Marlborough, who is seen in closer and more 
friendly contact with the French marshal than might have been expected. 
Lieut.-Colonel Wilson, of course, brings out with emphasis how sorely 
Berwick suffered from the favouritism of the king, and the stupid stub- 
bornness and incompetency of men like Vendome; but his fortune was 
that he was indispensable, and that when he retired into the position of 
an observer, the results soon recalled to view his superior capacities. 
Every now and then we come on remarkable parallels in the position and 
conduct of Berwick with that of Wellington in the Peninsula a hundred 
years later—all of which are richly instructive. Particularly was this the 
case at San Sebastian and at Almansa, where Berwick’s energy and 
Fabian tactics ‘ preserved the State.’ The condition of Spain and the 
peculiar influence of a mind of the type of Fitzjames’s are well indicated. 
Colonel Wilson also brings out forcibly the frugality, the self-denial, and 
the unostentatious charity of his subject; and this suffices to impart 
throughout a kind of human note, which affords relief and colour; 
though some of his severities are not easily reconcilable with Colonel 
Wilson’s theory. On the whole, the book, in spite of some faults, is an 
admirable specimen of the class to which it belongs. Its merit is truth- 
fulness and unpretending fulness of knowledge. It may not be in such 
great demand as could be wished at the circulating libraries, but it will 
slowly and steadily make a place for itself among students who wish to 
master the prevailing influences at work in the period of which it treats. 


Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. By Tuomas Smita, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Duff's life has been written at length by Dr. George Smith, and 
those who wish to know it in all its details must go to that work. Dr. 
Thomas Smith's addition to the series of ‘Men Worth Remembering’ will 
be found of great value to those who have not time to tackle octavo 
volumes, and who, nevertheless, would like to read something of so great 
aman. He gathers up the facts well and presents themclearly. He has 
specially studied the subject of education and life in India, and on one or 
two points has been able slightly to supplement Dr. George Smith. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that he is somewhat prone to controvert 
the positions taken by Dr. Duff's first biographer without being able to 
‘speak absolutely as to final results; as witness the remarks he has to make 
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regarding the instructions given to Dr. Duff about his first settlement in 
India, inside of, or outside of Calcutta. The condition of feeling in India, 
especially among the younger generation in regard to education, &c., is 
well set forth, and the processes adopted by Dr. Duff are well described. 
Dr. Thomas Smith states very clearly the grounds in favour of the educa- 
tional system of Dr. Duff as an element of missionary activity, and does 
full justice to Dr. Duff's energy, resolution, and foresight in his faithful- 
ness to his idea. Dr. Thomas Smith was for a long period Dr. Duff’s 
assistant in India, and was much in Dr. Duff's company during those 
latter years when he lived in Edinburgh adorning his professor’s chair 
in the New College; and some of the little glimpses we have of Dr. 
Duff at that period, and of his conversation and ways of thinking, are very 
attractive. But Dr. Duff was not a poet, and the reference to his reference 
to the snowdrop and ‘ periodical afflatus’ is just a little out of keeping 
where it occurs ; in fact, it is as artistically maladroit an importation as 
we have recently met with in biography. Dr. Thomas Smith would have 
done much better to leave it out—it is a false note altogether, where it was 
meant to be fine and touching. 


Adoniram Judson, D.D.: his Life and Labours. By his Son 
Epwarp Jupson. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The record of mission fields exhibits many wonderful and noble in- 
stances of unselfishness and self-sacrifice. Hundreds of men have taken 
their lives in their hands for the purpose of spreading that gospel which 
the sceptic would fain have us believe is a fiction; and many have lost 
their lives in the work, contented to have been of some service to the 
Master. Amongst those who had a distinguished career as pioneers of 
the Cross was the subject of this biography. He was born at Malden, 
Massachusetts, on the 9th of August, 1788. He was educated at Provi- 
dence College, and subsequently entered the Theological Institution at 
Andover. In the year 1808 he made a solemn dedication of himself to 
God, and soon afterwards joined the third Congregational Church in 
Plymouth. In 1809 he was strongly stirred on the subject of missions 
by Buchanan’s ‘ Star in the East,’ and the following year he determined 
to become a missionary to the heathen. In conjunction with three 
friends, he submitted to the General Association of Ministers convened 
at Bradford, Massachusetts, a statement of views and desires on the 
subject of missions, which originated the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Intending to visit the London Missionary 
Society, the vessel upon which Mr. Judson sailed was captured by a 
French privateer, and he was taken to Bayonne, where he suffered a 
short imprisonment. In 1811 he was appointed by the American Board 
of Commissioners a missionary to the East, and with his newly married 
wife he embarked at Salem. He did good work in Burmah, and com- 
piled grammatical notices of the Burman language, writing also tracts in 
that language, translating the Gospel of Matthew, and compiling a 
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Burman dictionary. In 1820 the King of Burmah refused him liberty 
to propagate religion in his dominions, but the work went forward not- 
withstanding. By the middle of 1823 he had completed the translation 
of the New Testament into Burmese, together with an epitome of the old. 
He was several times imprisoned at Ava. After much other literary 
work, in 1829 he finished revising the New Testament, the epitome of 
the Old, and the Septenary, or Seven Manuals, in Burmese. Two years 
later Dr. Judson had completed the translation of Genesis, twenty chap- 
ters of Exodus, the Psalms, Solomon’s Song, Isaiah, and Daniel. On the 
8th of September, 1833, he baptized the one hundredth convert north of 
Maulmain. In the following year the translation of the Old Testament 
was finished. The English and Burmese Dictionary was completed in 
1849. In April, 1850, the valuable and multifarious labours of Dr. 
Judson came to a close by his lamented death while on shipboard, and 
his remains were buried in the sea. The missionary’s achievements far 
transcended the wildest aspirations of his youth. During his ten years in 
Rangoon, two years in Ava, and twenty-three years in Maulmain, 
hundreds had died rejoicing in the Christian faith. At the time of his 
death there were sixty-three churches established ameng the Burmans 
and Karens. These churches were under the oversight of a hundred 
and sixty-three missionaries, native pastors, and assistants, He had laid 
the foundations of Christianity deep down in the Burman heart never to 
be washed away. As the author of this work observes, ‘ Christianity will 
never retreat from the graves of its dead on heathen shores. Until that 
day shall come when every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess 
the name of Jesus, Christian hearts will not cease to draw inspiration 
from the memory of those who found their last resting-place under the 
hopia-tree at Amherst, on the rocky shore of St. Helena, and beneath the 
waves of the Indian Ocean.’ The life and the work of Dr. Judson were 
instrumental for good over a wide range of heathendom, and they can 
never be forgotten. This detailed record of what the good soldier of 
Christ accomplished will be welcomed by all persons who are interested 
in missionary effort and enterprise. 


Sheridan. By Mrs. Oxipgant. Macmillan and Co. 


Mrs. Oliphant has made a most interesting study of the brilliant, care- 
less, idle yet industrious, fitful, and at once lucky and unfortunate, Anglo- 
Irishman, who for two generations fed on the smiles and applause of 
Englishmen. In Sheridan rakishness became finished and half poetic ; 
his graces of manner and quickness of observation relieved his lack of 
soul. For sowl he lacked; and in place of it stood fancy and wit, and an 
aborted conscience, which to the end was almost that of a child—intellect 
without a true sense of moral claims, necessity for applause without the 
capacity to labour insistently to maintainit. His career is a phenomenon 
and well deserved the careful analysis which Mrs. Oliphant has bestowed 
uron it. He succeeded in every department he essayed—reached as we 
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may say the point he desired—yet his whole career was a miserable failure, 
and his last years were spent in shedding maudlin tears over the vanished 
glories of the past—a warning to men of genius and society. To Sheridan 
as a playwright Mrs. Oliphant scarcely does full justice, when she insists 
in comparing the ‘ Rivals’ and the ‘ School for Scandal’ with works of a 
wholly different character. They reach the highest levelin their own line, 
and we can well believe that Sheridan’s desire to seem as if their compo- 
sition was an easy affair with him was mere affectation, and that he 
laboured hard to finish and perfect them. As a politician Mrs. Oliphant 
is more appreciative, if still discriminating. In that sphere Sheridan 
showed resolution, and the pithy brilliancy of his speeches against Warren 
Hastings appear to have captivated her, and to have cast forward a light 
on all that followed. But we should be inclined to look on his relations to 
the Prince Regent with much less of approval than she does. His devo- 
tion was that of a boon-companion far more than she would allow. 
Taken altogether, however, this sketch is discriminating, full of insight, 
and generally sympathetic at the right point. Mrs. Oliphant’s contrast 
of Burke and Sheridan, and her analysis of the characteristics of the Anglo- 
‘ Irishman, are as suggestive as they are masterly. The pathos of the fate 
of Sheridan’s first wife, who had done so much to steady and to direct his 
vagrant and wayward genius, is well set forth, and here and there a tender 
touch comes, with the more effect because of Mrs. Oliphant’s prevailing 
hardness, and half-cynical, or at any rate, self-satisfied dispatch. For 
neither on points of character nor of conscience is she ever self-doubtful 
—a very little of this might sometimes do a little to mellow and improve 
her books of a biographical and critical kind. 


Fielding. By Austin Dozsson. Macmillan and Co. 


This addition to the ‘ English Men of Letters Series’ will be generally 
welcomed. Mr. Austin Dobson has not only prepared himself well for 
his task by a close and intimate acquaintance with the period in which 
Fielding flourished, but he has a delicate appreciation of the spirit of the 
time as it showed itself in letters and in art. He has looked into out- 
of-the-way corners, and has a knack of putting this and that together 
to gain biographical coherency, as his previous sketch of Hogarth 
abundantly proved. He is so familiar with his subjects that he can 
gracefully play about them without ceasing to be instructive and serious. 
In a word, he treats themes such as this with airy grace and with 
a nice perception of the fun and dainty nonchalance of their type 
of life, without overdoing it. With regard to Fielding his character- 
ization is very sound and clear: he accepts him for what he was, 
and is fain to make it clear that if in certain ways you might have 
improved him—made him less of a bon vivant and dashing man of 
the world—you would hardly have had a Fielding; at all events, a 
Fielding exhibiting together with his rare genius that mixture of self- 
indulgence with generous, uncalculating self-denial which is so well 
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attested by the touching anecdote. that Dobson gives on page 187. 
In Fielding’s case, even when, in his determination to be faithful, he 
seems to defy all propriety and modesty, he is still holding the mirror 
up to nature, and presenting, in the background however dimly, the 
Nemesis which accompanies all vice and self-indulgence. ‘Having been 
admitted,’ says Mr. Dobson, ‘ behind the Scenes of this Great Theatre of 
Nature, he painted humanity as he has found it, extenuating nothing, nor 
setting down aught in malice, but reserving the full force of his satire and 
irony for affectation and hypocrisy.’ Men must live before they can 
write what is dramatic and original; and if the literature of life in the 
wide sense is to be regarded as having historical value, authors must have 
experience of life. This does not justify the excesses of such men as 
Fielding, especially in younger days, but it indicates the relation in 
which a dramatic poet or novelist stands to his own period. With 
regard to some of the disputed points in Fielding’s life, Mr. Dobson’s 
careful research and cautious habit of checking everything have resulted 
in a more reliable record than we have had hitherto. The confusion 
which evidently had been created through mistaking Henry Fielding for 
Timothy Fielding, a strolling player, is thoroughly cleared away, and 
some of the absurd gossip about the excesses of Fielding’s country 
life after his marriage, is demonstrated to be mere extravagance. Mr. 
Dobson’s analysis of the early plays is very entertaining, as well as his 
comments on the later novels, and the real facts on which they were more 
or less founded. On the whole, the book is delicious reading, dainty, 
lively, full of humour, and fitted to prove an admirable introduction to 
the study of that whole period and its literature. 


Eminent Women Series. I. George Eliot. By Marninpe 
Burnp. II. George Sand. By Berra Tuomas. III. 
Emily Bronté. By A. Mary F. Rosinson. IV. Mary 
Lamb. By Mrs. Giucurist. W. H. Allen and Co. 

Nothing is more needed at the present day than short treatises on great 
writers like these. The success of ‘The English Men of Letters’ series 
and the ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers’ series have attested this. 

Nowadays, even if people have time to read great authors, they are 

thankful for intelligent commentaries and glosses on them, since the 

subtle and involved character of our day must of course reflect itself in 
the works of those who are specially representative of it; and the direct 
healthfulness and open-air tone of past times, which told only of sim- 
plicity and repose, are hardly any more to be looked for. Whata distance 
between Jane Austen and George Eliot; what a distance between Sir 

Walter Scott and Mr. Browning! Anyhow, these volumes, three of which 

deal with great women-writers of a recent period, abundantly show what 

a price has to be paid, and what penalties have to be undergone, in the 

process of escaping from the toils of morbid self-consciousness, self- 

questioning, and the attempt in many forms to answer the problems pro- 
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pounded by the modern sphinx. The writers as well as their subjects seem 
to suffer from the oppressive sense of mysteries unsolved, of an over- 
heated atmosphere filled with doubts and rumours of doubt, of fevered 
aspiration and instincts unsatisfied. Miss Mathilde Blind deeply sympa- 
thizes with George Eliot. She has spared no pains to make a coherent 
and attractive narrative ; she has ‘ interviewed’ Miss Evan’s brother and 
some of her early friends, and has thus succeeded in presenting us with 
a complete biography ; interspersing her account with many incisive 
criticisms. Occasionally she carries her sympathy almost to the point of 
excess, particularly in the attempt directly to justify George Eliot’s 
relations with Mr. G. H. Lewes. In this she follows Mr. Kegan Paul; 
but she cannot be said to have completely succeeded, Miss Blind’s style 
of tracing the literary result to the experience and life of the author is 
very attractive ; and the works will be studied with fresh interest in the 
light of this biography, which simply means that it has been executed 
with great care and insight. But how painful is the story from first to 
last—it might seem as though almost all the sweet regards of life, like a 
stream, ran past the great and gifted woman, and, like her own Dorothea, 
in ‘ Middlemarch,’ she had at last to satisfy ) rself with the crumbs that 
had fallen from her own table. The capaci. te see intensely, to enjoy 
finely, is it not, after all, only a keener capacity to suffer? George 
Eliot and Emily Bronté differ in much, but they are at one in illustrating 
this; and Miss Robinson and Miss Blind are fit biographers because 


unconsciously they join hands in proclaiming the fact. They are 


both, we should fancy, sceptics of a sort—of the sort that present-day 


cultivation tends to develop—they use such phrases as ‘lost in the 


all-transforming all,’ and give no hint of the relief that old-fashioned 
religion may bring to those that mourn. The biographies are tales of 
sorrow and suffering borne with martyr-like patience, if not altogether 
with martyr-like calm, and they will be popular for other reasons 
than that of giving pleasure in the ordinary sense to the reader. The 
morbid influences, due to some extent to inherited traits and to some 
extent to upbringing, that went so powerfully to colour the Bronté art, 
producing in it something of the same effect as the sight of quivering 
flesh or of painful convulsions, are presented faithfully in their results 
on the gifted sisters; and the figure of Branwell, if not so repulsive as 
on some other pages, is still sufficiently striking and pitiful. ‘George 
Sand’ has, on the whole, more of sunshine, due to her love of nature 
and her physical buoyancy, which her country life and constant associa- 
tion with the healthy peasants of France tended to develop and to nourish. 
Miss Thomas has treated her with not a little independence and delicacy, 
but of course does not enter fully on one phase of her character which did 


so much to colour all the rest. Mrs. Gilchrist has made an admirable . 


study of Mary Lamb. Shaded it is, yet the lights rise and spread and 
prevail; our affections and sympathies are engaged, and are kept up to 
the end. Mr. Ingram so far has succeeded in his editorial work. 
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Lorenz Oken. A Biographical Sketch, or ‘In Memoriam’ of 
the Centenary of his Birth, read before the Fifty-second 
Meeting of the German Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Baden-Baden, Sept. 20, 1879. By Atex- 
ANDER Ecxer, Professor of Anatomy and Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Freiburg, Baden. With 
Explanatory Notes, Selections from Oken’s Correspon- 
dence, and a Portrait of the Professor. From the German, 
by Aurrep Tuck. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This sketch of the distinguished physiologist, Oken, though somewhat 
stiff, was well worth translating into English. His career is an admirable 
illustration of indomitable application under adverse circumstances, of 
passionate ardour in the cause of science, and indifference to many con- 
siderations of prudence and utility. It seemed as though there was hardly 
a chance for the poor country boy from obscure Ortenau elbowing him- 
self forward through poverty. By constant self-denials he attained his 
ambition of lecturer and professor—for the practice of medicine, though he 
was always ready to treat the poor for nothing, did not attract him—only 
to find how much of hindrance to true progress may result from the 
patronage of petty princes and the rivalry of small states, each desirous 
to outwit or to excel its neighbours in any way—in learning, science, or 
otherwise. His many changes from place to place, and his lack of means, 
often of any fixed income, caused mainly through this, was not favour- 
able to his development in anything but independence and energy and 
resource, as was well shown in his troubles at Jena, where the publication 
of the ‘Isis’ (which on account of its reviews of books was made out 
to infringe some right of some antiquated professor), and where his in- 
sistance in issuing it brought him into conflict with the government, and 
into relations with Goethe, which do not tell very favourably for the 
great poet turned politician and courtier. There can be no doubt that 
Goethe did not act very honourably in the matter of the discovery of the 
cranium as modified vertebre, and that later he was influenced by thoughts 
of it. He may have made the discovery; but Oken certainly made it 
independently, developed it, and wrote an exhaustive treatise on it, which 
Goethe did not do; yet, though Goethe had conversations with Oken on 
the subject, he never referred to Oken, when later he did develop the 
matter, permitting it to be inferred, in all ways that he could, that Oken had 

plagiarized from him, which certainly he Jid not do. Goethe does not 
figure well in this, any more than in his relations to Herder. Neither Oken’s 
appearance nor character suggested a pure Teutonic origin; there was, 
no doubt, a dash of gipsy blood in his veins, which accounts for a good 
deal in his life and conduct. He was essentially a scientific seer, making 
fine guesses and then following them up and justifying them by obser- 
vation and experiment. His contributions to science give him a distinct 
historical place. The biographic details are interesting, and Lis political 
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utterances far-sighted and suggestive. The analysis of his character is 
careful and complete. The letters, which occupy the second half of 
the volume, are rich in points, but have not been nearly so well translated 
as the earlier part. On the whole, however, the volume will be warmly 
welcomed, and will prove useful to students. 


Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Transiator of the Bible. By 
P. W. Cuaypen. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Clayden has told well the story of a very attractive and beautiful 
life. Mr. Samuel Sharpe is known to the world as a scholar and laborious 
antiquarian ; but he was also a shrewd and successful man of business, 
who had the wisdom to forego accumulation for tle sake of higher things, 
and who reaped in life such a harvest cf good and contentment as few 
men reap. One thinks often as one reads of Wordsworth’s ‘Happy 
Warrior,’ Mr. Sharpe was so successful in ‘turning his necessity to glorious 
gain;’ he had such an art of finding the best in everything. From the 
very earliest days of boyhood his character was manifest. He was quiet, 
thoughtful, cheerful, self-reliant; and made older folks feel that they 
could lean on him. His elder half-sister, Catherine, who, on the death of 
his mother, assumed the guidance of the household, which might have 
suffered grievously from the failure of the father as a brewer, always 
spoke of Samuel as the eldest, though he was really the second son. After 
a fair schooling he entered the bank in which his uncle, the famous 
Samuel Rogers, the poet, was chief partner; and he remained there ail 
his lifetime, being admitted a partner after a fair term of service. His 
literary productions—so accurate, laborious, and thorough—were the 
results of his spare-time studies; and it is a beautiful picture we have 
here of the busy banker working away at his Hebrew or Egyptian in the 
evenings, while his children were playing about him. Though in later 
years a wealthy man, he never, in substantial respects, changed his way of 
life. He was so punctual in coming and going to the City that people set 
their watches by him. His interest in public affairs and in »e2nevolent 
enterprizes was so keen as to be surprising in a man so devoted to study. 
Though he had been reared as a Churchman he became a Unitarian from 
conviction, but kept free from some of the vagaries of the more rationalis- 
tic Unitarians; for his reverence was as great as his charity. When ‘ The 
Inquirer’ newspaper was started he contributed to it regularly, without 
fee or reward, some of the most remarkable articles which have ever 
adorned English journalism, in which clear-sighted sagacity becomes 
almost prophetic. Some of them—as for example, those on Ireland and- 
Afghanistan—might have been written to-day. ‘This is neither the place 
nor the time to descant on Mr. Sharpe’s books—to which justice has 
already been done in this Review; the new edition of his ‘ History of the 
Hebrews’ having been noticed quite recently—but all of them acquire a 
new interest in the light of this life, which Mr. Clayden has executed with 
a profound sympathy, which, nevertheless, does not at any point obscure 
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his insight. The lesson of gracious self-help which the book unpretend- 
ingly discloses should do much to make it influential in circles which 
eould scarcely be expected to become familiar with Mr. Sharpe’s learned 
writings—and this is high praise: in a word, it should be in the hands 
of every young man who has his own way to make in the world. 


Half-Hours with Famous Ambassadors. By Grorar Barnetr 
Smitu. T. Fisher Unwin. 

_A series of excerpts from modern history, popular in character and 
pleasantly written. Mr. Smith makes no pretensions to original research, 
but has availed himself of well-known biographical and historical sources 
of information. Sir R. M. Keith, as ambassador at Constantinople, gives 
occasion for the sad story of Caroline Matilda, wife of Christian VII. ; 
Gondamar for the story of Prince Charles’s visit to the Spanish Court, 
and the negotiations of his marriage with Henrietta of Spain; Lord 
Malmesbury for the story of Queen Caroline. More strictly answering 
to the title of the work are the sketches of Talleyrand, Metternich, the 
Chevalier D’Eon, and Cardinal Alberoni. They are chapters from the 
romance, sometimes the tragedy, of history, which will be read with 
interest by many to whom their incidents are imperfectly known. 


A Woman’s Memories of World-known Men. By Mrs. Hovs- 
toun, Author of ‘Twenty Years in the Far West,’ ‘A 
Yachting Voyage to the Guif of Mexico,’ &c. Two Vols. 
F. V. White and Co. 


Mrs. Houstoun has lived a life of such varied interest, and has mixed 
with men and women of such contrasted character and genius, that she 
undoubtedly possesses the material or ‘memories’ for a goodly volume of 
Reminiscences. She was the daughter of the well-known Edward Jesse, 
who filled a post at court and afterwards got a good appointment and 
occupied rooms at Hampton Court Palace; and, as the daughter of her 
father, was brought into contact with distinguished persons while quite 
young. She afterwards saw society in Paris, Brussels, and Italy as well 
asin London. After her marriage she lived in America, and subsequently 
settled in Ireland. Wherever she was, she observed and reflected, and, 
in fact, approved herself a brilliant woman—none the less a woman that 
she wrote; thus being far from realizing the truth of the French author’s 
words; Femme qui écrit n'a pas de sexe. But in this case she has erred, 
as many others have erred, in trying to fill toolarge acanvas. In order to 
spin out her matter to two volumes, she permits herself to indulge in 
needless digressions, and retails old anecdotes, and amplifies by vague 
moral reflections, waxing here and there thinner than might be, But the 
volumes have ‘body,’ which is mere than can be said of some recent 
books of the same character. The sketches of Theodore Hook, and Mrs. 
Norton, and Wordsworth, and Tom Moore, and Sam Rogers, and the 
Rey. John Mitford (whose relations with Rogers were very amusing, and 
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the one did not always butterthe other!) are admirable. Lord Strangford 
is made real to us, and so is James Smith of the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ 
Politicians and military men are well represented. We have John Wil- 
son Croker in ‘form and pressure,’ as he lived; Lord Dalling and General 
Sir Hope Grant and the Duke of Wellington being noticeable. In the 
second volume we have a good deal about Ireland and its condition, and 
not a little sound sense is relieved by anecdote and personal experience. 
But what good does Mrs. Houstoun expect to do by her long account of 
her relations with that ‘Barabbas’ publisher, who so shamefully vic- 
timised her? He may be some day stirred in conscience, and refund 
her at least the £20, out of which he really defrauded her; but we doubt 
it: men of his kidney are not influenced by such appeals. Though 
thin in parts, the book is readable; and in the case of the section on 
‘Louis Napoleon and the ex-Empress Eugenie it contains some useful 
information for those who may want it. That Louis Napoleon could act 
with dignity and tact is proved by his conduct on the occasion when 
Lady Jersey so snubbed him as a ‘ foreign adventurer’ in the hearing of 
.others—to be herself snubbed and kept out in the cold when time brought 
-its own revenges and he was Emperor of the French. The charges against 
Eugenie, as the author of two great wars, are very strong; but, we fear, 
not too strong. The book is full of errors of quotation and reference. A 
grave charge is made against Shelley in ignorance of the facts. And it 
was too bad of Mrs. Houstoun to forget that Mr. Tennyson (of whose 
sister, the fiancée of Arthur Hallam, by the way, there is an acccunt and 
vindication against some paltry accusers) is the author of the fine iines— 


‘Such a lord is Love 
And Beauty such a mistress of the world,’ 


and to misquote it at the same time, as she does also the lines from 


Wordsworth. But we forgive her; she has verses of her own to remem- 
ber and reproduce, verses exceedingly clever and good. 


Kashgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkestan). Historical and 
‘ Geographical Sketch of the Country; its Military Strength, 
Industries and Trade. By A. N. Kuroparsry, Colonel of 

the General Staff of the Imperial Russian Army, &c. 
Translated from the Russian by Water E. Gowan, Major 
H.M. Indian Army. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, and Co. 
When in the year 1876, Russia, by the skill of one of her most daring 
and relentless generals, Skobeleff, made an end to the independent Khanate 
of Khokand, and transferred it into a Russian province under the name of 
Tergava, it was found that the Kara-Kirghiz and the Kipchacks were 
little disposed to submit to Russian rule, und that crowds of them creeped 
through the Tian Shan range into Kashgaria, to the possessions of Yakoob 
Beh, where they met with a good reception. It was therefore found 
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necessary to adjust the border line, and to attain this an embassy was sent 
to Yakoob Beh to negotiate with him on this subject. The writer of this 
volume was chief of that embassy. He made good use of the time spent 
in Kashgaria, and has here given full record of what he heard and saw, 
with a close business-like air, which makes the book read more like a 
report of a very able officer to his government than a composition meant 
‘for the public. It is full of fucts, clearly arranged and ably annotated. 
Whoever wishes to know about Kashgaria and its inhabitants must consult 
this volume, as the fullest and most precise in existence. It has political 
significance too, as showing the type of man which Russia selects for this 
kind of work, and his capability to do it, and more than do it. The 
chapter toward the close on the military history of Kashgaria is thorough 
and exhaustive. It is a valuable addition to geography as well as to 
history, for the author made careful surveys. It is very noticeable, as 
showing the looseness as respects spelling of proper names, that the 
name of the author is spelt two ways in this book. 


Through the Zulu Country: its Battle-fields and its People. 
By Berrram Mirrorp, late of the Cape Civil Service ; 
Author of ‘Our Arms in Zululand.’ With Five Illustra- 
tions. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Considering the mass of writing in recent years about Zululand, it might 
seem as though it was hardly possible to say anything new. Of course there 
has been a re-settlement, which as yet has only brought out more effectively 
the incapable blundering of those who managed the previous settlements, 
and we may expect that news from Zululand will, for long, tell of contest 
and bloodshed. The sowing of the dragon’s teeth is generally well accom- 
plished by such back-handed diplomacy as England set in motion on 
Cetewayo’s fall, and followed up by the half-and-half measures of his res- 
toration. Mr. Mitford, whose previous experience prepared him to make 
the most of his opportunities, and to observe well, has said a good deal 
that is fresh and interesting, though his journey, which was undertaken 
merely for the sake of travel, was prior to Cetewayo’s return to Zululand. 
He has brought out very vividly the great changes which our invasion 
of the country has effected—leaving whole districts which before were 
well populated and blooming well-nigh desolate. He takes us over 
the battle-fields, and eloquently contrasts and compares, and gives 
us reports of native eye-witnesses of the engagements, or of men who 
fought in them, which are valuable. His opinion of the Zulus is 
high. The more he came to know of them, the more he esteemed them 
for manly and noble qualities. He remarks that, considering what 
' the Zulus have suffered at the hands of the English, they are remark- 
ably free from any feeling of malice, though the same cannot be 
said of their sentiments towards the Boers of the Transvaal, whom they 
simply abhor and hate. He describes an interview with Cetewayo, and 
reports the conversation, which shows that the Zulu king was not only 
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intelligent and keen-sighted, but had a rich vein of humour. He did jus-. 
tice to the missionaries, and was apparently well disposed towards them ; 
but he saw very clearly the difficulties that lie in their way—the chief of 
which is the very superiority of the Zulu as a savage. Then there is the 
practice of polygamy—‘ a system so deeply rooted in the national institu- 
tions as to be an almost insurmountable barrier to the spread of Chris- 
tianity.’ The Zulu gains in position and importance according to the 
number of his wives, for these ‘represent value received for so many head 
of cattle paid away, which in time constitute riches.’ The putting away 
of his women would thus involve social degradation and ridicule to the 
Zulu. And Mr. Mitford is inclined to attribute to other motives than 
genuine conversion tie passion for European clothes which has betrayed 
itself in some quarters. Mr. Mitford made himself perfectly at home 
in Zululand, having due regard to all Zulu customs and points or 
etiquette ; he entered Zulu huts and found them unexpectedly clean, 
comfortable, and pleasant. While doing justice to Cetewayo, Mr. Mit- 
ford also tries to be fair to John Dunn, who looks on the restoration 
as a direct breach of faith with himself. To Dunn, he says, must be 
given all credit ior his efforts to put down the drink traffic. Bishop 
Colenso is spoken of in such a way as emphasizes his sincerity; and 
the name which the nation gave to him, ‘ Father of the People,’ indi- © 
cates their conception of it. Mr. Mitford's book, if not brilliant, is 
attractive and readable, and communicates many new facts and impres- 
sions founded on careful observation and on thoughtful contrast or 
comparison. The illustrations from photographs give an excellent idea 
of some of the best-known parts of the country. 


Eight Years in Japan, 18738-1881. Work, Travel, and Recrea- 
tion. By E. G. Houtrnam, M.1.C.E. With Three Maps. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Holtham went out to Japan as a civil engineer under the Japanese 
’ Department of Public Works. He was chiefly employed in surveying 
for railways, roads, &c., and in that capacity he gives some humorous 
glimpses of the odd conditions under which he and his companions 
had frequently to do their duty. He clearly got through a great 
amount of work; was constantly on the move, and always showed 
a cheery resolution in making the most and the best of things. His 
profession led him into out-of-the-way corners; and we have sketches 
of life in remote parts, which do something to supplement the reports 
of writers like Reed and Miss Bird. But most amusing are his accounts 
of how the holidays were spent. As we read some of these passages, 
we are forced to acknowledge the vast difference between Japanese 
manners and morals and those that obtain at home. In spite of 
the vast changes which have been going on in Japan during the past 
twenty years, some elements remain untouched, and are as significant 
of the ancient times as may be. The religion is a mosaic, and is daily 
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becoming more so. Mr. Holtham has many fresh facts to communicate 
which could hardly come within the scope of a passing traveller, however 
observant ; but he has allowed himself to slide too easily into prolixity, 
and indulges his own whims instead of studying, as he should have done, 
the needs and the tastes of English readers. The result is that his 
volume is now too personal and trifling and now too reticent. Details 
about the individual works in which he was engaged are, in some 
instances, too fully given; in others, perhaps, too slightly. Something 
more might have been said about the relations of China and Japan in 
1867-69. The impression is of needless diffuseness, and we cannot help 
regretting that the volume was not reduced in size. What is essential 
could have been retained and added io, and, after all, the volume made at 
least one-third less. But Mr. Holtham, if not instructive as he might have 
been, is generally lively. He likes to relate a striking anecdote or to 
recite, with a smile, the minor difficulties that were encountered. 
And sometimes these were unexpected and laughable enough. His 
book must do something to make that remarkable country better known 
to English people, and, in spite of its defects, it deserves on this account to 
be warmly commended. We should not omit to add that the maps are 
excellent, and do much to enable the reader to follow Mr. Holtham’s 
routes with ease. 


About Yorkshire. By Tuomas and Karnartne Macqvorp, 
Authors of ‘In the Ardennes,’ &c. With Sixty-seven 
Illustrations by Tomas R. Macquorp. Chatto and 
Windas. 


' Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid still hold to their plan of choosing a district 
and improving on the Lack-handbooks in writing a volume about it. It 
is well they have now given England itself a turn—since the beauties of 
our own land greatly need celebration at such hands as theirs—because 
so many seem to feel that the ancient and the picturesque and venerable 
can only be found by crossing the sea. Whitby is rich enough in material 
and in tradition to fill a volume itself—the history of its old abbey in its 
relations to the early ecclesiastical life of the kingdom, and that in lines 
which have a special interest for the present day, would suffice for 
chapters. Our authors have here somewhat disappointed us, as they have 
in their treatment of one or two other bits of Yorkshire with which we 
are familiar. Two or three pages of driest condensation is all that Mrs- 
Macquoid givesus about Whitby Abbey, and fills up nearly half a dozen with 
the story of ‘Crazy Polly,’ illustrating traits in fisher life. Elsewhere, as at 
Rokeby, Bolton, Ripon, Jervaux, and Fountains, we are better pleased with 
our guides, who seem tolend themselves with discriminating appreciation to 
the scenes and objects presented. Leeds, too, is well and fully described. 
Of course it was impossible for Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid to do Yorkshire 
in any exhaustive sense in such a volume as this. They take a route 
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here and there, and choose the most attractive points to stop at, doing a 
very fair proportion of distance in walking. Mrs. Macquoid catches the 
spirit of the more distinguished and characteristic bits of Yorkshire 
Jandscape—the ‘becks,’ and ‘forces,’ and ‘ghills’—and sets them before us 
in word-pictures; while Mr. Macquoid with his pencil brings them 
vividly before the eye. Little anecdotes and bits of traditionary gossip 
light up the pages—sometimes very effectively. If crowds of those who 
every season hurry off to France or Italy, with a ‘ Murray’ in their knap- 
sack, would only retreat to Yorkshire with this book, they would find all 
that they wish for, and more, and would realize most of the advantages 
of travel abroad without many of its disadvantages. The publishers have 
made it in every way a beautiful book. 


I’ve been a Gipsying ; or, Rambles among our Gipsies and their 
Children in their Tents and Vans. By Grorce Smits, 
of Coalville. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. George Smith’s book about the gipsies is interesting, more on 
account of the downright human and benevolent purpose of it than of 
any artistic power or aptitude in grouping. He brings the reader directly 
into contact with their life from the same point of view as he himself has 
approached it. It is vain and it is wrong to expect from a man what he 
has not the power of giving, and does not profess to give; and any reader 
who should turn to Mr. Smith from a course of Mr. Leland or Mr. George 
Borrow, expecting to have their impressions from that side confirmed, 
will be greatly disappointed. Mr. Smith describes his rambles in Gipsy- 
dom and his impressions of individual gipsies with a frank simplicity 
and unaffected realism, and now and then introduces a very effective 
anecdote, as witness Mr. Pether’s ‘ Lark with the Widow;’ he can be 
humorous, as in that affair of the photograph; and gravely, powerfully 
descriptive, as in the account of ‘a Gipsy Grand Stand.’ In theirtents or 
vans, in retired corners among grass and greenery, or on the race-course, 
or in their haunts amid the smoke and din and squalor of towns, Mr. 
Smith faithfully follows his protégés, and every line tells of his deep con- 
cern for their physical, moral, and spiritual improvement, It is from 
this that the unity of these sketches is derived, not from any dilettante 
scientific curiosity or sentimental interest. The few closing chapters 
indicate the results of work among the gipsies for some years, and the 
effect produced on influential persons by appeals on their behalf. Mr. 
Smith cannot fail in the lofty object he has set before himself. The 
gipsies in after-years will have a tradition of the man who befriended 
them, and for whose photograph their forefathers wculd willingly have 
given five shillings; and the public will the more thoroughly bless him 
as a national benefactor the more that it becomes acquainted with his 
work. The pictures given have been so inefficiently reproduced that the 
book would almost have been as well without most of them. 
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The English Village Community Examined in its Relations to 
-+# the Manorial and Tribal Systems and to the Common or 
Open-Field System of Husbandry. By Freperic SEEBoum. 
Longman, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Seebohm’s remarkable book is a happy illustration of the new 
mode of studying the past. This has only in late years become possible. 
Comparative study of law and custom on the part of men like Sir Henry 
Maine, Mr. Tylor, and Dr. W. H. Hunter led the way to such works as 
the ‘ Making of England,’ by the lamented Mr. J. R. Green, and the 
result is that, by a process of reconstruction, a new world ‘swims into 
our ken.’ New lights are thrown into the dark places of the past, by 
which it is demonstrated that early societies, separated by half a hemi- 
sphere, have often organized themselves broadly in the same way, passed 
through similar stages in their struggle towards a more perfect adjust- 
ment, involving greater individual freedom, and leaving such traces as the 
philosophic observer and historian can make available, in the same way 
as the comparative anatomist can construct the whole animal from a 
single bone. This new method is, of necessity, democratic. Behind the 
records of kings and wars it finds the peasant—beneath the traces of the 
battle-field are buried records older and more faithful, if we could but read 
them, than the legends of kings and courts. As a genuine historic force, 
the plough is more, after all, than the sword, if it does not precede it; 
and the villager, as a member of a community, with definite organization 
and rule, bulks larger in importance the more that the mind dwells on 
the part he bore in earlier times. 

Mr. Seebohm, taking his hint from the writers we have named, boldly 
makes his own starting-point, and modifies their method. From com- 
parative phenomena he becomes chronological, beginning near home. He 
looks about him, finds certain phenomena still lingering, and works his way 
backward, putting this and that together with the greatest patience and 
- ingenuity, till he has presented us with the essential outline of the process 
by which the English village community grew up and consolidated itself. 
Having once addressed himself to his task, all manner of things, ordi- 
nary and unexpected, come to his aid—old poems, like ‘ Piers Plowman’s 
Vision,’ saws, chronicles, charters. They fit into their places to form 
the bridge by which he passes from the modern world, with its strange sur- 
vivals, to the ancient world of fact and practice. Hitchin has been honoured 
by the place which Mr. Seebohm has secured for it in history, and it is 
not impossible that he may be led to apply the same process to other 
places, and by a more exhaustive application of the comparative principle 
reconstruct for us at length the typical English village community. This 
would be a great and worthy work. At all events, before this can be 
done, what Mr. Seebolim has accomplished for Hitchin must be accom- 
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plished for other places; and his claim to our gratitude is that he has so 
efficiently led the way. Whatever differences may arise between him and 
other workers in the same field, his thoroughness in research and his 
clearness in statement, his calm and philosophic tone and his quiet elo- 
quence must be admitted. He has made one of the most masterly con- 
tributions to philosophic history. The great question which he has aimed 
at solving is whether the communities living in the ‘ hams’ and ‘ tons’ of 
England were at the outset of English history free village communities, 
or communities in serfdom under a manorial lordship. Mr. Seebohm 
finds so many traces of survival of the usages of the Romano-German 
Province, which it is impossible, in his view, could have been introduced 
into England by un-Romanised Northern piratical tribes of Germany, 
that he is forced to conclude that ‘ our manorial system was a compound 
of Roman and barbarian institutions mixing together during the periods, 
first, of Roman provincial rule, and, secondly, of German conquest. 
Various facts, however, present themselves to suggest discrimination. 
In Britain two parallel systems of rural economy are to be traced existing 
side by side—the tribal community in the Western districts strictly Welsh 
or Gaelic, and the manorial village community of the Eastern districts. 
The fifth century invaders, he argues, either allowed the conquered to live 
on in their old homes in serfdom, or they brought over their own serfs 
from Germany. Nota few difficulties will be urged against this position in 
spite of the vast mass of evidence which Mr. Seebohm offers in support of it, 
and Mr. Freeman will doubtless have a good deal to urge from his own 
special points of view. The manorial system, according to this, would 
have been continuous, under one regime or another, from the very 
earliest times up to a comparatively modern date. Mr. Seebohm’s illus- 
trations of the life of the village commune, and the method of its agri- 
culture, are a remarkable result of the plan of inquiry so persistently 
pursued, and if Mr. Seebohm may here und there have gone astray in his 
inferences from the facts, the facts themselves are undoubted and reliable. 
The maps which he presents of the Hitchin township, and of Purwell 
Field within that township, make clear to the eye the working of the 
open-field system, which is so essential an element in the early village 
life. In some Scottish townships relics of such an old system still survive. 
Mr. Seebohm thus gives in epitome the working of the open-field system: 
—-‘If the Hitchen example may be taken as a typical one of the English 
open-field system, it may be regarded as having generally belonged to a 
village or township under a manor. We may assume that the holdings 
were composed of numbers of strips scattered over the three open fields ; 
- and that the husbandry was controlled by those rules as to rotation of crops 
and fallow in three seasons which marked the three-field system, and 
secured uniformity of tillage throughout each field. Lastly, whilst fallow 
after the crop was gathered, the open fields were probably everywhere 
subject to the common rights of pasture. The sheep of the whole town- 
ship wandered and pastured all over the strips and balks of its fields, 
while the cows of the township were daily driven by a common herds- 
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man to the green commons, or, after Lammas Day, when the hay crop of 


_ the owners was secured, to the lammas meadows.’ 


The details about the balks, the headlands, the half-acres, the shots 
and furlongs, the lynches or lynces, the gores or gore-acres, are perhaps 
more interesting and important in an antiquarian than in an historical 
point of view; but Mr. Seebohm skilfully makes every detail aid his 
general result, and the study of his book is an essential bit of work for 
every one who would keep himself posted up in the latest results of 
historical research ; for it first makes possible to the general reader a real 
and consistent conception of the English village community. 


Tenant's Gain not Landlord’s Loss, and some other Economic 
Aspects of the Land Question. By J.S. Nicnouson, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 


This is one of the comparatively small number of books which make 
the observant reader anxious to know more of the author. It is construc- 
tive, not destructive, and seeks to show how things ought to be built up 
rather than how they may be pulled down. My. Nicholson, we believe, 
has held the office of Professor of Commercial and Political Economy and 
Mercantile Law in the celebrated Scottish University only a short time ; 
but he is evidently familiar, by experience or training, with the problems 
with which it is the province of his special department to grapple. The 
very title of his little book is suggestive—suggestive of reconciliation in a 
sphere where it is too much the custom to elicit and develop antagonisms, 
He has here sought to apply leading principles of Political Economy to 
the Land Question, and to show the falsity and fallacy in its regard of 
‘the old mercantile notion of trade, that one man’s gain is necessarily 
another man’s loss.’ This, it is true, is negative or critical work ; but in 
addition Mr. Nicholson has made positive contributions to his subject, 
as, for instance, in showing the logical reasons for abandoning the old 
division of improvements in land cultivation into ‘ permanent’ and 
‘temporary,’ and of adopting a more accurate ground of distinction. He 
claims—and claims with justice—that he has expressed his own opinion 
on other matters of practical importance, and his hope that his ‘state- 
ment of principles generally accepted by economists will not lose in force, 
on account of deductions for which he must take the responsibility,’ may 
be safely declared well-founded. He has been faithful to the principles of 
political economy that are most surely believed by those who have studied 
the science, and by the lights and authorities who have adorned it; but 
at the same time he has brought to bear on some of its practical problems 
and difficulties a fresh and vigorous intellect, acute observation, and firm 
logical grasp. While untrammelled by prevalent or popular prejudices 
he yet sees for himself whatever elements of good there are in popular 
clamours for changes in the Land Laws. While, for instance, expressing 
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the conviction that the simplest system of transfer possible would not 
probably make any considerable difference in the size of estates or the 
class of owners, he nevertheless sees that ‘it would make a considerable 
difference in the way in which large estates and noble owners are 
regarded by the rest of the community ’—which would be a good thing 
for the ‘noble owners.’ In the same way the remarks on the Appre- 
ciation of Gold, towards the end of the volume, are free from current 
prepossessions on this important topic, distinguished by great lucidity, 
and confirm to the full all we have said regarding the freshness and force 
of Professor Nicholson’s powers of thought and capacities of expression. 
We hope before long to meet him again in some kindred sphere of inquiry 
to that in which, as it seems to us, he has already distinguished himself. 


Methods of Social Reform and Other Papers. By W. Srantey 
Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Macmillan and Co. 


It is right to gather up the fragments of a writer of such freshness and 
force as the late Professor Jevons, so that nothing of his wisdom may be 
lost to the present generation. But we do not see what necessity there was 
for giving such a big title as ‘Methods of Social Reform’ to a series of fugi- 
tive essays on popular recreations and avocations. What he had to say 
about Public Libraries, Museums, Trades’ Societies, Music, the Drink 
Traffic, Railways, &c., was no doubt worth listening to, and was sure to 
be wellsaid. But we cannot find here anything strikingly original in Mr. 
Jevons’ observations on these various topics. He meant (we are told by 
his wife) to have republished them himself had he lived. But we do 
not think he would have sanctioned their republication under a title which 
suggests grave scientific methods and modes of treatment. The papers 
are, however, full of keen insight and valuable suggestions. A man so 
full of information and so thoughtfully wise as Professor Jevons could not 
speak or write without opening out fresh views. Without attempting to 
comment on any one of the multifarious topics treated of, we may note 
the fundamental feeling and prime inspiration of the whole, viz., a deep 
sympathy with the masses of the people, and an almost painful soli- - 
citude concerning any possibilities that may counteract their vices, alle- 
viate their hardships, or contribute to the sweetness and light of their 
lives. Professor Jevons rightly holds that the vulgarity'of the lower classes 
of English life is mostly owing to the lack of refining means. This places 
them at a disadvantage with corresponding classes in more sunny lands. In 
the papers on Teetotalism, Cruelty to Animals, the Employment of Married 
Women in Factories, &c., Professor Jevons evinces that admirable balance 
of feeling and judgment which marks the discrimination of a true philo- 
sopher, and which is essential to a wise philanthropist. Owing to the 
absence of it so many run into fanaticism. Means are as essential to 
right moral issues as ends. Accepting it for what it really is, the volume 
is admirable. 
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Colonies and Dependencies. Part I. India. By J. Corton, 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Part II. The 
Colonies. By E. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Macmillan and Co. 


This is a new volume of ‘The English Citizen Series,’ and it is caleu- 
lated to be one of the most useful. Nothing is more to be desired than 
that the English citizen should be alive to the relations which subsist 
between the mother country and her dependencies, and this volume 
‘admirably condenses and presents the essential facts. Mr. Cotton has 
ranged over a wide field, and in the short compass of eight chapters, 
occupying only some eighty pages, he has treated of India with quite 
sufficient detail for the ordinary reader. He deals first with its Geography 
and Ancient History, next with its Political Divisions, then with its 
Machinery of Government, and after that with its Political Constitution. 
A chapter on its Financial Administration follows, then the Effects of 
British Rule, and, lastly, the Future of India. Mr. Cotton is by no means 
a partizan, and for the most part he holds the balances even, and endeavours 
to do justice to the native while frankly exhibiting the defects that have 
arisen in different parts from various anomalies and differences. We could 
have wished that something more had been said about agriculture and its 
position and prospects. Mr. Cotton, for example, might have told us what 
of truth there was in the charges brought by writers like Mr. Hume in a 
recent pamphlet. Mr. Cotton does not declaim, but sets down figures fairly, 
showing how over-taxed the Hindu is; he does not conceal the iniquity 
of the trade license and of the salt-tax, but honestly admits that the 
rich trading classes escape almost entirely from our system of taxation, 
which is a pity. He seems to incline to the idea of a gradual filling up 
of higher offices by natives who have proved themselves to possess 
administrative ability, but the desire to keep to ourselves all the best 
places does undoubtedly stand in the way of this reform. Mr. Payne’s 
section on the Colonies is a rich repository of facts, clearly and pleasantly 
presented. The true measure of the value of the Colonies, he says, is 
their trade with the mother country, and the most important part of the 
Colonial trade is the export to the Colonies of British manufactures. On 
the other hand, the Colonies cost a vast sum for defence, &c., for which no 
return is directly made to the British taxpayer. 


The Economic Revolution of India and the Public Works 
Policy. By A. K. Connex, M.A., Author of ‘ Discon- 
tent and Danger in India.’ Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. 


This book furnishes a curious commentary on Mr. Cotton’s contribu- 
tion in ‘ The English Citizen Series,’ noticed above. Mr. Connell would 
be a noisy alarmist if he were not so much a master of his subject. He 
does not mince matters. The burden of his book, as of that previously 
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published by him, is simply to urge that India is misgoverned, and over- 
taxed ; that we are simply preparing for ourselves another Ireland—an 
Ireland of two hundred and fifty millions—and that our statesmen in the 
meantime are engaged in trying to erect dams and landmarks to arrest 
and stay the deluge that threatens. And he confesses his agreement with 
Mr. A. J. Wilson when he says that ‘ nothing short of a catastrophe will 
ever make that Government think seriously of retrenchment. There are 
too many traditions, too many departments, too much self-seeking and 
jobbery, against any such idea.’ Mr. Connell supports his position by a‘ 
powerful array of figures, taken from Blue-Books and accredited reports ; 
and he shows how it is that officials like Sir Richard Strachey and Dr. W. 
W. Hunter are able to make out such a good case as they do for British 
rule in India. They show that taxation has been reduced; ‘yes,’ says 
Mr. Connell, ‘it has been greatly reduced for the rich, but as greatly 
increased for the poor.’ They show forth the superiority of English to 
Moghul rule. ‘Yes,’ says Mr. Connell, ‘ but our superiority should be to 
Hindu and not to Moghul or foreign rule ;’ and in one point, at all events, 
we are inferior even to the Moghuls, inasmuch as ‘the revenues they 
raised in India they spent in India, whereas we send every year 
£20,000,000 out of the country for home remittances.’ The main criticism 
is devoted to show that the Government will dangerously err in main- 
taining its present public-works policy, and the figures relating to rail- 
ways, canals, &c., are produced in support of it, as well as some of Mr. 
Hume’s statistics regarding the depreciation of the soil through some of 
these works. Mr. Richard Temple is somewhat drastically dealt with ; 
and it is abundantly clear that Indian officials will not like the volume. 
But we fear there is enough of basis and truth in what Mr. Connell says 
to move them to serious concern, quite apart from their interests that 
appear to be threatened. Even Dr. W. W. Hunter admits that ‘ through- 
out large tracts the struggle for life is harder than it was when the 
country passed into our hands’—no great honour to our administration 
surely ! 


Socialism and Communism in their Practical Application. By : 
the Rev. M. Kaurmany, M.A., Author of ‘ Socialism, its 
Dangers, its Remedies.’ Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


This volume, we are informed on the title-page, is ‘published under the 
direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education appointed 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.’ To not a few it may 
seem as though it were a little out of place for such a society to publish 
anything about subjects of such evil repute as ‘Socialism’ and ‘Com- 
munism.’ But they have a historical side, and involve themselves with 
the study of early Christianity. Indeed, in their essentials they are an 
outcome of Christian principles, however perverted and abused under 
certain circumstances these may have become; and from primitive times 
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down throvgh the middle ages to our own day it is creditable to the 
Christian Church that efforts have constantly been made to adjust the 
unequal conditions of classes and to attain some basis of union and 
common interest on quite another footing than the cold and unavailable 
political economy one; or at all events to infuse into that some magical 
moving spirit by the ministry of higher motives. Even in the case of 
most of the socialistic movements of our own day, however misdirected, 
something of Christian principle, even if perverted, has been held forth as 
the inspiring cause; and those societies, or phalanxes, have been the least 
successful that have the most.attempted to dispense with this element: 
Mr. Kaufmann accordingly sets out, and rightly, by considering the ‘Com- 
munism of the Early Christians ;’ then ‘The Common Life of the Middle 
Ages,’ referring to Thomas 4 Kempis and ‘ The Brotherhood of the Common 
Lot ’—of which he might have made a great deal more; and then ‘ Pre- 
reformation Socialisms’ are dealt with. ‘The Moravian Brotherhood,’ 
which is simply a socialistic society with a dominating religious basis, is 
next considered; and after that the most prominent of the systems of 
America. In the chapters on ‘Colleges of Industry’ there is a vast 
amount of information collected into little space relating to institutions 
which are still in operation. We cannot dwell on the subject; we can 
only refer the reader to Mr. Kaufmann’s handy and accessible volume, 
where he will find the matter treated in short compass by a man who has 
made the subject a life-study, has all the facts at his finger-ends, and sets 
them forth in all earnestness and good order. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The Standard of Value. By Writ1am Leicuton Jorpan, 
F.R.G.S. Third Edition. David Bogue. 


Beyond affording further illustration of the extent to which the ques- 
tions of the standard of value and of bimetallism in association therewith 
are attracting attention and occupying thought, we cannot say that this 
little work strikes us as of much moment. The author hails from Buenos 
Ayres, and the fact of a third edition of his work is—so far as it goes—in his 
favour. Beyond that we have little to say. The book is a series of separate: 
and fugitive essays and discussions, bound together by the circumstance 
that they all deal more or less with the position and claims of silver to 
be rehabilitated in the coinages of the world. We cannot see that Mr. 
Leighton Jordan throws any new light on the subject. The only fresh 
argument we can find in his volume is that national debts which were 
borrowed under the double standard cannot be fairly paid under the 
single, seeing that the value of the debt is thereby largely increased, and 
it is unjust to throw the additional burden upon those who have to meet 
it. Most if not all of the national debts have been borrowed under the 
double standard, and (says our author) for the governments of the world 
to legislate in such a manner as to establish a gold standard instead of 
that double standard constitutes the most gigantic injustice towards the 
labouring classes, who are burdened with those debts, that has ever been 
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recorded throughout the history of the world. This seems to us to be an 
exaggeration, and we are unable to understand how it can be said that 
gold and silver were the standard of value up to 1878, seeing that silver 
ceased to be the standard in England in 1816. ‘If Parliament,’ says Mr. 
Jordan, ‘ had a right to decree the legal establishment of the gold stan- 
dard just after our immense debt of £850,000,000 had been borrowed 
under the legal establishment of the double standard, then a future Par- 
liament, returned by the debtors, who number ten or twenty to one as 
compared with the creditors, will have an equal right to decree a legal 
establishment of a silver, a copper, or a paper standard; and thus to 
make our debt of Jittle value to the holders.’ There is something in this, 
‘but it is only a part of the case, and we do not find in these pages any 
treatment of the whole subject of bimetallism from the ground of com- 
prehensive and fundamental principles. 


The Nature of Positive Law. By Joun M. Licutwoop, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-law. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Lightwood’s treatise, in one respect, may well be regarded as fitted 
to fill a gap; but it would have been more generally acceptable if the 
treatment had been broader in the outset and less occupied with small 
distinctions which can have no practical bearing. His labour has been 
great, and has perhaps been exaggerated by his mode of thought, which 
occasionally leads him needlessly to dwell on analogies which prove little, 
as in his constant comparison of jurisprudence with mathematics; while 
the constructive or historical, and the analytical elements have hardly 
been so well discriminated and kept apart as they might have been. 
Such writers as Sir Henry Maine, in his ‘ Village Communities,’ present 
the materials by which the growth of law at certain stages may be studied, 
that is, we may in them view jurisprudence in its historical aspect, or 
in process of taking scientific form; while in the works of Austin (who 
really opened up the way in our country) and Bentham, we are led to 
view it analytically, and to discriminate the principles that underlie the 
rules. Mr. Lightwood’s main contention is that jurisprudence is simply 
the scientific treatment of law in any form, that it starts from a basis 
of actual rules as found in the existing systems of law. The treatment of 
law becomes truly scientific as soon as jurists learn to explain its 
principles upon rational grounds—a matter in which the Roman jurists 
remain the most admirable examples, which Mr. Lightwood illustrates 
by many and apt references. Jurisprudence, in truth, is the process of 
simplification by ranging all cases under principles. At first law is purely 
empirical, a chaos of decisions ; jurisprudence begins when these are dis- 
criminated, and has attained a scientific character when it aims at apply- 
ing rules to correct the cases of injustice which arise from mistakes in the 
regulation of rights. ‘Jurisprudence has a double function; it must con- 
tinually strive to set the rules of law by truer and more extensive induc- 
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tions upon a sounder basis, and till this can be done it must consider what 
eases are sufficiently important to deserve immediate aid by means of jus 
.singulare, or by a rule of equity.’ An exhaustive jurisprudence must 
apply to all, and meet the specialities of each system that may come 
within its view. The historical may thus modify the analytical process 
vat any stage. Thus Austin’s jurisprudence was inadequate to account for 
_or to meet the phases of the growth of law as revealed to us in ‘ Village 
_Communities,’ and Sir Henry Maine’s work has compelled a fresh scrutiny 
of scientific principles. A broader ground, in a word, had to be sought. 
_Mr. Lightwood submits the work of Austin to a very careful analysis and 
criticism, as he does also the principle of utility of Bentham, with all that it 
‘involves and the results that flow from it. Were it for nothing else but for 
the clear and vigorous criticism he has applied to these matters, his work 
would be welcome and of undoubted value; but he has shown rare power 
in grasping facts and presenting them effectively for his purpose in his 
chapter on ‘ Primitive Society ;’ and of sharp historic survey and rapid 
inference in ‘The Jurisdiction of the Pontiff.’ He does justice to ‘The 
‘Modern German School of Jurisprudence,’ to which he has been not a 
little indebted. ‘The Legal Aspect of the Village Community’ and ‘ The 
‘Origin of Private Rights,’ form perhaps the most thoughtful and well- 
reasoned portions of the work: the various steps by which the idea of 
‘separate ownership arises have been traced with the utmost care; and 
in such a way as should be useful and suggestive to students of law, Not- 
withstanding some faults, Mr. Lightwood has written an able book and 
one which can be conscientiously recommended alike for its well-collected 
-and well-digested facts, and for its speculative acumen and judicial 


weight. 


‘Local Government. By M. D. Cuauuers, M.A., Barrister-at- 


Law. Macmillan and Co. 


This new addition to the ‘English Citizen’ series was much wanted. 


‘The ignorance existing with regard to the system, or rather the want of 
‘system, in our local government is extraordinary, and it may be that 
‘where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise;’ for where there is so 


much to excite discontent, it may be thought well by some to leave 
things well alone. Mr. Chalmers tells us that local government in this 
country may be fitly described as ‘ consisting of a chaos of areas, a chaos 
of authorities, and a chaos of rates.’ There is literally no kind of soli- 
darity. Each locality seems to proceed, with regard to most matters, as 
its busybodies choose; the direct control of the central board being most 
inadequate and arbitrary, though it does very efficient work in certain 
lines to which it specially applies itself. Myr. Chalmers expresses his 
conviction that, as regards rates, the English surpass every other nation 
on the face of the earth in their patient way of going on paying extravagant 
sums which they know quite well are misspent, or spent recklessly. The 
real character and scope of parishes, vestries, boards of guardians, work- 
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houses, unions, the inquirer will find defined here with great perspicuity 
and grasp; the constitution of boroughs and cities; the machinery of 
country government, sanitary districts, school districts, highway and 
burial areas, being all explained clearly and concisely. It is astonishing 
that in midst of the confusion and arbitrary cross-purposes Mr. Chalmers 
should have managed to proceed by so clear a method. This he has 
managed to do in great measure by clauses or formulas of exception, 
which he asks the reader always tocarry in his mind. We can only hope 
that the book may do something to produce that more general enlighten- 
ment in whose atmosphere reformative legislation becomes possible, so 
that grievous disparities and differences may be removed, together with the 
abuses that are always found associated with them. Readjustment of 
parishes, for one thing, would be a great gain; and if that were followed 
by complete remodelment of the poor laws, a great deal would be saved 
to the hard-working ratepayers of this country. 


Education. By J. Mactocuury, P.G.R.C., late one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Education. Elliot Stock. 

School Management: including a General View of the Work of 
Education. With Some Account of the Intellectual 
Faculties from the Teacher’s Point of View—Organiza- 
tion, Discipline, and Moral Training. By Josern Lanepon, 
Lecturer on School Management, &c., in the Training 
College, Saltley. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


To systematize education is now the order of the day. Pedagogy is to 
be refined into the sublimated ideal of its old self. Nothing is to be left 
to nature, all is to be reduced to rule. If manuals, written with the fullest 
knowledge, with the largest experience, and the best insight, could make 
perfect teachers, then ought we to be near to the borders of anew Canaan 
of scholastic life, which, if it does not flow literally with milk and honey, 
ought at least to be metaphorically bright with fresh streams of desire and 
joy. Joy is the one element that is demanded, and which no rule can aid 
us greatly to secure. Gcethe in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ hit on a true prin- 
ciple when he made music the foundation of all instruction, because in 
music the youthful mind could not but take pleasure ; and from it passage 
was easily made to any other subject. The two books before us both show 
how high we have reached in theory towards laying hold on Goethie’s 
principle. Mr. Maclochlin is very much inclined to be exact, if not over 
methodic, but he would enlist the aid of science at an early stage to make 
the children realize and feel the wonder and beauty of earth and sky, and 
of the familiar objects by which they are surrounded. ‘Oh,’ said Carlyle 
on one occasion, looking up to the stars, ‘why did not some one in my 
youth instruct me in these luminaries, and lead me through the fields, and 
teach me the lore of plants?’ This is the line of education in real and 
living things, by which the joy and freedom of the youthful mind can be 
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best stimulated and increased. Mr. Langdon’s book of school management: 
—a recent addition to the Education Library—is a modern handbook of 
pedagogy in the old sense. He deals with every imaginable practical 
point with the air of one who has complete faith that if all the directions 
are but implicitly attended to, all the results sought for must be obtained. 
He dwells with the greatest earnestness on the necessity of the study of. 
the character of each individual scholar by the teacher—a most valuable 
and compendious canon; but how shall the teacher study individual 
character, unless he is content to abnegate the ferule, and follow the 
scholars into their hours of leisure? As a means for this, open-air classes 
for botany and geology have been recommended, where the pupils shall 
be free to seek what they most desire, and yet shall not be without guid-- 
ance and help. The part of nature in education—nature in the sense 
that Wordsworth meant it—is hardly ever sufficiently recognized. Mr. 
Langdon’s treatise is severely logical, or rather perhaps we should say 
psychological. Itis all laid out on the idea that the various functions 
or faculties can be detached and classified ; with scarcely clear enough 
recognition of the fact that all such terms are handy for discussion or 
abstract treatment, but that no such absolute divarication exists in. 
fact: memory shades into judgment, judgment into imagination, ima- 
gination into comparison, and so on. Practical teachers will find books 
so thoroughgoing, complete, and carefully written, handy and helpful; 
but they can only use them wisely when they read not for guidance 
so much as for suggestion. The most valuable portion of Mr. Langdon’s 
book is the very clear and succinct account of the various systems. But 
the teacher is born, not made; and his method must begin with himself, 
and must not be gathered piecemeal from without. 


The Politics of Aristotle. Translated, with an Analysis and 
Critical Notes, by J. E. C. Wretupon, M.A. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The perennial force and freshness of the thoughts and speculations of 
Aristotle continue to influence men in the nineteenth century almost as 
much as they did in the thirteenth. Only now our appreciation is freed 
from the fetters of Scholasticism, as we tryto translate the great conceptions 
of the Stagirite into our own modes and forms of thought. The translator 
of the scholarly work before us is at least possessed of that faculty of 
taking trouble which Carlyle used to say was of the very essence of 
genius, and his mind is possessed by the author and writings he so pro- 
foundly admires. This translation of the ‘Politics’ is the work of a ripe 
scholarship and of much laborious thought and inquiry. It is only an 
instalment of what Mr. Welldon designs to do on the same theme. In’ 
addition to the translation, and following after it, he hopes to prepare a 
commentary ; and that in turn will be followed by a series of essays on 
subjects connected with it. The excellent way in which the translation 
has been accomplished warrants the hope that the second and third por- 
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tions of the work thus contemplated will be a welcome addition to the 
critical estimates and interpretations of the great Greek thinker. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


American Literature. An Historical Sketch, 1620-1880. By 
Joun Nicnot, LL.D., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Glasgow. Adam and Charles 
Black. 


Professor Nichol has taken a careful and generous survey of a wide 
field. It was impossible within his limits to do more than indicate 
boundaries and to emphasize leading characteristics: any approach to 
exhaustive criticism of individual writers, save in one or two exceptional 
cases, was clearly out of the question. Yet he manages—and this is the 
great point—to place his leading men on the whole in a true perspective, 
and to show them in their historical relation and significance. American 
literature, though it is in itself a recent thing, like every other national 
literature, is a growth with its roots deep in social and political con- 
ditions and in inherited traditions. Mr. Freeman has recently shown 
how much America has in common with England, and how vain it is 
in the Americans to endeavour to detach themselves from the great part 
that they have in common with the old country. The Puritan element 
dominates American literature, giving to it gravity and elevation, and 
this is found to be in active contest with a spirit of adventure and ex- 
perimeni—an open-eyed and self-conscious inquisitiveness and appro- 
priativeness which would fain efface some of the old distinctions on which 
Puritan doctrine rested. In this lies the source of the highest American 
humour ; and this is as true of the Biglow Papers and of Artemus Ward 
as it is of the subtler, more wistful humour—half-playful, half-ironical—of 
Hawthorne and Holmes. Mr. Nichol, if not in set critical terms, yet in 
effect, exhibits this. How incisive and suggestive are these words: ‘ The 
Puritanism of older days has taken another shape in Emerson. To 
counterbalance this hermit-like spirit, there are pieces relating to the in- 
tercourse of men with each other, showing a keen observation of practical 
life, and weighing its gains and losses—sound worldly wisdom in neat 
quatrains, and a few trumpet calls of liberty.’. Mr. Nichol’s character- 
izations of Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau are eminently critical 
He shows subtlety in dealing with what is properly the transcendental 
movement, and with even the vagaries to which it gave rise. His taste is 
generous enough to enable him to do justice to ‘ Brook Farm:’ but he 
denies that these mingled influences have found their fit and full mouth- 
piece in Walt Whitman, as has been claimed; and while admiring 
separate poems and passages, he discredits Whitman as the ‘ poet of a 
continent,’ the representative man of Democracy. His criticisms of Poe 
are felicitous and fresh, and, in opposition to much that has been written 
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recently, deserve to be pondered. Some of the remarks on Thoreau we 


- would read with qualification. Did Thoreau subordinate Chaucer to the 


ballads ? or is it quite correct to say that of mére external nature his 
prose is perhaps the most literal rendering?” Thoreau would hardly 
have recognized the truth of this, we think, as an absolute not unqualified 
statement, as he constantly asserted that it was the impression and not 
the fact that profitet: hence his quarrel with strict science. The 
sections on Mr. Lowell and Artemus Ward are judicious and enlightening ; 
and the imitators of the last—the chartered libertines of American 
humour—have scant justice done to them. 

, Considering the-high value we are inclined to set on this work, it has 
pained us.now and then to meet in its pages with outbreaks of acrid and 
petty personality and small irritation. What good can it do at this time 
of day to deal in half innuendo with newspaper criticisms on ‘ Britannica 
Encyclopedia’ essays of seven years ago? What good can it do need. 
lessly and covertly to attack an old man like Dr. Charles Mackay, now 
retired from the fight and nigh to his end, and to run the risk of inflicting 
gratuitous pain by recalling things which, if they were mistakes, the 
world has consented to condone in view of undoubted service rendered 
to it. We are not without a guess at the causes of the sense of injury 
Professor Nichol feels; but the dignity which kept him silent for so 
many years should have sufficed to seal his lips and to restrain his pen, 
when those who have given him offence are helpless and feeble. His 
own fame and that of his venerated father are quite secure. Professor 
Nichol, too, is sometimes very severe on his contemporaries for small 
errors: But he is not himself altogether immaculate. What, for instance, 
is his authority for saying that Novalis, like Newman, returned to the 
fold of Rome? Novalis remained a Protestant to the end, and Tieck, at 
the time when he seemed to be moving towards Rome himself, is 
convicted of having tampered with MSS. to make it appear that Novalis 


‘leaned to Rome more than he ever did. And, then, why does Professor 


Nichol uniformly print ‘ The Old Home,’ when he refers to ‘Our Old 
Home,’ of Nathaniel Hawthorne; and why does ‘ Monte Cristo’ become 
* Monte Christo ;’ and why does he spoil that beautiful pathetic allegory 
of Thoreau in ‘ Walden,’ about the hound and the bay-horse and the 
turtle-dove, on whose trail he said he still was, by printing ‘trades’ 
instead of ‘ tracks,’ and making nonsense of poetry? We might mention 
many more cases of the same kind, but such lists are not profitable, save 
as mere corrections for the printer. Let Mr. Nichol refrain from dipping 
his pen in such long-distilled gall any more, and his silence will be fuller 


of reproof than his words can ever be, and his books more worthy of the 
future for which he waits. . 
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The Maclise Picture Gallery; or, Illustrious Literary Cha- 

acters. With Memoirs Biographical, Critical, Biblio- 
graphical, and Anecdotal, illustrative of the Literature 
of the Former Half of the Present Century. By Witu1am 
Bates, B.A. With Eighty-five Portraits. Chatto and 
Windus. 


This handsome volume is fall of interest. The celebrated drawings 
of Maclise, which formed the Fraser Gallery of Portraits, preserve 
not only the forms and features of many of the great lights of a past 
generation, but they were full of character: and sometimes, by a fine 
touch of caricature, emphasized the type without destroying the portrait, 
The original publication and its successors have long been exhausted and 
are very scarce, and though the present reproduction, which is a reduction 
very skilfully done, will not satisfy critics and experts, it will be a prize 
to the new generation. The portraits are always vigorous and incisive 
without being coarse—Maclise’s victory lay in that. Let the reader 
turn to the portraits of Cobbett, Molesworth, Maginn, and Carlyle, and 
he will admit this, and still more fully after studying Sydney Smith, 
Godwin, and Goethe. The ladies, especially Miss Mitford and Lady 
Morgan, are inimitable. Too high praise can hardly be given to the 
memoirs, which have been executed with much research and great care, 
and are biographies in essence. A little disproportion as to length may 
sometimes be felt, but we detect scarcely any other fault. The lives of God- 
win, Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Bulwer-Lytton, and Disraeli, are models. 
We observe some errors—the article on ‘Whitman,’ in the ‘Contemporary 
Review’ for December, 1875, was not by Professor Baynes, but by Peter 
Bayne, LL.D., and we are doubtful if it quite accomplished all that Mr. 
Bates asserts. This is only a specimen of many small slips. But in spite 
of these Mr. Bates has succeeded; he is interesting and instructive 
always, and seldom misses a good thing. The literary gossip of the whole 
century seems to have been ransacked. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by Sir GzorcE 
Grove, D.C.L. Macmillan and Co. 


~ After a somewhat protracted interval this new instalment of Sir George 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music’ has appeared ; like the last, a double num- 
ber, but unlike it in containing no biographical articles of the first im- 
portance. Notwithstanding this, the current number does not carry us 
very far forward, only extending, in fact, from SK toSU. The part opens 
with the conclusion of Mr. Rockstro’s contribution on ‘ Sketches,’ in 
which, notwithstanding the impossibility of any systematic treatment of 
the subject, less space might well have been devoted to Schubert’s sketches 
for his Symphony in E (No. 7), considering that it has been recently per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace as filled up by Mr. J. F. Barnett. Passing 
by a short notice of Henry Smart, an account of musical boxes (given 
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under the unexpected heading of ‘ Snuff Box’), and an interesting article 
on Solfeggio, we reach a learned and comprehensive account of Solmiza- 
tion, known chiefly in recent times in connection with Hullah’s Tonic 
Sol-fa system. This notice is also from the pen of Mr. Rockstro, whose 
contributions take up a disproportionate part of the dictionary. To this 
succeeds the best technical article in the part—one on the Sonata, by Mr. 
Hubert Parry, which occupies twenty-eight pages. The writer, though some- 
what inclined to quadrasyllables and diffusiveness, gives a really interesting 
account and analysis of the Sonata from the time of Corelli to that of 
Rubinstein, giving in the course of the article a much fairer estimate of 
Hummel than has yet appeared in this dictionary. This is followed by a 
much longer contribution on the more generally interesting subject of 
Song, by Mrs. Wodehouse. The writer adopts the geographical classifica- 
tion, which is almost unavoidable; she is much better in treating of the 
earlier than of the later stages of the subject; in the section on modern 
English song, more especially, Mrs. Wodehouse lets her prejudices appear 
somewhat too markedly. An elaborate account of the Spinet brings us 
to the two most important biographical articles in the number. The 
former — that on Spohr — has been entrusted to the very competent 
hands of Herr Paul David, and the result is a capital notice. Concise (a 
virtue not usually to be attributed to the writers in this dictionary) and 
eulogistic, Herr David is yet exceedingly discriminating—and discrimina- 
tion is, perhaps, more needed in writing of Spohr than of most of the 
great musicians. Treated forty years ago as a composer of the first rank, 
the equal of Mendelssohn and Schumann, he has been relegated to 
his proper place—one of the first writers of the second rank; and more 
than this Herr David does not claim for him. The other biographical 
article—that on Spontini—is somewhat long for the subject musically ; 
biographically it is most interesting, and claims to be the first adequate 
treatment its subject has received. Dr. Stainer has a well-deserved 
notice; that on Dr. Stanford might well have been longer, considering 
the honourable place he is making for himself in the history of English 
music. There is a very interesting notice of that curious mortal, Steibelt, 
and a rather superfluous catalogue of his works. Passing over two short 
notices of our English Storace and of Stradella, we come to an account 
of Stradivari and his violins, which is exceedingly interesting, although 
the writer has found it impossible to give a list of those now in existence. 
Johann Strauss receives treatment somewhat beyond his merits, one 
would think, considering the low opinion of Offenbach expressed in a 
former part of the dictionary. There really is little difference between 
the two. A short account of Strict Counterpoint comes in here, instead 
of in its proper place—under the head ‘ Counterpoint.’ Articles on ‘ Subject’ 
and ‘Suite’ (the latter a very good one, again from the pen of Mr. Parry, 
but more concise) bring us to a notice of Sir Arthur Sullivan, eulogistie, 
and giving, we should imagine, the first printed list of his compositions. 
The list of his tunes is not complete: thus the tune ‘ Carrow’ was com- 
posed for the Congregational Psalmist. But surely the ‘bald rigidity of a 
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dictionary article’ is not the place to express repeated exhortations to its 
subject to compose a higher class of music! An article on the old English 
Round, ‘ Sumer is icumen in ’—which, let us hope, will not be carried far 
into the next number—brings the part to a close. A recommendation of 
the dictionary is hardly necessary ; it has been recognized by all musical 
students as invaluable. 


The Student's Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. A Scientific 
and Popular Treasury of Useful Information. Vols. 
V.-VI. Hodder and Stoughton. 


- These volumes complete by far the cheapest of the publications of its 
elass. It is, as we have informed our readers, a republication of ‘ the Globe 
Cyclopedia.’ Time works rapid changes, but a cyclopedia can scarcely 
be rewritten every four or five years. Most of the articles are written up 
to 1878, some of them to 1882. Some of the notices however are belated. 
Thus the population statistics are those of the census of 1871; Dean 
Stanley’s death is not recorded. The information is clearly and concisely 
conveyed, and includes almost every department of useful knowledge, 
special attention having been given to biography, geography, &c. Asa 
companion to the literary man’s desk, we have found it useful, as contain- 
ing items of out-of-the-way information about common-place things. The 
work does not, like the Encyclopedia Britannica, give exhaustive essays as 
articles, but it gives compendiums of information, sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes, and will be a great bgon to students and to households of 
modest meaus. 

The Parchment Library. JZ'he Sonnets of John Milton. 

Edited by Marx Parrison. 


Shakespeare's Works. Vols. X., XI. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


Mr. Mark Pattison has made a careful study of Milton’s Sonnets, and, as 
a preliminary, of sounet literature generally, tracing out with the utmost 
care the development of that form of poetry. Wyattand Surrey first made 
it familiar in English ; and, though it threatened collapse under the loose 
example of Shakespere, Milton re-established it in propria formd, and 
Wordsworth wisely followed up the line. As Mr. Mark Pattison well 
points out, in his very exhaustive and almost too technical introduction, 
the form is of the very essence of the sonnet ; its laws are not merely con- 
ventional laws, but have gradually arisen out of the nature of things—they 
have evolved themselves out of the idea ofthe poem. These points he admir- 
ably enforces and illustrates in such a manner as should effectively dis- 
credit all those exercises in verse consisting of fourteen lines irregularly 
ranged, such as we have only too liberally had from writers like the late 
Dr. Monsell and Professor Blackie. These were in no sense sonnets. The 
completeness of the sonnet structure depends entirely on the truth and 
correctness of its component parts: first two quatrains, then two tercets— 
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the last two lines not rhyming together nor forming an epigram, which is 
destructive to true unity and effect. Mr. Mark Pattison’s industry has 
enabled him to collect round each of the sonnets a vast amount of 
interesting and curious information, which he has added in the form of 
notes. In the Italian sonnets, he appends several translations by English 
writers, as well as a literal translation by himself; but he has not by any 
means given the best translations which exist in English, nor has he 
presented in his notes all that is to be found worthy of preservation con- 
nected with them. But that were perhaps to expect too much—only, in 
some cases, choice has not, we think, been exercised. There is, however, 
so much that is new and substantive in this beautiful volume that it must, 
we think, form one of the most successful of the exquisitely tasteful 
‘ Parchment Library.’ 

As this edition of Shakspere is without note or comment, and we are. 
simply informed that the text of Delius has been mainly followed, we 
can only chronicle the successive volumes as they appear, and repeat the 
expression of our admiration of the admirable printing, paper, and general 
‘ get-up,’ which make this the gem of pocket editions of Shakspere. 


The Poet's Birds. By Rosinson, Author of ‘ Noah’s 
Ark,’ ‘ Under the Punkah,’ &e. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr, Phil Robinson has taken up a most attractive subject, and has 
come near to writing a delightful book. He has shown perseverance and 
industry in his researches, and really has not missed much of significance 
in the ground which he has traversed. He has proved how conventional 
in many respects the poets have been in following the crowd to speak evil 
of the feathered tribes, when there was much of good to be said. 
* Poetry,’ Novalis averred, ‘ was the desire to be everywhere at home ;’ but 
certainly the poets have failed in making themselves at home amongst 
many of the denizens of the air, and repeat the grossest errors and 
stupidities. Myr. Phil Robinson’s remarks on the ostrich, the eagle, and 
the raven are particularly happy, and to the point. He also does justice 
to the owl, and we could almost have wished that he had made more of 
the fact that the owl is not so exclusively the bird of night as the poets 
make him. He can do a little service by day as well as by night, and 
will beat a hedge in a dull autumn afternoon with not a little discrimina- 
tion and success. The present writer, as well as Professor Wilson and 
Mr. Watkins, has frequently witnessed this phenomenon on the part of 
the barn-door owl. Shakespere was not so far out when he made the 
owl appear in the streets of Rome at noonday, though he made him 
supernaturally profitable also. There are some modern poets to whom 
Mr. Robinson has not referred, and who have shown direct and faithful 
observation of nature. Passing over Tennyson and the Brownings, to whom 
he hardly pays due attention, we wish he had made some reference to 
Thomas Aird, who hus done justice both to the owl and to the raven. With 
his fine sympathy and deep nature-instinct, Aird was a true observer, and 
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" never wrote a line that was conventional. Mr. Robert Buchanan, too, 
has observed birds, and has embodied in his verse successfully some fresh 
facts regarding them. We remember some apt lines on the kingfisher. 
There are other poets, too, whom we could name. But a work like this 
perfects itself as editions are demanded, and we have no doubt that Mr. 
Robinson will soon have the chance, of which all authors are ambitious, to 
supply omissions and to rectify mistakes and misprints, of which there 
are a goodly number. He has laid a good and broad foundation on which 
there is yet a good deal to be built. 


The Quatrains df Omar Khayyam. The Persian Text, with 
an English Verse Translation. By E. H. Wutnrienp, 
M.A., late of the Bengal Civil Service. Tribner and 
Co. 


Omar Khayyam is not now introduced to English readers for the first 
time. Mr. Bernard Quaritch published some years ago a representative 
collection of Rubais, which had reached a third edition in 1874, showing 
that there is in our country a certain public for such literature. The fact 
that Mr. Triibner has added a whole volume of Quatrains to his ‘ Ori- 
ental Series’ proves that the taste has grown and not diminished during 
the past few years. Such, at all events, is a legitimate inference from the 
issue of such a handsome volume as that now before us. Mr. Whinfield 
has carefully collated the MS. texts of Khayyam, as well as translated the 
Quatrains. The texts, it seems, vary, and there is no textus receptus. Mr. 
Whinfield’s Persian version may now perhaps stand for that. Clearly he 
has spared nolabour. His translation is vigorous, good English, but some- 
what lacks music and subtlety. The bulk ofthe book is not of a character 
to take our taste. It is devoted to the praise of wine and pleasure, with 
a dash of fatalism and of revolt against Providence—a kind of pessimism 
which is not antagonistic to self-indulgence, but, in fact, encourages it, 
‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ Omar Khayyam was the 
Anacreon of Persia. We learn that he was read in Greek lore, of which 
fact his poems bear witness ; and he was an allegorist, so that it is hard to 
tell when he means exactly what he says, or when he refines. Later Sufis 
find high teaching in some of his most sensualistic utterances. Mr. Whin- 
field, in his preface, gives a sketch of the life of Omar and a discrimi- 
nating analysis of his poetry. Interspersed with Omar's praises of wine 
and pleasure, we come on wise saws and penetrating glances into life 
and faith. Here are a few examples :— 


‘Thy body is a tent, where harbourage 
The Sultan Spirit takes for one brief age ; 

When he departs, comes the tent-pitcher, Death, 
Strikes it, and onward moves another stage.’ 


And again— 
‘ Oh, threats of hell and hopes of Paradise, 
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One thing at least, is certain—this life flies. ' 
One thing is certain and the rest is lies : 
The flower that once has blown for ever dies. 


‘ Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which, to discover, we must travel too. 
‘I sent my soul thro’ the Invisible 
Some letters of that after-life to spell ; 
And yet my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ‘‘I myself am heaven and hell.” 


‘ Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire, 
Aud hell the shadow of a sinless fire ; 
Lost in the darkness into which ourselves 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire.’ 


The Suppliant Maidens of Aischylus. Translated into English 


‘Verse by HE. D. A. Morsuzap, M.A., Assistant Master of 
Winchester College, and late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Morshead has done a service to literature in this most careful and 
musical rendering of one of the most suggestive and pathetic of Greek 
dramas. Keen discussions have taken place among scholars as to the 
date of the play. Mr. Morshead inclines to regard it as youthful, and in 
his postscript he ably urges the text and other reasons for this. We are 
not at one with him in this, but are disposed to agree with those scholars 


who place it after the ‘ Persians,’ ‘ The Seven who fought against Thebes,’ 
and ‘ Prometheus Bound.’ For this, had we space, we could give some 
reasons derived from internal evidence. But our most pressing duty now 
is to set forth the great merits of this translation. Generally, it is 
simple, graceful, carrying over into English something of the grave, calm, 
order and lucid flow of the Greek. Only we notice in the strophes that, in 
order to gain a certain fulness of theatrical effect, Mr. Morshead has become 
diffuse. Hence, we think, all such aims are likely to be more or less failures. 
And why does Mr. Morshead not plainly mark off the strophes and anti- 
strophes; this would be at least a great aid to the English reader, and 
relieve the page to the eye. One small criticism we must indulge. For 
a good reason, which Mr. Morshead will readily guess, we donot consider 
these lines as equal for fidelity and grace to the bulk of this work— 


‘And now on her I call, 

Mine ancestress, who far on Egypt’s shore 
A heifer’s semblance wore, 

A maiden once, by Hera’s malice changed.’ 
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Shakspeare’s Historical Plays. Roman and English. With 
Revised Text, Introductions, and Notes—Glossarial, 
Critical, and Historical. By Worpsworts, 
D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Vol. III. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Bishop Wordsworth here presents us with the conclusion of his revised 
‘ Historical Plays of Shakspeare,’ prepared on the same principles as the 
two earlier volumes noticed in our last number. This third volume cons 
tains King Henry VI., King Richard III., and King Henry VIJI. The 
text has been subjected to the same rigorous scrutiny as those which went 
before, and the notes are full and careful. In an introduction, Dr. Words- 
worth defends himself against such critics as Professor Dowden and Pro- 
fessor Lewis Campbell respecting some of his emendations. Of course, in 
such a case, it is only fair constantly to keep purpose in view: at the 
same time we must say, with regard to one of the lines modified and 
weakened in the response of Portia to Brutus in ‘ Julius Cesar’ (ii. i. 299), 
we can hardly think the emendation justified. If the speech is admitted 
at all, any explanation of it to the young;wi}] gouch:the exact point which 
the plain term used by Shakspegre -exaetly, epvers. You, cannot get 
rid of the idea of contrast, inwaxen, in the, text. other hand, it is 
often well to err on the safe side io suche mattprs; 


Crowns and Coronations. A History of Regalia. By Wruu1am 
Jones, F'.8.A., Author of ‘ Finger Ring Lore,’ ‘‘ Credu- 
lities, Past and Present,’ &c., &c. With Ninety-one 
Illustrations. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Jones, whose former works attested careful research in out-of-the- 
way corners, and a happy style of writing, has here added to his claims 
on our gratitude. Crowns and Coronations is a wide subject; and he 
can hardly be said to have written ‘A History of Regalia;’ but he has 
presented us with the curiosities and salient points of the subject in a 
light and popular style, suited as much for the general reader as for the 
student. It is odd to find that crowns, in the strict sense, are compara- 
tively modern affairs. The diadem, or fillet, or circlet, was that which 
obtained in earlier times among Jews and Greeks alike. It was not only 
a symbol assumed at high state ceremonies, but was worn on ordinary 
occasions, With it on their heads kings went to war and delivered judg- 
ment. Mr. Jones might have said much more of lanreation and its relation 
to crowned heads—an article on this subject in an early number of ‘ St. 
Paul’s Magazine’ might have been quoted. History has been well ran- 


sacked, and also books of heraldry ; and we are told much of coronets and . 


mitres, as well as of royal crowns. More space has, of course, been given 
to English than to foreign coronations ; but the most remarkable have 
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been noted. China, India, and Africa are alluded to ; but Mexico is 
inadequately done. Due space has been given to Cetchwayo and other 
barbarous sovereigns. The drawings of crowns and coronets, and the 
details respecting existing regalia, will do much to recommend the book 
to others beside antiquarians. 


Contemporary Literature. 


: MINOR POEMS. 


‘ A Threefold Cord. Poems by Three Friends. Edited by GrorGE 
Mac Donatp. (Chelsea: W. Hughes.) Mr. George Mac Donald intro- 
duced into ‘ Robert Falconer’ some poems which he told us were not his 
own, though they were his property. These we recognize reprinted here, 
together with some from his own pen, and others from a third hand—that 
of a friend. The preliminary sonnet makes it clear that George Mac 
Donald’s brother, who died young, was a poet of fine quality, individual, 
sweet, and true, with lyrical intensity, close sympathy with nature, and 
rare command of metrical resources. ‘The Three Friends’ are indeed a 
trio of kindred souls. The poems might almost have been written by 
one person. Even Mr. Mac Donald’s new exercises in the Scottish dialect 
do not call qualification cf.this statéfaent any more than do the rondels 
and rondeaus with whielx we are. fawoured,.and which prove anew that 
these foymis yay ke suitable for dignifel and serious themes by 
men of genius. Aviifice is here hcwever of Tess account than fine fancy, 
fervour, fantasy, and wealth of imaginative suggestion. In these qualities 
sthis beautiful little volume is rich, Many who do not profess themselves 
poetry-lovers will cherish it for its vein of high teaching; but for poetry- 
lovers it will have a double, if not indeed a threefold, charm. 
Serapion, and other Poems. By Justin H. McCarruy. (Chatto and 
Windus.) The dramatic poem which gives its title to this volume is as 
remarkable for its dramatic boldness of intention as for the finish and 
sweetness of its blank verse. It is an attempt to exhibit Christianity in 
contact with the waning powers of heathenism in the time of the 
Emperor Julian; and for this purpose we have a mixed company of 
Romans and others, who deliver themselves of their convictions as against’ 
Serapion, who pleads for the one true God and his Son Jesus Christ 
I,alage, the heroine, is represented with great delicacy and deftness. 
Although there are touches that look youthful here and there, we have 
whole passages which are simply delightful for flow and finish, and yet 
there is a distinct note discriminating the one speaker from the other—a 
thing which it is so difficult to attain in blank verse—so difficult that 
through lack of it Mr. Tennyson has decidedly failed in his dramas. The 
situation is really well managed when Lalage challenges Ecdicius to stake 
his wealth against her wit. ‘Ibycus’ is a piece in the Greek manner— 
quaint, simple, with a low pathos of its own centring in the close. With 
‘ Mimnermus’ we are not so much impressed; but ‘ Brynhilda’ is full of 
musicand beauty. Some of the sonnets are finished, and marked by thought 
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and fancy. In a word, Mr. McCarthy has a fair share of the poet’s 
endowments. Had he not vowed himself to the service of other muses, 
he might have been a power in song. 

The Book of Dreams. By Harriett ELEANor Hamitton Kine, Author 
of ‘The Disciples,’ ‘ Aspromonte,’ &e. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
‘Many readers and admirers of Mrs. King’s former volumes will heartily 
welcome and treasure this one. It shows fertile poetic conceptions, 
chastened fancy, and rare suggestive imaginative power. A mystic 
slumberous quietude broods over the book; but its melody pierces now 
and then to the core—a touch of human nature comes with the more 
effect from the remoteness and refined spiritual atmosphere in which it 
is wrapt. The ‘Blue Distance,’ ‘ Remembered Paths,’ and ‘ A Holiday’ 
particularly bear this out. ‘A Palace’ shows great mastery in ~metri- 
cal resources in one respect. But the gem of the little volume, in our 
judgment, is ‘Four Watches,’ in, which the waiting lover finds the 


nearer and nearer approach of the beloved one prophesied by the flowers. 


in turn—Apple-blossom, Roses, Orange-blossom, and Passion Flower. 
It is original and musicai and beautiful. ‘A Midsummer Day’s Dream’ 
has some fine lines, but as a whole it fails to satisfy us like some of the 
shorter pieces, notably a ‘ Moonlight Rise,’ which is full of life and colour. 

Poems. By J.B. Se.xrek, Author of ‘ Ethics and Aistheties of Modern 
Poetry,’ ‘Bible Truths with Shakesperian Parallels, &e. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, andCo.) Mr. J.B. Selkirk, whose designation intimates more than 
it bears on the surface, has already proved to us his insight and sensitive- 
ness by various chapters of criticism. His critical bent, however, shows 
rather clearly in his poetry. Through thesheen of his verse we can aliuost 
always catch sight of the silver thread of reminiscence. Not that he is 
without original impression and strong motive, but that he hardly trusts 
them enough to let them find a completely independent pathway for 
themselves. ‘ Retreat in Yarrow’ is better than the others, because the 
form is less familiar to us in connection with the theme. With this 
exception these Yarrow poems, which are placed in the forefront of the 
volume, are all suggestive, by their form even, of great originals—such as 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Shairp. There are lines and even verses which 
we almost feel as if we had read before, and which we cannot help wish- 
ing were absent, as, for example, this, for its rhythm and feminine rhymes, 
if no more— 


‘What secret to the inner ear, 

What happier message was it bringing ; 
With more of hope, and less of fear, 

Than men dare mix with earthly singing ?’ 


Were it not that Mr. J. B. Selkirk, through long residence, has formed 
a true love for Border ballad, and possesses a really strong imagi- 
nation, touched by the romance of it, we fear it would fare ill with 
him. His true powers are better seen in some of the other pieces— 
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though it must be said that Yarrow with him is made to reflect the 
pathetic regret involved in the contrast of a glorious past with a prosaic 
present. Like Professor Blackie, he loves to magnify childish pleasure 
‘and good spirits, though, like Wordsworth, he dwells much on imagina- 
tive regrets. The passage from the feeling of one poem to that of 
another is sometimes almost too marked. From the rattle of such facile 
verses as thjs— 


‘Throw up, my friend, your fallacy, 
That gladness must be shallow; 

Come close your books for once with me, 
And let your mind lie fallow,’ 


to the profound and wistful melancholy of others, is a wide step indeed. 
Mr. J. B. Selkirk’s range is broad—from ballads to love poems—some of 
which are full of sweetness and dignity. and others merely vers de société 
—from descriptive poems to poems of doubt and regret, we pass on as we 
read, admiring his flow and versatility. ‘Summer in the Mediterranean’ 
‘is suffused with fancy steeped in fine ideal light; a line here and there 
recalls Mr. Matthew Arnold, but itis a stately, finished, and suggestive 
piece of work. Of all the poems, those of the last section entitled ‘ Marah,’ 
strike us as the most original. Deep insight into the problems of the 
day, and keen, searching, personal experience speak there. On the whole, 
though Mr. Selkirk does not strike all the strings of the lyre which he essays 
with equal freedom and effect, it is much that he touches us finely in a 
good deal that he has written, and that if he recalls other poets, it is 
generally in their best and loftiest moods. 

Sonnets. By the Eart or Rosstyn. (William Blackwood and Sons.) 
Mr. Mark Pattison’s rules for the sonnet laid down in his edition ot 
Milton’s sonnets are very strict; but perhaps his most exacting re- 
quirement is that the form should evolve itself from the thought. Lord 
Rosslyn’s sonnets are by no means equal—some are happy instancesof 
spontaneity and harmony between spirit and form, others are careless, and 
others bear too evident marks of labour, which has hardly attained 
its highest end, that is, to efface all proof of its presence. Lines here and 
there are not so musical as they should be. But it is greatly to his lord- 
ship’s credit that the sonnets are most successful where his topics are 
most familiar and natural, as, for instance, in the series to ‘My Wife, 
which are sweet, finished, sincere. This more especially applies to the 
first. ‘Sympathy in Friendship’ and ‘ Old Age’ are very admirable, and 
‘Chislehurst’ is dignified and pathetic in a high degree, with an unex- 
pected dramatic force which adds immensely to its effect. Some of the 
sonnets, as ‘ The Throstle,’ show true love of nature and a rich vein of 
reflection. Those to Mr. and Mrs. Browning are good, and those to the 
wise centenarian, Lady Smith, almost perfect; but we cannot speak very 
highly in praise of those addressed to the Earl of Beaconsfield, Lord 
Lytton, and others, in which something of political leaning is manifest ; 
and this not alone on account of the said leaning. Little bits of auto- 
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biography now and then steal in with a quaint, self-confessing wealth, as 
in ‘To Daisy,’ ‘To Harry’ and many others, and one especially we note, 
full of regret over the falseness of one who had once ranked as friend. 
One or two have a touch of religious emotion, as in ‘ Heavenly Harvest 
Home’ and ‘ The Knighthood of the Cross.’ Over the whole is spread a 
tone of healthy wisdom and content, so that the teachings Pom as high 
as the workmanship is generally careful. 

Persian Wit and Humour. Being the Sixth Book of he Baharistan 
of Jami. Translated for the First Time from the Original Persian into 
English Prose and Verse, with Notes. By C. E. Wisson, Assistant 
Librarian, Academy of Arts. (Chatto and Windus.) The Persian is a 
literature full of wise saws and instances, but always marked by a 
peculiarly national or Eastern flavour. The present slight volume well 
bears this out. A little anecdote or parable gives the poet his subject; 
he translates the proverb into a verse; and the result is a delicious 
summary of reflection, worldly wisdom, and poetized axiom. It has the 
flavour of life, and that, Oriental life, and thatis high praise. Itis astonish- 
ing how human experience, in its roots, shows itself the same in all 
countries ; the distinction lies merely in the dressing. Look at this Persian 
verse about the contrast between the object and the delight of searech— 


‘ Although thy loss is mean, say not 
To turn aside from search is best ; 
For wise men deem the object found 
Less pleasing than successful quest.’ 


Or this on bad poetry of the artificial order— 


‘A poet read me once a wretched ode, 
Verse of the kind where alif* finds no place. 
I said, ‘‘ The kind of verse that thou shouldst make 
Is that in which no letter we could trace.”’ 


Mr. Wilson’s notes are short and clear. 

Autumn Swallows. A Book of Lyrics. By Exticz Hors. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Miss Hopkins is already well known by her writings, and high 
as is the estimate of her powers formed by those best qualified to judge, 
both in the departments of practical philanthropic work, of fiction, and 
of biography, we venture to assert that to many much in this volume wil] 
come as a pleasant surprise. The poems are mostly short, suffused with 
the lyrical spirit, melodious and flowing, and what is of prime import- 
ance, written direct from the heart. We chanced to open the volume at 
the piece headed ‘ Man’s Ingratitude,’ and, all unambitious as it is, we at 
once said, ‘ That is from experience.’ We felt it then a bounden duty not 
only to read but to ponder the rest; and we had our reward. Melody, 
grace, simplicity, and truth are characteristic of all, with sometimes a 
subtle, unexpected touch of human insight and pathos that pierces to the 
heart. This is expressly true of ‘Vale! Vale!’ ‘To the Golden Alpine 
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Heartsease,’ ‘In among the Wheat,’ ‘The Hidden Ones,’ and ‘ The 
Moonlight. Path.’ ‘The Earth-song of Love’ is finely suggestive and 
finished. ‘ Gnomidia’ contains much that is original in thought and 
‘quaint in expression. Of the sonnets we hardly think so highly; and, 
oddly enough, the one we like best is that which is least perfect in form 
—‘A Prayerless Sabbath ’—which decision, by the way, is more compli- 
mentary to Miss Hopkins than might at first appear; perhaps the most 
perfect in form is the worst as poetry, that ‘On Distant Firing.’ But 
it is hardly fair even to refer to defects in a volume that is full of so 
much that is pure, beautiful, thoughtful, and suggestive. Let lovers of 
‘poetry not pass the volume by. 

Rare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. A Supple- 
ment to the ‘ Anthologies.’ Collected and Edited by W. J. Linton. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Mr. Linton has made a true addition to 
our anthologies. It is a wonder that it never struck any competent and 
really critical man to undertake this labour before. These poems are, 
‘for most part, like preserved flowers which still retain a little perfume, 
and are marked by the surprising delicacy and grace of things once 
cherished but long lost, and recovered with delight. The book is divided 
into two parts. In the first we have poems by known poets, like Dunbar, 
Heywood, Wyatt, Vaux, Grimwold, Sir Philip Sidney, Dyer, Greene, 
Peele, Drayton, Davies, Nash, Donne, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Beaumont, 
Herrick, Shirley, Babington, Fanshawe, Waller, Suckling, Crashaw, 
Lovelace, Marvell, Brome, Flecknoe, and many others of less note. It is 
odd to trace how graceful quaintness and love of conceits perpetuate and 
reproduce themselves in spite of efforts to be original. M. Taine is 
surely right about the miliew. The second part has been to us by far 
the most interesting, for many of the pieces are new to us, and very 
dainty and delightful and tricksy many of them are: ‘ Love and Fortune’ 
and ‘His Lady’s Grief’ among them. ‘The Three Ravens’ has a true 
touch of the old ballad; but such poems as that ‘On a Beautiful Virgin’ 
are cold and artificial, and indicate a low ebb of inspiration. The pub- 
lishers have produced a tasteful volume, which, if we are not mistaken, 
must have its due attention for presentation purposes. 

North Country Folk. Poems. By C. Smiru. (James Maclehose 
and Sons.) Dr. Walter C. Smith has vigorous dramatic insight within a 
certain range, queerly qualified by a certain quaint and sometimes un- 
expected parochial narrowness of view, not always completely excused or 
justified by the character into whose mouth the utterance is put. He has 
a keen eye for the finer elements in the lower orders of Scottish character, 
and enough of humour to gain the needful relief from the hard, prosaic 
common-sense that predominates, and which would be outré were it 
framed unqualifiedly into poetic expression. Now and then Dr. Walter 
Smith does come too close to this, and then there is a sense of contradic- 
tion and of elements only partially assimilated for imaginative purposes. 
His great facility of expression does much to aid him. He is never at a 
loss for a line ; but occasionally we come on a line that is, without any 
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‘question, very flat and expressionless. He relies rather on rough direct- 
ness than on music, or the finesse of art. Critics might find no end of 
fault ; but the general effect is so good—the human tenor, so to say, is 
so well preserved—that the mass of readers will own themselves satisfied. 
‘Wherever the religious or theological life is touched, Dr. Walter Smith 
‘shows a rare penetration, and a vigorous unreserve in his determination 
to broaden out the lines of Scottish orthodoxy. Whether he is always 
quite consistent or logical here is of course another matter ; such poems 
as ‘Elijah’ in a former volume, and one or two poems in the present 
one, are significant in this way; but as poems, and dramatic poems, we 
prefer those that deal with pure emotion and incident subordinate to 
emotion. ‘ Wee Curly Pow,’ the first poem in the volume, well deserves 
its place, telling as it does of the devotion of a disappointed lover to the 
child of her he had loved, and who had loved not wisely but too well one 
‘who was wholly unworthy of her. ‘ Dr. Linkletter’s Scholar’ translates 
into vigorous metres the secret aspirations of many a Scotch dominie, to 
live, it may be, only a little recognized in the work and fame of the sue- 
cessful scholars they have turned out into the world. ‘ Lost and Won’ 
has fine stanzas; and ‘ The Mad Ear!’ stands by itself for a kind of weird 
suggestiveness. ‘ Dick Dalgleish’ we do not admire so much, nor ‘ Provost 
Chivas;’ but the stanzas tothe memory of the late Dr. John Brown (Rab) 
are simply exquisite in their tender grace and regret and gentle compre- 
hensiveness and pathos. Altogether the volume will maintain the high 
reputation Dr. Walter Smith has won, if it will not do much to extend it. 
The volume is, not without a certain fitness, dedicated to Professor J. 8, 
Blackie, whose west-coast residence at Altnacraig is described in it with 
more than Dr. Smith’s wonted finish and fineness of phrase. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Cappy, Author of ‘Amateur and Artist,’ 
“Lares and Penates,’ &. In Three Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Mrs. Caddy’s novel is original and ingenious ; but we are afraid that 
readers who expect sensation will be somewhat disappointed with the 
first volume, though it contains a remarkably bright and attractive 
record of holiday-travel in the rich field of Yorkshire. Mrs. Caddy is 
careful, however, quietly to develop her characters as she goes along, 
letting us see them in such lights as really reveal them to us. Mrs. 
Bright, the artist, Linda Fraser, her niece, Adrian Bright, the young 
sculptor, Hermione Nugent, Mr. Prothero-Wilson, the parvenu, an 
art-critic pawnbroker, Mr. Raby, Mr. Esdaile and their friends — we 
are made effectively acquainted with them all, In the second volume the 
real action of the story begins; Adrian Bright has found the ideal for 
which he longed, and has aroused the jealousy of the clever but shallow 
and pretentious Linda Fraser, and this jealousy calls forth unexpected 
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qualities in Hermione, his not yet fully appreciated wife. Her uncon- — 
scious greatness of nature indeed is exhibited in a manner that proves 
Mrs. Caddy’s power of delineation, as the pictures of the children of the 
Bright household, and the account of the whimsical scientific vagaries of 
the father, with his phosphates and appropriation of pots and plates from 
the kitchen and visits to the cob., prove her possession of humorous 
resource. Mr. Fairfax (evidently a portrait of Mr. Ruskin), Daisy 
Flitters, Sir Gilbert Amedroz, P.R.A., and Lady Gloriana (or Glory) 
Amedroz, with their highly esthetic ‘at homes,’ form a splendid 
quartette, as widely contrasted and cleverly sketched as any recent 
additions to our fiction. We honestly confess we admire Day Fitters, 
a gem, though a rough gem, only needing polishing, and this we trust, 
though she rejected Mr. Fairfax, and perhaps wisely, as being like another 
great man, ‘ gey ill to live wi’,’ she duly received from the Yorkshire 
gentleman, who carried her away from the London circles she had so 
brightened. The humour gets more human and deep as it is relieved by 
pathos and is brought into near connection with passion almost tragic — 
and hopeless. Poetic justice is served out pretty well and judiciously at 
the close, and Mrs. Caddy’s insight into real life is as much seen here as 
in anything. Other characters besides Mr, Fairfax are evidently sketches of 
public personages; but we must not commit ourselves by comment. We 
can only recommend our readers to turn to a novel which is as noticeable 
for its evidence of wide culture as for its penetration and dramatic power. 

Fortune’s Fool. By Jut1an Hawrnorne, Author of ‘ Dart,’ ‘ Garth,’ 
* Ellice Quentin,’ &e. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) It cannot be 
said that Mr. Julian Hawthorne's genius has shown signs of great advance 
in his last two novels. They are ingenious, full of by-play, and rich in 
flashes of insight ; but they are inconsistent, dashed with eccentricity, and 
the characters lose through being thrust into the most improbable situa- 
tions, where all the art of the novelist fails to reconcile us to their 
behaviour. Realism and Romance are not so happily wedded as alto- 
gether to realize the unity that creative art demands, and there is a sense 
of artificiality and strain. In the present instance, the idea of a lady of 
aristocratic connection following the bent of her instinct towards the 
stage, and gratifying it by persistence, is admirably prepared for, and so 
far as the psychology is concerned, is subtle and in some degree true; but 
some of the characters with whom she is brought into contact in the 
process we cannot regard as likely to have influenced such a woman 
in the manner or in the measure in which they are represented to have 
done. . Madeline Vivian is a fine study, piquant, graceful, self-consistent, 
and sustained. The author has done nothing better, nor indeed anything 
so high and true. Lord Castlemaine and Lady Mayfair, too, are careful 


‘studies ; and we prefer to emphasize what we like rather than otherwise, 
‘We should not forget to add also Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s power of 
catching the tone of artificial and refined society, and making it relieve 


very contrasted elements. 
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MINOR FICTION. 


Mine Own People. By Louisa M. Gray. (Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace.) The only qualification of the very strong commendation that 
we feel constrained to give to Miss Gray’s story, is that its analyses of 
character, and its details of minor incidents as illustrating character, are 
a little too prolonged. In all other respects it is admirable. The Countess 
of Ellersley induces Mrs. Grant, the widow of a Scotch doctor, a friend of 
her own girlhood, to permit her daughter when young to be educated at 
Ellersley Castle with Lady Constance, her own daughter. The girls 
become warmly affectionate friends, and Marian Grant is nm every way 
treated by Lord and Lady Ellersley and their five sons as a child of the 
family. She almost forgets her mother and her own brother and sisters. 
A sister-in-law of Lady Ellersley so far influences the heads of the family 
that Marian returns to her mother in Scotland. In every way a true and 
noble-hearted girl, the position is painful. A stranger at home and 
passionately attached to the Ellersleys, she is misunderstood and mis- 
understands. The interest of the story lies in the analysis of feelings and 
motives, and in the subtle and clever contrasts of character and their 
development and transformation. All ends well at last; but the story is 
skilfully and pathetically told, as only an observant student of human 
nature could tell it. It has greatly interested us by its simple beauty, 
tenderness, and wisdom. We shall be glad to meet Miss Gray again. 

Holden with the Cords. By W. M. L. Jay, Author of ‘Shiloh.’ (Griffith 
and Farran.) Shiloh. By Same Author. (Same Publishers.) These two 
stories of New England life are marked by insight into character, clever- 
ness in dialogue, and the art of bringing out the moral and religious lesson 
without much injury to the narrative. In the preface to the first, Miss 
Jay defends the religious novel on the ground that religion is so mighty 
an interest in life that no great poet can ignore it, nor has any truly great 
poet, reminding the neo-pagan school of critics that even the Venus they 
profess to worship is the outcome of a religion. ‘To the ancient sculptor 
it was a goddess, not a woman, that grew under his hands; it was Devo- 
tion working together with Genius that produced the two or three statues 
which the world agrees to admire.’ The argument is strong and suflicing. 
Miss Jay claims only in a little to prepare the way for the greater inclu- 
sive artist that may yet come. In the former novel, the Bergans one 
and all are excellent, and so is Dr. Trubie; so, in the latter, are Dr. 


. Taylor and Mrs. Prescott, andthe Thornes. Smartness in dialogue, crisp 


compactness of style, and apt use of suitable incident distinguish these 
tales from the bulk of the same class produced in our country ; and for 
this reason we gladly draw special attention to them. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by Numerous 
Engravings from Drawings by GrorcE CRUIKSHANK. Edited by Joun 
Masor. (Chatto and Windus.) A new popular reprint of Major’s edition 
of De Foe’s immortal work, with Bernard Barton’s introductory verses 
prefixed. Mr. Major has carefully collated the text. 
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In the Hebrides. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of ‘ At Home in 
Fiji,’ ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ ‘ Fire-Fountains,’ &c. 
A New Edition, with Autotype Facsimile and Twenty-two Illustrations. 
(Chatto and Windus.) We welcome heartily this new edition of Miss 
Gordon Cumming’s ‘In the Hebrides,’ which may do something to 
satisfy curiosity respecting these islands ‘set far amid the melancholy 
main,’ a curiosity fanned by recent disturbances, and also by the visit of 
the Prime Minister to that region. The new edition in no essentiat 
respect differs from the earlier one; but it is got up and illustrated in 
such excellent style that on that account alone it would merit such notice 
as we have here acorded to it. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Revelation and Modern Theology Contrasted ; or, The Simplicity 
of the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. By the Rev. C. A. 
Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Frederic Norgate. 


Mr. Row, whose former works have been found so serviceable in setting 
orth the essential evidence that lies in the simple facts of Christianity, 
when disentangled from the scientific explanations or theories of them, 
here supplements his earlier labours, and presents us with a summary 
of his meditations on the whole subject. ‘The object of the present 
work,’ he tells us, ‘is to develop the position which was assumed as the 
foundation of my Bampton Lectures; namely, that Christianity, as dis- 
tinct from the theological systems of the different communities into which 
Christendom is divided, consists of a few simple principles which consti- 
tute its essence as a revelation.’ Taken broadly, Mr. Row’s aim is to dis- 
criminate what is really essential to it from what is accidental ; what is 
Divine and of the essence, from what are human and merely arbitrary 
additions. He does not aim at anything but a plain and clear statement, 
proceeding in a concise and matter-of-fact manner. He depends more 
upon his facts than upon his style of presenting them ; and though he so 
arranges them as to gain a kind of cumulative proof, he never corde- 
scends to seek the aid of eloquence. He plods along in a composed and 
business-like style, never forgetting the great object that he has in view, 
and sometimes relieving his page by an exceptionally powerful use of the 
aids to be derived from probability and coincidence. In his hands a 
point that may appear trifling in itself, and hardly worthy of notice, 
becomes of supreme importance when viewed in connection with some- 
thing else which might at first view seem quite foreign to it. His first 
plea is.that, for the mass of men, the complications of abstract thought 


which theology has woven round Christianity can only be a hindrance, 


and that the simple elements must be detached from these. Especially 
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is this true in view of the great mass of heathen to whom Christianity 
has still to be commended. Christianity as a revelation, and as opposed 
to the systematic refinements with which theology has dowered it, con- 
sists entirely of the portraiture of our Lord's person, and the record of 
His actions and teaching depicted in the Gospels, and of the various truths 
explanatory of their meaning which are to be found in the remaining 
writings of the New Testament. The burden of Mr. Row’s book is thus 
a discussion of the relations in which these various writings stand to each 
other, and the degree in which they confirm and strengthen one another 
by the relation. He practically discards tradition, and proceeds to the 
Scriptures themselves; first glancing at the Oid Testament, and showing 
that the Messianic prophecies are utterly meaningless unless taken as 
intimations of the Messiah, Jesus Christ. All this introductory matter 
receives new light when Mr. Row considers the data—the Gospels and 
the Epistles. He remarks that the most striking feature of the Epistles is 
that they contain no formal statement of what constitutes the essence of 
Christianity ; nor do they furnish us with anything resembling a modern 
‘creed,’ confession of faith, or scheme of salvation ; on the contrary, they 
are continually referring to a Christianity which was already existing, 
but which they nowhere attempt to define. The truths they propound 
are addressed not to the understanding but to the heart, and through the 
heart are intended to act asa moral power on the life. The Epistles show 
the Christian truths living and energizing in the hearts of the writers ; 
the separate Epistles are discussed and analyzed to exhibit this effectively. 
The chapters on ‘The Kingdom of God as the Central Idea of Christ’s 
Teaching,’ ‘The New Covenant,’ ‘ The Incarnation,’ ‘'The Christ of the 
Epistles,’ are especially valuable, and carry the greater air of conviction 
from the writer’s calmness and impartiality of style. Students of theo- 
logy especially should give attention to this volume, and thoughtful 
preachers would no doubt find in it many a helpful hint. Mr. Row has 
introduced a new method in the treatment of Christian evidences, and 
his work will not be in vain. 


Life: Is it Worth Living? By the Rev. J. Marsuati Lane, 
D.D., Minister of the Barony Parish, Glasgow, Author 
of ‘Heaven and Home,’ &e. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is another addition to ‘The Theological Library,’ some of the 


volumes in which have already attracted so much attention, and won so. 


much favour as aids to the settlement of important questions of to-day. 
Dr. Marshall Lang has chosen to treat a subject which, in its main out- 
lines, has been often discussed of late. Mr. Mallock’s book began a new 
era in the treatment of the radical question of ethics and theology, and 
nearly all Jater writers have been influenced by the form in which he 
presented it. Dr. Marshall Lang has been especially so; and the results 
have not been altogether favourable to logical grasp and clearness. He 
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is prone to pass into digressions and secondary lines of thought. His 
‘strength lies in his definite theological standpoint, and in this he is con- 
sistent from first to last. His style is vigorous and serviceable, if now 
and then a little too much unrelieved. His ‘Statement of the Problem’ 
is fall and precise; and his discussion of the claims of Pessimism, though 
he does not seem to have tackled Schopenhauer directly, is able. Hardly 
so much so his treatment of Positivism, especially that form of it which 
is described by him as Comtism, because he so decidedly declines to 
regard the philosophy as separate from and unaffected by the religion—a 
point on which J. 8. Mill and G. H. Lewes would have had much to urge. 
Neo-pagans, like the French Gautier, and philosophic or humanitarian 
sceptics, like George Eliot, are both dealt with with effect; and we cannot 
do better than recommend the student to turn to pp. 89-92, and to medi- 
tate on what Dr. Marshall Lang has there efticiently argued. Much 
weight is laid on the fact that, on the positivist principle, morals lose all 
sanction, and that the beauty of nature cannot be truly discerned by 
one who does not recognize an upper and an under world. The necessity 
for a ‘ Revelation of God,’ and ‘ The Gospel as a Remedial Power, revealing 
the Reconciliation of the Actual with the Ideal,’ are perhaps the most 
convincing portions of the volume, which is throughout readable, if some 
times it rather lacks logical precisiun. 


Walks in the Regions of Faith and Science. A Series of Essays. 
By Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Jolin Murray. 


Dr. Goodwin has been known for a considerable time as one of the 
men who pre-eminently stand between the old ways and the new, anxious 
to make clear the points where science and religion may be said to meet 
each other, and where those who claim too much for science are inclined 
to assert that the basis of religion is weakened by the insurgent forces. 
As the Bishop well says: ‘The progress of human knowledge during the 
present century compels every one who thinks at all to think with his 
eyes open to the results of physical science.’ The present volume, then, 
deals with a series of topics which may be said to lie on the borderland 
between science and religion, not pertaining exclusively to either, and 
yet not withdrawn from the action of the forces of either. The volume 
is not a scientific treatise, neither is it what is called a religious book; it 


‘deals with questions which have both a scientific and a religiovs aspect. 
- Though the subjects are somewhat miscellaneous, a definite and uniting 


purpose appears in the determination, as we have said, to reconcile the 
rights of the two spheres, or to show that they do not collide. The essays 
on the ‘ Unity of Nature’ and ‘ God in Nature,’ both of which appeared 
originally in the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ show great ingenuity in bringing 
tribute from mathematics and the field of psychology to ideas which are 
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strictly religious. ‘Man's Place’ in Nature’ is remarkable for the nice’ 
distinctions brought out in the contrast between instinct and reason. But 
the piéce de résistance of the volume is.that titled ‘ Evolution and Evolu- 
tion,’ in which it is argued that, though the leading principles of evolution 
are undeniably true—that evolution, broadly taken, is the general order 
of nature—yet that evolution does not necessarily imply ‘ natural selec- 
tion,’ a process of reasoning which is ingenious, and supported by many 
illustrations happily culled from the various fields of science. Dr. Good- 
win does not profess to be an expert in science ; but his scientific interests 
are keen, and he uses his knowledge with great effect from his own point 
of view. He has made a very admirable chapter on Professor Huxley’s 
book on crayfishes ; and though he discusses pessimism without having 
read, not to say studied, Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann, taking his 
ideas from Mr. James Sully, Mr. Barlow, and others, he certainly makes 
some effective points. On the whole, the volume is fitted to excite in a 
large class of minds an interest in a most important class of questions, 
and it may do something to allay doubts and difficulties in the minds of 
some who have been already awakened to concern in the subjects. 


Antitheism: Remarks on its Modern Spirit. By Ricnarp 
Hitt Sanpys, M.A., Author of ‘In the Beginning,’ &c. 
Pickering and Co. 


We cannot regard Mr. Sandys’ volume as a complete and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the subject in the sense that Professor Flint’s was. He merely 


takes up certain aspects which have most impressed themselves on him and. 


treats them in an incisive, thoughtful way. He has much to say of the lead- 
ing positions of Hume and of Mr. John Stuart Mill, whose works he seems 
to have studied with great thoroughness, and never losing sight of their 
results in science and literature. He is sometimes very happy in his 
illustrative instances, and there is a noticeable ease and attractiveness in 
his style throughout. He makes much of Hume’s guarded retreat from 
the last results of his own Achillean argument, and suggests the reductio 
ad absurdam neatly. ‘If he had been Pope at the time, with a sufficiently 
strong secular army at command, he would have been bound, enlightened 
as he was, to have first burnt Galileo for his presumption in first stating 
positively one thing, and then to have turned round and burnt the Grand 
Inquisitor immediately afterwards for bis equal arrogance in stating 
positively the other; and he was a man of such humour at all times that 
he would very probably have done both, especially the last.’ A very 
humorous way of illustrating the ultimate practical application of absolute 
scepticism. With respect to morality and its sanctions, and the attempt 
of Mr. J. S. Mill to make morality dependent altogether on the reasoning 
faculty, Mr. Sandys says some neat and effective things. But we cannot 
enlarge, and must on this subject, if the reader is curious, refer him to 
pp. 104, 105 of Mr. Sandys’ book; and if he should be inclined to read-on 
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he will find some very good remarks on James Mill's method of education’ 
and his inconsistency in acting like a dogmatist when he was a doubter: 
‘If James Mill were perfectly assured that he were right, something might 
be said for him; but he knew he was embarked’ on a sea of doubt, and 
was sensible that he was toiling continually at a labouring oar, without 
considering how it came about that he had that labouring oar to toil at.” 
On motives as a necessary element in discriminating the value of acts 
there are some good passages further on. 


Are Miracles Credible? By the Rev. Joun Jamzs Laas, M.A.,. 
Vicar of St. Edward’s, Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer 
for 1884. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a new addition to ‘The Theological Library,’ and it is a very 
able discussion of a great subject. The tendency of modern science, it 
must be admitted, is to discredit anything which looks like an inter- 
ruption of what is called ‘the order of nature;’ or, in other words, 
‘natural law.’ Mr. Lias puts forth his strength in demonstrating that 
the ideas attached to these terms by modern scientists are not clearly 
defined, and are not accurate or exhaustive. They either imply too muclr 
or too little. The whole universe is held in harmonious existence by one 
force superseding another, nay, by one order of forces superseding other 
erders; and no scientist has yet been able to trace out and to define 
satisfactorily the ultimate order of forces. The will of man constantly 
modifies and supersedes the order of nature by its exercise; climates 
of vast regions have been changed, and the whole earth is gradually 
being subdued to bear the marks of this process. There are whole 
orders of phenomena which cannot be accounted for or explained 
by any materialistic theory. Mr. Lias notes and makes good use of 
the fact, that the dissimilarity of children to their parents or their 
progenitors is as startling a phenomenon as their likeness. He points the 
moral of aborted organs, and shows, as we think, with no little effect, that, 
as in the case of the teats of man, they do not make for Mr. Darwin’: 
argument or theory at all. Materialistic explanations are, in fact, mere 
apologies for ignorance. Mr. Darwin has not been able on his principle 
to explain the process by which the first vegetable or animal came into 
being. The absolute invariability of the order of nature can neither be 
proved deductively nor inductively. It cannot be assumed as a premiss, 
and no other premiss is available; while a complete induction must 
embrace all the facts. But observation and induction alone establish the 
existence of a force whose action cannot be reduced to any known laws. 
The necessity of miracles lies in the demand for man’s whole nature to 
be addressed in behalf of such a system as Christianity claims to be. Mr. 
Lias make a very good point when he urges that it does not consist with 
the facts of human nature that men who were mere impostors in claim- 
ing supernatural power should have been sober, honest, self-denying, a$ 
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were Christ and His apostles, teaching purity and love. The contrast 
between the miracles of the Bible and those of other religions, and even 
those of the Apocrypha, is ably pressed home by Mr. Lias; and in the close 
it is demonstrated that, instead of miracles being unreasonable, they 
are a part, and an essential part, of God’s moral order, without which the 
universe cannot be completely interpreted. And Christ’s economy in 
the working of His miracles, so different from that of pretenders and 
inventors, is shown to be entirely in harmony with the law of moral order 
in the universe. The Scripture miracles, in fact, are modifications of 
natural processes, and are miraculous not in their results, but in the 
manner in which those results were produced. The comparison between 
the parting of the Red Sea through the strong east wind and the relief of 
Leyden in 1574, is very striking in view of Mr. Lias’s argument. Mr. 
Froude receives at p. 207 a sharp and well-deserved rap on the knuckles. 
We cannot pause on the many strong and fresh elements in this able 
and well-reasoned treatise. We can only send our readers to its pages, 
assured that they will admire the fulness of the author's knowledge, the 
vigour of his logic, and his complete comprehension of both sides of the 
question. Sometimes, however, his notes, through showing his extensive 
reading, encumber his pages rather than strengthen his argument. 


The Mystery of Being; or, What do we Know ? By J. Tyzer, 
M.L.L.S., Author of ‘Has Man a Future.’ Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. : 

Mr. Tyler has here entered on a very wide inquiry, and one which has 


tried the powers of some of the greatest thinkers. He desires to scruti- 
nize our capabilities of knowledge, and to lay down its precise limits 


He analyzes the process of thinking, and finds, in common with a great 


body of philosophers since Berkeley, that we are entire strangers to 
realities, that;‘our senses do not really bring us into contact with things, 
and that all we are conscious of are certain changes in the sensorium. 
Of light itself we have no perception, nor have we any of sound, or 
pressure, or food, nor have we any of odorous particles in smelling? He 
proceeds to analyze the separate acts of sense, by which we are led to assume 
access to knowledge, and reaches the result that men of science do not 
really explain the causes of effects any more than the commonest indi- 
vidual; they only go a stbp further in describing certain processes; that 
all beyond is mystery, and that dogmatism in science is not only a 
mistake but a grievous darkening of counsel. His definition of law is 
incisive. Several posers are presented to learned professors—one of 
them, ‘ Why it is that an elevation of the temperature of sulphur, as the 
result of friction or otherwise, induces a combination of that element 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere?’ Our ignorance is, in. fact, un- 
bounded, pace all the great discoveries of investigators ; and our powers 
of thinking through such an organ as the brain, no less than the balance 
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harmony, are explained only on the ground of some conscious, self- 
existent Power outside ourselves. - Without such admission, no harmony 
is conceivable. Mr. Tyler is not always so severely logical as might be; 
but he is clear on the main points, and is always suggestive. His 
dialogue between Mercator and Philosophus is, in a literary point 
of view, the best portion of the book—it is the result of care and much 
study. 


th influences and causes by which nature is maintained in beauty and 


New Studies in Christian Theology. Being Thirty-three 
Lectures on the Life and Teaching of Our Lord. By a 
GrapuaTE or OxrorD. Elliot Stock. 


. These lectures really promise more than they perform. The author, 
from his preface, would have us to believe that he has some striking new 
views of truth to propose as a means so far of more effectively recom- 
mending Christianity to the rising generation, in opposition to the clai'ms 
and attractions of free criticism and materialism. But when we read his dis- 
course, we find only a restatement of the leading orthodox positions, with 
a certain freshness and an occasional qualification on the side of human 
sentiment and sympathy, such as has been applied by not a few abler 
hands. ‘A Graduate of Oxford ’ clearly thinks for himself, and he writes 
well; but he must be content to labour more strenuously in the direction 
of a consistent criticism and a stricter logical method, before he can 
hope to realize what he apparently expects from this book, They are 
only ordinary lectures or sermons a little above average, dressed up to form 
chapters of abook. By far the best are those on the ‘ Lilies of the Field,’ 
the ‘ Resurrection,’ and ‘The Unbelief of Thomas,’ though, as we have 
said, all are readable. What we object to is the claim to have developed 
anything in the shape of systematic theology. 


Ten Great Religions. Part II. A Comparison of All 
Religions. By James Freeman Cuarke. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


We are told in the preface to this book that Part I. of ‘Ten Great 
Religions’ was published in 1871, and that it contains a brief account 
of the principal religions of the world. The object of this second part 
is different. ‘Instead of describing and discussing each of the great 
faiths of mankind separately, it attempts to show, by a comparative 
process, what they all teach on the different points of human belief,’ 
Which, we conceive, is a perfectly true and appropriate method of 
procedure in order to exhaust if possible human experiences as recorded 
in history, and in the various religions thereof, and so to arrive at what 
are the essential cravings or demands of the religious instinct in all 
times and under varying conditions. Light being thrown upon the inner 
nature of man by the examination of the processes and results in which 
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he has sought, and more or less partially found, satisfaction for his spiritual 
instincts, it will be possible to come to clearer ideas in regard to both the 
religious nature and its evolution. For there is a science of comparative 
religion as there is of comparative philology; and indeed these two are 
closely interconnected, and throw mutual light upon each other. There 
can be no more interesting inquiry than to follow the converging lines of 
research, which are being pushed further and further back with the 
advance of archeological and philological science into the dim recesses 
of the early human consciousness. We welcome, therefore, such a work 
as this which Mr. Clarke sends us from America, and we appreciate the 
spirit of catholicity in which the writer has followed out his investigations. 
We are heartily in accord with him also in the results at which he arrives, 
when he shows that Christianity, as the highest outcome of all that is 
best in the religious history of the human race, is the religion of civilized 
man, the highest attained, and the only form of faith and worship which 
has in it guarantees of permanence. It must be permanent because 
it is universal. The world, advance it ever so fast and far, cannot out- 
grow the teachings of Jesus. His Personality is the one abiding fact in 
history which must continue to shape the character and mould the 
destinies of humanity. Such is the altogether satisfactory outcome of the 
inquiries and instruction contained in the volume before us. Yet we can- 
not say that we care to rely implicitly upon the eclectic method in reli- 
gious thought. We cannot help remembering the fate of M. Victor 
Cousin’s brilliant eclecticism in philosophy. It seemed a burning and a 
shining light; but its day was brief. So, we fear, must be the ascendancy 
of eclecticism in religion. It has its own functions. But it cannot take 
the place, so as to be the substitute for a searching analysis of the 
elements and factors that are essential to religion in its manifestations 
of and its testimony to the love, truth, and beauty of the universe, and 
the demonstrations these afford of its Divine origin and governance. 
We need and must have an absolute religion, and the ‘comparative’ 
process can yield only the relative. We cannot rest in the higher—we 
must have the highest. 


Boston Monday Lectures for 1883. Advanced Thought in 
Europe, Asia, Australia, ¢c. By the Rev. Josern Coox. 
To which is added a Personal Sketch of the Author, by 
the Rev. H. Bearp, D.D. Richard D. Dickinson. 


Mr. Cook has not been able to resist the influence of his own advocacy. 
‘Set for the defence’ of orthodoxy, he has become exclusively the 
strenuous advocate, stereotyping his own notions of orthodoxy, which are 
of a somewhat limited and antiquated type. He who ignores the general 
progress of theological thought and of historical and exegetical criticism, 
will inevitably be left behind and will expend his strength in defending 
abandoned fortresses. No two generations perpetuate the same tradition 
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Substantial doctrines continue, but the way of apprehending them 
changes. Who among the firmest believers in Christ’s sacrificial atone- 
ment would contend for it in the form apprehended by orthodoxy a cen- 
tury ago? So with the advance of Biblical criticism; we may not con- 
cede all that the ‘ higher criticism’ claims; it propounds as science too 
‘much that is hypothesis, and of hypotheses in all domains of progress 
three-fifths probably has to be abandoned as untenable, but the opposite 
error is to ignore the real progress that is made, the positions that are 
made good, and that make many of the theories of former days concern- 
ing the Bible—its composition, inspiration, &c.—obsolete. Mr. Cook does 
ot advance with advancing science, he rather intensifies his old conten- 
tions, and is thus falling into discredit. He is neither a specialist nor a 
very accurate reader. He touches too many matters to know anything 
very thoroughly. A specialist may easily ‘search him out.’ This how- 
ever does not necessarily invalidate his contention. A man may know 
enough to criticize and to judge without being a specialist, else the world 
would have no defence against the dogmatism of learning and genius, 
Mr. Cook has done good service in opposing the rash theories of infidelity ; 
we regret therefore that he seems to be failing in the conflict through not 
keeping his mind open to fresh light. No man should be ashamed of 
laying aside antiquated weapons. The time may come when ‘ He doth 
protest too much.’ The present volume professes to give an account of 
‘advanced thought’ in the countries visited by Mr. Cook during his 
recent travels—England, Germany, Italy, Greece, Palestine, India, Japan, 
Australia, Even with the aid of books and of previous study it is obvious 
that this is a task far beyond the competency of a passing traveller. Mr. 
Cook therefore only touches points, and sometimes effectively; but we 
get no idea of the balance or prevalence, or modifications of the opinions 
that he discusses. He generalizes from far too narrow an induction, 
sometimes without an induction at all. The lectures are partial, spas- 
‘modie, inconclusive, and statistically often inaccurate. Thus we are told 
{p. 58), that in ‘the United States in 1880 [an error for 1780], we had one 
in fifteen of the population inside the Evangelical Churches, and that 
to-day we have one in five’—which is discrepant with statistics recently 
given, if we remember rightly, in ‘The North American Review.’ Dr. 
Cook however must claim credit for good service done in times past in 
withstanding the claims of infidelity. We trust that he also will learn 
what the course of the sun teaches. 


The Bible: its Revelation, Inspiration, and Evidence. By the 
Rev. Joun Rosson, D.D., Author of ‘Hinduism in its 
Relations to Christianity.” Hodder and Stoughton. 


To teach is to learn. Dr. Robson tells us that this work is substantially 
due to the new points of view which he was forced to take up towards the 
Bible by his intercourse with Brahmins and Mohammedans during his 
life in India as a missionary. His labour in writing it has certainly not 
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been wasted. If for nothing else but his luminous distinction between 
inspiration and revelation the book would be of mark. But his nice dis- 


crimination in treating of the scope and purpose of revelation, its genesis, 


and the conditions under which it arose, show that he has not only read 
extensively, but that he has thought independently. He distinguishes 
between the revelations of a personal nature, or such as may be regarded 
merely as enforecmentsof natural religion, and the revelations of a universal 
nature, which are distinctly of spiritual significance. These, he holds, 
began with Moses, who was the first that received a formal revelation for 
others than himself; and in the. gradual unfolding into clearness of this 
universal or spiritual element is found the unity of the Bible. He believes 
that unless the prophecies respecting a Messiah were fulfilled in Christ, 
the Bible is like a lock without a key to fit it; and though this is a posi- 
tion which has generally been <&en taken, Dr. Robson’s methods of 
criticism and his illustrations are in many respects new and ingenious, 
and derive a good deal of effect and colour from his Eastern experiences, 
His chapter on the ‘Evidential Value of Miracles’ has much that is 
original and discriminating, and the illustrations are powerful. ‘An 
artist paints a great picture, but he does not paint it to prove that he is a 
great painter, but to depict the scene chosen; yet he proves that he is a 
great painter in pairting it; so with Christ’s Sermon on the Mount; His 
primary purpose in uttering it was not to prove His divinity, but to teach 
His disciples; nevertheless His divinity is more effectually shown in it 
than it could have been by many miracles.’ To this passage he attaches 
this note. ‘Matthew Arnold says, ‘‘ Suppose I could change the pen with 
which I write this into a pen-wiper; I should not thus make what I write 
any the truer or more convincing.” Certainly you would, if what you 
are writing be that you can change pens into pen-wipers.’ Mr. Arnold 
meets with one or two effective rubs in the course of these chapters; and 
critics of the school of Professor Robertson Smith have some also. Let 
the reader turn to pp. 44, 45 and judge for himselfif they are effective or 
not; and then, if he thinks so, let him read on as long as he feels he ought 
to do so. 


The Disruption and other Studies, Biographical, Philosophical, 
and Theological. Original and Translated. By Witu1am 
Nicuotson, M.A. Elliot Stock. 


We cannot say that we have derived so much benefit from a perusal of 
these ‘ Studies’ as their titles led us to expect. Those on ‘ The Disrup- 
tion of the Church of Scotland’ and ‘ Dr. Chalmers’ are miserably inade- 
quate, and do not present an original idea. Nor has the author set 
his best foot foremost in the matter of arrangement. He has done better 
‘by Savonarola, and a good deal better still by Swedenborg. It is‘clear 
that he has laboured hard to make the Swedenborgian doctrines clear to 
himself, and he sets them forward with some degree of clearness, if not 
with any exceptional vigour or masterly criticism. In critical acumen, 
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indeed, he is greatly lacking, else he would have found the secret of the 
failure of the New Church to effect what he presumes it might have 
effected in the vagaries that are inseparably mixed up with the master’s 
‘revelations.’ The law of ‘correspondences’ and ‘spiritual sequences’ 
are indeed vital truths; but Swedenborg weakens them by his perverse 
illustrations, which, indeed, are only the outcome of the abnormal condi- 
tions under which the revelations were for most part made to him, and 
the rationale of which is incommunicable, though he was perpetually 
essaying to communicate it. By far the best part of the book is the last 
discourse, and especially the sections ‘The Theology of Experience’ 
and ‘The Philosophy of Religious Revival,’ which ministers and theo- 
logical students may read with profit, Of revivals he says: ‘The fine 
gold and the miry clay which, as in the images seen in the despot’s dream, 
are so wondrously blended in our nature, never appear in greater incon- 
gruity than during such seasons.’ And this is the keynote of a discrimi- 
nating analysis. There are some good points made against Mr. W. R. 
Greg and others in the chapter headed ‘ Christian Science.’ 


Church Praise. Comprising Part I., Complete Metrical 
Psalms ; Part II., Hymns. The Harmonies Revised by 
E. J. Hopxims, Mus. Doc. James Nisbet and Co. 


Some sixteen years ago ‘Psalms and Hymns for Divine Worship,’ 
edited by the late Mr. James Watson and Dr. Rimbault, was published 
for the use of the Presbyterian Church of England. It was a great 
innovation on the previous psalmody of the Presbyterian Church. It 
introduced a class of hymns and of tunes, the product of the last half- 
century, more varied in poetry and rhythm than anythivyg hitherto 
possessed. It was a noteworthy book, of great intrinsic excellence, and 
a great experiment upon the rigidity of Presbyterian traditions. It had 
a considerable success, and was the precursor of similar books in the 
different branches of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 

It has been found insufficient, and its materials have been used in this 


- larger volume, issued by a committee of the English Presbyterian Church 


—a work of great musical excellence, and which includes the best modern 


‘hymns and tunes of all churches and schools. If we venture a criticism 


on its contents, we do so not forgetting the transitional state of feeling in 
the Presbyterian Church, and the difficulties caused thereby to its com- 
pilers, who, we see, have had to encounter in the Assembly a good deal of 
conservative objection. Probably they could not have advanced further. 
Hymnals, however, are to be judged by ideals, and we venture to think that 
the Presbyterian churches have yet to disencumber themselves of a good 
deal of injurious tradition before they attain to perfection. The chief diffi- 
culty is the tenacity with which the Church holds to metrical versions of 
the Psalms. The editors of the book before us have found it imperative. 

The versions of the Psalms, sometimes two or three to each Psalm, fill 
202 pages. The hymns, 533 in number, fill 455 pages. Sixty pages are 
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given to chants and anthems ; of the sixty-nine anthems only twenty-six 
have music; music for the rest is to be obtained from Messrs. Novello’s 
publications. Concerning the Psalms, we would say, first, that even in 
their unmetrical form many of the compositions of the Bible collection of 
Psalms are utterly unfitted for musical use. It is a collection of Hebrew 
poetry, As well attempt to sing Gray’s Elegy or Milton’s L’Allegro as some 
of these Hebrew poems. Obviously only the lyrics should be sung, and 
these, we would strenuously contend, in their rhythmical form. While 
of course it is perfectly legitimate to versify any Biblical lyric or other 
Scripture, to attempt to reproduce any Hebrew lyric in iambic verse 
must result in—what all metrical versions of the Book of Psalms are. 
Even many of David’s lyrics are unsuitable for singing in worship. 

That any church should cling to a version so unpractical and uncouth, 
so impossible for unaccustomed lips to read, and so destitute of poetical 
grace, is one of the strangest instances of traditional pertinacity that the 
Church of Christ records. What would not David have said had he sur- 
mised that his glorious Psalms would be reproduced in a version like that 
of Rouse, and in a metre with which his grand rhythmical lyrics have no 
affinity ? In our judgment it is an essential irreverence. The inclusion 
in one volume of the complete Psalter, of an adequate number of hymns, 
and of chants and anthems sufficient for the use of any congregation that 
uses such at all, is a simple impossibility. The mere words of anthems 
on the supposition that congregations will supply themselves with copies 
of ‘The Musical Times’ is an utter delusion; itis neither practicable 
nor desirable. If more than ‘the thin end of the wedge’ be intended, 
it must relegate the singing of anthems to the choir, with the congre- 


’ gation as auditors, a result in every way to be deplored. 


For the rest there is only good to speak of the book. Dr. Hopkins’ 
name is a guarantee for the excellence of the harmonies. The tunes are 
well selected—perbaps with too great a preponderance of new composi- 
tions, the old classical tunes of the Church being chiefly appropriated to 
the Psalter. We must, however, enter a mild protest against the delusion 
that to sing a metrical hymn to a chureh chant is in any sense chanting. 
A tune essentially rhythmical in construction makes a very poor setting 
for a metrical hymn. The hymns are almost all the established classics 
of the churches. The book is a decided advance in the right direction. 


Christian Hymns and Hymn Writers. A Course of Lectures 
by J. E. Prescott, D.D., Archdeacon of Carlisle. Cam- 
bridge : Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


A series of historical notices of the hymns of the Church from the 
earliest times to the present day. They claim to be no more than this. 
The author passes in rapid review the principal hymns and hymn writers 
of the Christian Church, his enumeration necessarily becoming now and 
then a mere catalogue, especially when he comes to the present century. 
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ue We scarcely see the advantage of simply pointing out the authorship of 

it hymns without any attempt to characterize them. Almost inevitably 
a some names are omitted that might well have claimed a place in the 
be enumerations. For instance, Samuel Wesley, J. B. Monsell, Adelaide 
Procter, T. T. Lynch, George Rawson, George Mac Donald, Mrs. Charles, 
and others. The selection for reference of only three of modern hymnals, 
and all belonging to his own Church, in some measure accounts for this, 
The author, however, has not in this been influenced by any unworthy 
spirit. He does full justice to Nonconformist hymnologists. A little 
more of critical purpose would have made the book more valuable. 


Te Bibliotheca Wiffeniana. Spanish Reformers of Two Cen- 
Te turies from 1520. Their Lives and Writings, according 
Tul to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with the 
Te Use of his Materials. Described by Epwarp Borumer, 
: D.D. Vol. Il. Tribner and Co. 


Lae We welcome this second volume of a series which promises to be as 
t useful as it is laborious. Professor Boehmer, in spite of ill health and 
many heavy calls upon his energies, has at length, after years of un- 
te remitting labour, advanced towards the close of his undertaking ; another 
aa 4 volume, which is in progress, being likely to complete the undertaking. 
Lf | In the case of the present volume he has written it in English, instead of 
having it translated from the German, and we must say that his English 
is singularly good and clear—correct, if not always elegant, and expres- 
sive, if not always flowing and easy. The volume contains six chapters 
Ee of biography, dealing with men illustrious in the history of Protestantism 
4 in Spain : Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, Juan Perez de Pineda, Alonzo 
Te de Peiiufuerte, Reginaldus Gonsalvius, Pedro Nuiiez Vela, and Cassiodoro 
te de Reina and his sons, Marcos and Augustino. In addition to the lives, 
La written with great concentration yet with sufficient fulness, there are care- 
bi fully compiled bibliographies and notes—monuments of careful research 
Aa and exactitude. In addition to the biographies there are sections on 
tae ‘Calvin’s Catechism and Liturgy,’ ‘Sumario de Indulgencias,’ ‘ Suplica- 
. Ea cion a la Reyna de Francia,’ and specimens of various Bible translations 


iW in Spanish, with notices concerning the literary ‘ History of the Spanish 
Bible and Appendices.’ It is a rich repertory of historical minutie 
respecting the important work of the Reformation in Spain—affecting as 
it does so many other things, political, social, and moral—and it is a 

if book to be sought for and to be prized ‘by all who are interested in 
qi! Protestantism or in European history, in which Protestant struggles 


Tig and their results are so deeply involved. And when we consider that 
| ai Spain has lost her place among the nations because she rejected the 


Reformation, we must follow the record with some sense of pathos and 
regret as for a great might-have-been. 
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The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By E. W. ‘EpERSHENM. 
The Religious Tract Society. 


Miss Edersheim has written a very compact and instructive account of 
Jewish Law and Polity. She does not pretend to be critical, only popular 
and descriptive. Her style is well suited for this purpose, and her tone is 
admirable. If anything, it is perhaps too little prone to qualification and 
question. Everything is set forth as demanding not only admiration and 
reverence in itself, but also as being directly expressive of the character 
of the people. Now, this may easily be overdone, and in the higher 
point of view it may be dangerous. One of the most remarkable things 
is that the Jews were often in moral conflict with the spirit of their own 
law, and not seldom the spirit seems to lean one way and the letter the 
other. For example, Miss Edersheim is quite right in magnifying, as 
elevated and noble, the conception of woman that may be gathered from 
the Jewish law and literature. And yet look at the law of purification. 
Was there any physiological reason why the mother was not cere- 
monially purified till eighty days after the birth of a female child, while 
purification took place after forty days in the case of a male child? 
It looks as though this was an objectless penance to express the Oriental 
idea of the small value of woman to a warlike community. But Miss 
Edersheim’s book keeps clear as far as may be from stirring such 
questions, and it will answer well the object for which it has been 
written—popular education. 


Pulpit Prayers. By Eminent Preachers. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


A hundred prayers—reported we presume—constituting a represen- 
tation of extemporary prayer services; of which Nonconformist wor- 
ship has no need to be ashamed. They are fresh and strong; the 
ordinary ruts of conventional forms are left, and the fresh thoughts of 
living hearts are uttered. The excitement of devotional thought and sym- 
pathy must be great in the offering of such prayers, especially when, as 
here, spiritual intensity and devoutness are as marked as freshness and 
strength. Such prayers have their characteristic disadvantages, but they 
are as the small dust of the balance compared with tle familiar monotony 
of liturgies in which we dully acquiesce, and beyond whose range our 
devotions cannot go. The sense of undue intellectual striving for origin- 
ality or beauty of expression is sometimes awakened, and occasionally 
good taste is offended ; as, for instance, in the first prayer, where God is 
addressed, ‘ Thou art finer and nobler then anything of which we have 
had any experience.’ But these are exceptional and trivial qualifications 
easily paralleled by unfortunate epithets and expressions in liturgies. No 
one, we think, can look through these prayers without feeling that the 
balance of inspiration, intelligent supplication, and devotional sympathy, 


is largely in favour of free prayer. The use of such prayers to ministers 
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will be in suggestion; for we hold that a fitting preparation for leading 
the devotions of the sanctuary is as imperative as for preaching its 
sermons; the alternative of a liturgy is not random petition. The 
prayers are anonymous—apparently by eight ministers; but of these, out 
of 102 prayers, one a—surely Herry Ward Beecher—contributes fifty-six, 


and 6 twenty-six. Rightly used the volume will be stimulating and 
serviceable. 


The Great Memorial Name ; or, the Self-Revelation of Jehovah 


as the God of Redemption. By P. W. Grant. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


By the Great Memorial Name is, of course, meant the name mentioned 
in Exodus iii. 15, commonly rendered Jehovah. Mr. Grant contends that 
the phrase in Exodus vi. 3 is not a denial of pre-Mosaic knowledge of the 
name. On the contrary, that read, as it should be, interrogatively, ‘By 
‘My name Jehovah was I not known unto them ?’ it is a strong affir- 
mative. His idea is that the name is the expression of God’s being and 
of His purpose in redemption, and that it stands for all the successive 
revelations of God which found their consummation in the appearance of 
Christ, or rather that will find their consummation in the final redemp- 
tion. Heis, as fully revealed, ‘Jehovah in Christ.’ These stages of 
manifestation are traced at length and discursively—somewhat turgidly 
if not prosily. We do not know that any objection can be taken to Mr. 
Grant’s position, but its technical character is, we think, too much accen- 
tuated, and is not very easily maintained throughout. 


The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samven Cox, D.D. 
Second Series. Vol. V. Hodder and Stoughton. 


It is somewhat fatuous to affirm concerning each successive volume of 
‘ The Expositor’ thatit surpasses its predecessors; but the best testimony to 
itssustained excellence that we can give is the factthat we are tempted soto 
judge. The distinctive feature in the present volume is the very able study 
of the character and mission of Balaam, which Dr. Samuel Cox, the editor, 
contributes. In its exhaustive collection of data, its sagacious interpreta- 
tion of records and allusions, and its reconstructive genius, it is, we think, 
the most satisfactory of all the studies that we possess of this very complex 
character. The connection with Balaam of the noble passage in Micah 
vi. 6 et seq., will be new to many. The combination of strong and base 
passions with great spiritual emotions is one of the commonest of religious 
phenomena, and with astrong, skilful hand, Dr. Cox dissects the base com- 
posite and its impulses. Balaam, on the one hand, was better than his 
practical doings; on the other hand, God overruled his impulses to higher 
results than he intended. He is of the class to which, with diverse idio- 
synerasies, Jacob and Saul and Solomon belong. Dr. Dale contributes 
two strong and penetrating papers on the Apostle James’s doctrine of 
temptation; Dean Plumptre, a timely and able presentation of Isaiah, 
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in a reconstructed biography, which should be read with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s contributious in ‘ The Nineteenth Century’ on the same subject. 
The volume is throughout excellent. 


The Pulpit Commentary—Jeremiah. Exposition by Rev. T. K. 

 Curyne, M.A. Homilies by Rev. W. F. Aprenry, M.A. 
Homilies by Various Authors:—Rev. D. Youne, B.A.; 
Rev. J. Warre, B.A.; Rev. S. Conway, B.A. ; Rev. A. F. 
Murr, M.A. Vol. I. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


' Again we must demur to the extravagant bulk of these commentaries. 

A thick octavo volume of six hundred pages suffices for only twenty-nine 

chapters of the Book of Jeremiah. ‘The expository notes are of the 

briefest kind. The volume is almost entirely devoted to homilies or 

plans of sermons. Of these there are about six hundred. The tempta- 

tion to a class of incompetent or indolent preachers to reproduce these 

literally will be irresistible, and it is ominous for the preaching of the 

future ; the appetite grows by what it feeds upon. Preachers who preach 

other men’s sermons can only be preachers without power. The avidity 

with which all works supplying pulpit prelections are caught up is one of 
the saddest indications of our times. We wish we could think that these 
are used in only a legitimate way. The general homiletical arrangement 
of a book of Scripture—in this volume by the Rev. W. F. Adeney—is in 
every way valuable, and is here done with scholarly skill, vigour, and 
ability. Praise, too, must be given to many of the separate homilies. 
Mr. Cheyne’s Introduction traces the circumstances of Jeremiah’s mis- 
sion, and points out the characteristics of his prophesyings with much 
scholarly and acute discrimination. It is suggested that Hilkiah, Jere- 
miah’s father, was probably the priest who found the book of the law in 
the temple, hence Jeremiah’s interest in Deuteronomy. The occasion 
and characteristics of his Cassandra-like message are pointed out, the 
sudden rise of the Babylonian empire to supremacy marking the differ- 
ence between his burden and that of Isaiah. The question of a Scythian 
threatening, as possibly affecting Jeremiah’s utterances and later record 
of them, is ingeniously treated. Jeremiah’s intense individualism of 
human feeling as finding large expression and the resemblance to him ot 
Savonarola are pointed out; and his relation to certain of the Psalms, to 
the Book of Job, to the idea of the Messiah, &c., are all acutely indicated. 
Mr. Cheyne thinks that the book that bears his name has grown by accre- 
tion to its present form. We do not attempt to criticise the points thus 
4ndicated. The whole Introduction is full of interesting suggestion. 
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A Short Protestant Ccinmentary on the Books of the New 
Testament. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Prof. Paut Winuetm Scumipt and Prof. Franz 
Houzenporrr. Translated from the Third Edition of the 
the German by Francis Henry Jones, B.A. Vol. II. 
Williams and Norgate. 


‘The Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is by Professor Lipsius, 
and is done with remarkable ability, the general introduction to the Pauline 
Epistles especially. It gives an epitome of Paul’s life, and an exposition 
of his relations as the apostle to the Gentiles, to the Judaizing Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem and elsewhere, that is valuable, as showing the relations 
of Paul’s personal history and character to his writings. The writer’s 
standpoint is that of the rationalistic school; but this does not sway his 
judgment so far as to prevent a fair admission and presentation of Paul’s 
great Messianic ideas. It is seen, however, in incidental remarks and 
criticisms generally made ex cathedri, and which we do not therefore 
here criticize, but only indicate; for instance, ‘The accounts of his 
appearance before Damascus had their origin in an inner process in the 
apostle’s spiritual life; in a word, all this rests upon a vision. What is 
known to us of his peculiar disposition confirms the opinion that he was 


“especially subject to these visionary states’ (p.5). ‘ It was his nature that 


the results of long-prepared spiritual development should be determined 
by way of revelations and visions’ (p. 6). ‘ By the middle of the second 
century the memory of the apostle to the Gentiles was extinct in Asia’ 
(p. 16). ‘His peculiar theology, which to its full extent was adopted by 
but few even of his contemporaries, and which since then still fewer 
have so much as understood’ (p. 18). ‘What are known as the three 
Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and Titus are demonstrably from a later 
hand’ (p. 19). ‘He based upon the two facts of the death upon the cross 
and the resurrection an entirely new religious system, which soon enough 
came into sharp conflict with the ideas of the earlier apostles and the first 
‘*Nazarenes”’ (p. 21). Here, however, it is not quite clear what the 
writer means to include by the term, ‘ new religious system.’ The Episde 
to the Romans was, the writer thinks, addressed to Jewish Christians, 
and intended to meet their objections to his version of the gospel. The 
analysis and exposition of the epistle, although amenable to the same 


criticisms, are remarkably acute and vigorous. 


Pastor Heinrich Lang’s Exposition of the Epistles to the Corinthians 
is less able, but is helpful. It belongs to the same school. Thus the 
appearances of Christ enumerated in 1 Cor. xv. are explained as visions 
seen by different disciples. ‘This at least is certain, that he did not 
understand them to have been such as the evangelists have represented 
them in their narratives’ (p. 283), which leaves us only the alternative 
between Paul’s honesty and his intelligence. ‘Neither Paul nor the 
John of the “ Revelation” knows anything of the pious going to heaven 
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when they die’ (p. 236). ‘We find in them (Paul's epistles) no other 
mention [no mention] of miracles performed by men, nor of miracles 
performed by God upon men’ (p. 252). We are accustomed to these 
audacious and unhistorical dogmatizings of the rationalistic school. They 
have been a hundred times dealt with. They need not, however, prevent 
us from recognizing the able analyses and suggestions of these commen- 
taries. The work is only for those who know how to use it. 


Theology, Philosophy, and Philology. 


A Brief and Compendious Commentary ; or, Exposition of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Composed by JuAN DE 
Vapis, a Pious and Sensible Theologian. For the First 
Time translated from the Spanish by Jonn T. Berts. 
Appended to which are the Lives of the Twin Brothers, 
Juan and Alfonso de Valdés, by Epwarp Borumer. With 
Introductions by the Eprror. Tribner and Co. 


This long title will sufficiently indicate the character of the volume which 
Mr. Betts here presents to us in carrying out his translation of Valdé’s 
works. In noticing the successive publications of the late Mr. B. Wiffen 
and of Mr. Betts, we have informed our readers concerning the twin 
brothers, Alfonso and Judén de Valdés, Spanish reformers early in the 
sixteenth century, the former Latin secretary to Charles V., the latter 
a Papal chamberlain of Clement VII., as also concerning the discovery 
and publication of some of Judn’s writings in the original Spanish, by 
Juan Perez, in the latter part of the same century. Mr. Betts is an 
enthusiast, and his work is worthy of his enthusiasm. The exposition is 
textual, simple, and evangelical. 


A Popular Introduction to the New Testament. By J. Rawson 
Lumpy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Rawson Lumby’s volume will not supersede the works of Alford 
and others, but it will in some cases be found :. valuable supplement to 
tothem. It bears the marks of the manner ian which it was prepared 
originally, as articles for a magazine, some portions being treated 
in a style wholly out of proportion with others; but Dr. Rawson 
Lumby is always thoughtful, careful, and laborious, and he has 
studied the writings of later critics and commentators of note and 
profited by them. In the treatment of the Pauline epistles he shows 
special tact and insight, particularly in his indication of the bearing of 
Paul’s personal experiences upon the tone and spirit of his epistles. Dr. 
Lumby goes succinctly over the evidence against the Pauline authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but does not so definitively reject it as writers 
like Dr. Farrar have done, laying some stress on the fact that in the 
Revised Version it is still entitled ‘The Epistle of Paul the Apostle.’ He 
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also considers, with careful critical logic, to whom the epistle was 
addressed, and concludes that it was a congregation of Hebrew Christians 
in Macedonia or Asia, who were still suffering much from their profession, 
and who were in great danger of falling away. The weakest point of the 
volume, we think, is the section on St. John’s Gospel, where the treatment 
is cold and thin, and hardly rises to the height of the great argument. A 
word only needs to be added about Dr. Lumby’s style, which is generally 
clear and direct, and marked by precision; but it often lacks vigour and 
variety, and consequently is not so attractive for the general reader as 


that of writers who may know less, but are not afraid to make more use 
of rhetorical devices, 


Body and Will. Being an Essay concerning Will in its 
Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. 
By Henry Mavupstey, M.D. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This is a very dismal book, and it lands those who may choose to 
follow its leading in dismal results. We expect from Dr. Maudsley 
attempts to translate thought, feeling, and will into terms of matter and 
motion, and to explain all that is highest in the universe and all that is 
noblest in man as a coming-to-be of molecules, or rather, a mere change 
in molecular relations. But we should have thought that even so pro- 
nounced a materialist as Dr. Maudsley might have shrunk from pouring 
contempt upon what he must know to be the sincere convictions 
and hallowed emotions of large masses of his fellow mortals. These 
convictions and emotions are, on his own showing, the results of the evo- 
lutionary nisus, which, so long as it is unexhausted, goes on taking the 
forms of existence up to higher levels. They deserve at least, therefore, 
to be treated with more respect than, we regret to say, is always or even 
often shown to them in this volume. The spirit in the following, for in- 
stance, is questionable in its taste: ‘ Did the ass of Eden sin against freewill 
by eating forbidden thistles, and so, sharing in man’s fall, come to incur all 
the sufferings that it has since patiently undergone from him?’ (p. 120.) 
And in this strong dogmatism regarding a personal immortality: ‘If we 
can predict anything safely in this business from the basis of our existing 
natural knowledge, we can predict that though he (man) may well rise 
higher than he is now, he will not have any such life after death as he 
has consoled and bequiled himself by imagining’ (p. 198). Yet while 
we condemn we cannot wonder at Dr. Maudsley’s dogmatic pessimism, 
In identifying the highest with the lowest, and making the latter the 
measure of the former, he not only identifies Will with molecular action, 
and blots out the life, love, and beauty of the universe, but he is faithless 
to evolution, which has taught us that the vast drama of universal being, 
as showing majestic progress and development, is in some mysterious 
way directed and governed by Thought and Reason. It is true that Dr. 
Maudsley almost unwittingly bears testimony to this great truth, as when 
he shows that the welfare of the whole is the outcome of the struggle of 
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_the innumerous individuals composing it, and that through the antago- 


nisms of men’s egoistic passions a higher social fusion is attained, so that 
these very antagonisms are the conditions ofsocial progress. But all that 
seems gained by this view is lost by the addition which Dr. Maudsley 
makes to it. Granted the progress, there is also the regress. All that 


exists is, in its present state of being, the merely mechanical outcome from 
‘the infinite series of collocations and interactions between infinite mole- 


cular particles that have been going on for endless (and beginningless) 
ages. In that phantasmagoria all possibilities must be realized—the most 
cruel and terrible and repugnant as well as the most pleasant and accept- 
able. There is permanence nowhere, there is really advance nowhere; 
for the seeming progress is only the preliminary and preparatory for 
deeper subsequent declension. We are all a set of puppets governed by 


-an irresistible necessity, vainly imagining sometimes that we are free, 
-but completely determined by motives—which with Dr. Maudsley have 
compulsory power, as exercised ab extra—which we must obey, yet in 


obeying which we always do only that which pleases ourselves. If all 


. this be so, it can be only a mere juggling with words to talk of duty. Yet 


our materialistic cynic at p. 96 insists upon the ‘duty’ under which the 


individual is ‘to do in order to be; the solemn responsibility under which 


he is in himself to determine rationally in himself, by help of cireum- . 
stances, that which may thereby be predetermined in his future conduct, 
and in some measure in his posterity. 

It is only, of course, by continuous repudiation and denunciation of all 


-*metaphysical’ methods and judgments, and in particular of ‘introspec- 


tion,’ that Dr. Maudsley is able to attain to his own peculiar results. 
‘Introspection’ is his chief bugbear. He takes his stand upon the out- 
ward, and essays to explain the inward by means of it. But he wholly 
fails to show any ground in right or reason, in logic or feeling, why the 
external should be regarded as the first in order of time or existence. 
He does not even attempt to show that our ultimate test of all things 
must be derived from the sphere of movement, mechanism, and force. 
He forgets or ignores the all-important fact that these very terms are 
senseless sounds to us unless we have first put into them meanings which 


‘ean only in the last analysis be derived from experience of mental process, 


and that unless thought or reason is first, everything is a huge unin- 
telligibility. From this point of view the attempt to explain the conscious 
from the unconscious, or to account for the internal from the external, is 
the utter stultification of reason. Happily human nature revolts against 
this doctrine of dirt and despair—the explanation of life, the world, and 
man by postulating myriads of moving molecules sweltering in chaos at one 
time to pass into cosmos at another, only because they must go through 


‘all phases of possible being. Surely this is the crowning indignity, the 


worst blasphemy against the best instincts, the noblest feelings, and the 


‘highest thought in the human race. 
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Kant’s Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations of Nature. 
Translated by Ernest Betrort Bax. George Bell and 
Sons. 


This is the latest addition to ‘Boln’s Philosophical Library,’ and it is 
one which invites the attention of the student of philosophy. The volume 
contains translations of the ‘Prolegomena’ and of the ‘Nature’ of the 
sage of Kénigsberg, the former of which has been previously published in 
English, while the latter is presented in English now for the first time. 
Both works are important in the study of Kant, though neither of them in 
itself is lucid or attractive. Kant’s involved thought and cumbrous and 
awkward modes of expression and phraseology reach about their worst in 
these two works. We cannot say that in this case the translator has been 
fortunate in removing the obscurity, or in toning down the uncouthness. 
His work has been conscientiously and cafefully, but by no means feli- 
citously, done. Nor can we say very much for the biography and intro- 
duction which he has prefixed to the translations. A great deal has 
been written about Kant in the shape of personal notices, from De Quincey’s 
masterly sketch to Dr. Stirling’s graphic reproduction; and there was really 
no need of further biographical material, unless there was something new 
to be communicated. Mr. Bax has nothing new; his sketch is avowedly 
a compilation, and he has not improved upon the writers from whom 
he has compiled. The portrait of Kant given as a frontispiece is very 
good, but it too is borrowed from one of the German editions of the 
‘Critique of the Pure Reason,’ published more than thirty years ago—Har- 
tenstein’s, we think. 


The Principles of Logic. By J. H. Braptey, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. Kegan, Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Life is too short for the study of books like this. Mr. Bradley is, with- 
out question, a man of infinite ingenuity, skilled in reasoning, and 
capable of elaborating his arguments to such tenuity of texture that it is 
often very hard to follow him. But he reaches no results at the end of his 
numerous prolonged excursions into the regions of Logic and Metaphy- 
sic. He seems indeed to be rather proud that his journeys are resultless. 
‘What we want at present,’ he says in his preface, ‘is to clear the 
ground, so that English philosophy, if it rises, may not be choked by 
prejudice. The ground cannot be cleared without a critical or, if you 
prefer it, a sceptical study of first principles.’ True, but if logic and 
metaphysic are to go cn ‘clearing the ground’ for ever, when will they 
Teach any foundations? This was the sort of work which Kant under- 
took many long years ago; and with all due respect for Mr. Bradley, 
we are of opinion that he ‘cleared the ground’ pretty effectually, and left 
room for considerable superstructures that were afterwards duly reared. 
According, however, to Mr. Bradley, the entire work must be begun de 
novo. For he gives us the information that his ‘metaphysics are really 
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very limited,’ and that ‘ on all questions, if you push me far enough, at 
present I end in doubts and perplexities.’ The truth of this self-judgment 
is confirmed by the book. Here, for instance, in summing up his final 
argument as to the Validity of Influence is our author’s deliverance 
regarding ‘reality.’ ‘To sum up the result—if reality consists in an 
actual sequence of sensuous phenomena, then our reasonings are all false, 
because none of them are sensuous. And still more, if reality is wholly 
confined to the giving in presentation, then the inferences which try most 
thoroughly to follow the facts are therefore and on that account the most 
false. And reality, it would seem, must be thus confined, since its pro- 
longation is merely ideal. It is lengthened on the strength of the 
Identity of Indiscernible Content, and it ends in a link which is ideal also.’ 
All which, though there be glimmers of truth in it, is profoundly melan- 
choly because so utterly sceptical. The book, however, stirs up thought 
and inquiry, and in some respects doubtless deserves a much more 
favourable deliverance in its behalf than that we have given. But with 
all respect for Mr. Bradley’s capabilities in the art of subtle and refined 
reasoning, was there any necessity for him to give this book to the public 
at this particular stage of his own intellectual life? Might he not have 
waited with more or less patience, until he had either gained sight of 
solutions of the vexed problems of metaphysic, or had come to the con- 
clusion that all solutions are hopeless, and that the Sphinx’s riddle is not 
to be read ? 


A Critical History of Philosophy. By Rev. Asa Manan, D.D., 
LL.D., &c. Two Vols. Elliot Stock. 


Although the Rev. Asa Mahan is the author of a series of works on 
intellectual and mental philosophy, logic, and natural theology, he 
committed a mistake when he allowed too partial friends to persuade 
him that it was within his province to write ‘A Critical History of Philo- 
sophy.’ In the two volumes before us he deals with both ancient and 
modern systems of thought, and seems to be under the impression that 
his plan of treatment of the whole subject is original. Instead of merely 
in a tentative and groping sort of fashion describing system after system, 
the reverend Professor professes to have discovered the more acceptable 
way of classifying all systems under the four great leading stems of 
Materialism, Idealism, Scepticism, and Realism. How, with any know- 
ledge of what has been written by others both in Germany and England 
on the history of philosophy, he could fancy there is anything original 
in this, we are at a loss to understand. Even such a well-known work 
as J. D. Morrell’s History, published some forty years ago, a popular 
and attractive though by no means a profound book, went on these 
lines, only using different names—Sensationalism, Idealism, Scepticism, 
and so forth. At the root of such a classification there, of course, is the 
idea of what the Germans call the ‘ genetic’ history of thought, which 
has been a stock conception among Teutonic thinkers for the better part 
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of acentury. While we cannot accord Dr. Mahan the credit he claims 
of originality of treatment, we regret to say that we cannot either com- 
pliment him upon the spirit and execution of his work. It certainly is 
neither scientific nor catholic in the true: sense, and it fails to give 
adequate expositions of the great schemes of philosophical thought 
elaborated throughout the ages. More than this it is unnecessary for us 
to say here. But we deem it a duty to say as much as thisin the interest 
both of exact thought and creditable literature. Neither abstract thought 
nor lucid expression is a forte of our American professor. 


Persia. An Essay in Greek. By Launcenor Dowpatt, 
M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxon, &ce. 


' This Essay contains a brief summary of the history of Persia during 
the eventful period between the conquest of Alexander the Great and the 
inroad of the Saracens, and affords a remarkable proof of what can be 
accomplished in this kind of scholarship by a long and assiduous cultiva- 
tion of superior abilities. Every page shows not only great wealth of 
vocabulary, but conspicuous familiarity with the style and idiom of the 
best Greek historians. The phraseology and construction continually 
remind one of passages in Thucydides’ history. It is clear that Mr. Dow- 
dall is more than a mere imitator of the elegance and idiom of classical 
writers. Notwithstanding the doubt entertained by many as to the 
value of such a discipline in awakening and harmoniously developing the 
creative faculties of the mind, and in spite of the fact that, owing to the 
practical character of the age and the pressing exigencies of business and 
common life, classical studies are on the wane, such high scholarship as 
is displayed in this essay will always be valued and appreciated, and will 
occupy a place in the scholarship of the future—although probably not to 
the same extent—as it has done in the past. Such studies have been 
brought into comparative disrepute by the fact that many of those en- 
gaged in them have substituted the means for the end. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Little Pilgrim to the Unseen. (Macmillan and Co.) An attempt 
to realize as an experience what the life beyond death will be. The 
‘Little Pilgrim’ finds herself in the heavenly country, and we are 
told her first experiences there. It is a tenderly beautiful imagination, 
spiritually conceived, and worked out with chasteness and devout feeling. 
A dream of the imagination, but embodying some of our loftiest thoughts 
of what heavenly blessedness is. It works upon one a tender spell. 

Our Eastern Sisters and their Missionary Helpers. By Harriett 
Warner Exits, Author of ‘Denmark and her Missions,’ ‘ Missionary 
Work,’ &. (The Religious Tract Society.) The citadel of Indian 
superstition and caste was not assailed at its strongest point till 
admission was obtained to the zenanas or homes of the women. For 
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though the ladies of a Hindu family are shut ovt from contact with 
the world, they nevertheless do much to fashion the characters and 
opinions of the children, both male and female. For a long time after 
missions had been in operation in India all access to the women was 
denied, and it seemed doubtful if the strong walls of custom and preju- 
dice would for ages yield an entrance. With the Mohammedans it was 
no better. The work in the zenanas was bravely begun by two ladies 
—Mrs. Mullens and Mrs. Sale—and has been carried forward by several 
heroic workers with results that, considering the conditions, are in every 
respect wonderful. The story is one that is full of the rarest patience, 
endurance, and gracious heroism; and it has been told with clearness, if 
not with great power or eloquence, by Miss Ellis. She has mastered the 
facts and arranged them very attractively, and by a touch here and there 
reveals a profound interest in the cause. Orissa as a field which has been 
found singularly open for female labour, has a special heading. China, 
Burmah, Persia, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine are also treated with great suc- 
cinctness. The labours of Mrs. Judson and Mrs. Boardman in Burmah have 
due record, while the career of the self-denying Fidelia Fiske in Persia is 
effectively outlined. Female missions in the East are now generally 
recognized as a most valuable form of missionary effort, and are well 
supported by all sections of the Christian Church: and a medical mission 
in zenanas has been established, and is likely to be very successful. 
It will particularly benefit young women to read this book; and all Chris- 
tian people may peruse it with profit and find their knowledged increased, 
and, we hope, their benevolent impulses stimulated. 

Moravian Missions. Twelve Lectures. By Aucustus C. THompson, 
D.D., Author of ‘The Better Land, &c. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
These lectures formed one of the courses on Foreign Missions deli- 
vered at the Theological Seminary, Andover, during the years 1877-1880, 
and to the Theological Department of the Boston University, 1882. 
Dr. Thompson is careful, correct, comprehensive, brt hardly shows 
the glow and enthusiasm that might well be felt over much in the 
‘ History of Moravian Missions.’ For the Church of the Unitas Fratrum 
is a pattern to other churches, in that it is really a missionary society 
with something of a socialistic basis. It was the pioneér church in 
missions, and had planted its heralds amid the snows of Labrador and 
Greenland, as well as in the sun-smitten plains and mountains of Africa, 
nigh a century and a half ago. It has now extended its far-stretching 
hands to the Himalayas and Thibet, and still ministers to the Indians at 
many points. The names of Leonard Dober, and Zeisberger, and 
Liebrich, and Jasche are sainted names, and the story of their work and 
sufferings may well inspire heroic resolves in those that read of them. 
Moravian literature is mainly German; but Dr. Schweinitz has done 
much to popularize it—ne has told the story of the missions generally 
as well as written the life of Zeisberger, of whom a short and succinct 
account may be found in a tolume entitled ‘ Master Missionaries.’ It will 
-be remembered how much Wesley owed to the Moravians; and indeed 
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nearly all denominations owe much to them. The description of the 
formation and constitution of the Moravian Church in the first lecture is 
interesting, and presents everything essential in very compact shape. 
Dr. Thompson’s volume—which is very thorough, and the result of a 
faithful study of the records—will do much to draw attention to the sub- 
ject, and if it sends an inquirer here and there to read the original 
authorities, above all, if it makes any wealthy Christians send some 
aid to the Moravian funds which last year had to bear a heavy strain, 
it will have accomplished a grand purpose. To theological students it 
should be especially recommended. This is the more to be urged as 
the reports of the Moravian Church, published quarterly in English, in the 
dingy-blue paper covers, are not sought for amongst us as they should be. 

Sunset Gleams ; or, Progress from Doubt to Faith. As recorded in 
the Journal of an Old Man. From the French (‘ Un Déclin de la Vie’) 
of Ap. ScHarerrerR, Licencié és Lettres, Docteur en Théologie, Pastor 
at Colmar, Alsace. Translated by Freperick AsH Freer with the 
Sanction of the Author. (Elliot Stock.) We are at a loss to ascer- 
tain how much of this little volume is fiction and how much is auto- 
biography. It is the journal of a soul striving to rise into the clear 
air of conviction, through many obstacles—past sin, intellectual per- 
version, and, as the Laureate would say, ‘defects of doubt and taints 
of blood.’ It is evidently sincere; there is an accent of true ex- 
perience in it, however much the facts may be veiled, and it is written 
with a good deal of the kind of art that hides art. The many references 
to nature and to the facts of science—which are invarably made to yield 
testimony to the spiritual life of man—are such as lift the book far above 
the ordinary run of religious confessions. The interior life is unveiled, 
but only with a view to touch fine practical issues. We have read the 
little book with much pleasure, and would put it on the same shelf with 
John Woolman’s Life and Rutherford’s Letters, as something partak- 
ing of the characteristics of both, and at the same time breathing the 
atmosphere of the present day. 

Modern Missions: their Trials and Triwmphs. By Rosert Youne. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Young’s admirable handbook of missions has 
reached a second edition, and has been revised and enlarged. It is a 
condensed account of what modern missions have done in various parts 


of the world. Such a record inspires a large faith in Christianity. 


SERMONS. 


The Lord’s Prayer. By Cuaries Stanrorp, D.D. (Edinburgh: 
Macniven and Wallace.) A touching allusion in Dr. Stanford’s preface 
tells us of the sentence of Glaucoma pronounced upon his diminishing 
sight. While preparing this little volume for the press, ‘much of the 
manuscript has been written by him with shut eyes, and much set down 
at his dictation.’ But the inward light beams clearly and beautifully, and, 
often as the Lord’s Prayer has been discoursed upon, and impossible as it 
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is to say anything new concerning it, there is a fulness and spiritual 
beauty in Dr. Stanford’s way of saying things which are a great charm. 
Literary allusions and quotations, touches of a rich imagination, broad 
sympathies, insights of spiritual discernment, give fulness and grace to 
the oldest themes. The thoughtful and the devout will alike be interested 
in this volume,.which we most heartily commend to them as one of the 
best of this excellent series. 

The Temptation of Christ. By Grorce S. Barrett, B.A. Edin- 
burgh. (Macniven and Wallace.) This is a new volume of the ‘ House- 
hold Library of Exposition.’ Intended for devotional reading, but of a 
kind somewhat different from that of the last generation, Mr. Barrett’s 
work, although strictly practical, is written in the light of the latest 
results of scholarship. It holds firmly by the conclusions of the Evan- 
gelical school, and deals chiefly with the psychological problems of the 
narrative—e.g., the Possibility and Necessity of the Temptation; Its 
Reality, Instrument, &c. It is intelligent, reverent, and spiritual, marked 
by much literary beauty, and will be read with interest by both learned 
and simple. The temptation of our Lord has been expounded a thousand 
times ; but it has its own special lessons to every generation of men, and 
when, as here, wisely and reverently and spiritually interpreted, it comes 
with ever fresh pertinence and power. Its teaching lies close to human 
life, and Mr. Barrett has applied it with fine discernment, broad sym- 
pathies, and excellent literary taste. 

Sermons preached in English Churches. By the Rev. Paituips Brooks, 
of Boston. (Macmillan and Co.) No hearer or reader of Mr. Brook’s 
sermons will wonder at the rapid growth of his popularity as a preacher ; 
the best elements of preaching enter into it. Faithful to the essential 
truths of Christ’s Gospel, he speaks with pertinence and power to the 
manifold needs of sinful, struggling men. Broad in his sympathies, he 
touches human hearts in all the varieties of their doubt, and quest, and 
faith. Nothing is foreign to him that is human. He translates the great 
message into the forms of our modern life and needs, and thus shows its 
fitness for all ages and circumstances. Everywhere pertinent, it is every- 
where a power, and the great human heart of the preacher is inspired by 
its sympathies. Pity that the conventional restraints of the Church of 
which he is a minister restricted him in England, contrary to all his sym- 
pathies, to Episcopal pulpits. There is nothing meretricious in his style ; 
it is-earnest, business-like, and forceful. His sentences are clear, crisp, 
and telling. He aims at the great religious ends of preaching, and makes 
thought and language contribute to them. His sermons, therefore, are 
full of the truest eloquence, the eloquence of strong, weighty, momentous 
thought. We cannot, of course, comment upon the separate sermons of 
this volume, many of them singularly fresh and striking; we can say 
only that few volumes of sermons can better instruct preachers or 
thore edify those to whom preaching is addressed. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Several of the following have been received too late for review in this number. 


Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers. Vol. VIII. Edward 
Stanford. 4 


a Spanish Readings. By W. J. Knapp. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn, Heath, and. 


Evenings with the Saints. By W.H. Anderson. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
Guiding Light. Advent, Watch-Night, and New Year Addresses. By Samuel. 
D. Hillman. James Nisbet and Co. 

Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the 

ieroglyphics. By the Rev. James King, M.A. Religious Tract Society. ; 

One —— Medical Maxims and Surgical Hints. By R. E. Davies. Chatto 
and Windus. 

Pedantic Versicles. By Isaac Flagg. Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn, Heath and Co. 

— A Wise Woman. Little Pretty. By F.Bayford Harrison. Griffith 
and Farran. 

Theodora, and other Poems. By George F. Scott. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Cathedra Petri; or, The Titles and Prerogatives of St. Peter, and of his See and 
Successors. By C. F. B. Allnatt. Burns and Oates. 

The Son of Shelomoth. By L. W. Thornton. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

An Examination of the Structural Principles of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy. 
By the Rev. W. D. Ground. Parker and Co. 

A Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. By James 
Morrison, D.D. A New Edition Revised. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Philosophical Basis of Theism. By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D. New York: 

les Scribner’s Sons. 

A —— = Subjective Political Economy. Ry Arthur M. Smith. Williams and 

orgate. 

Handbooks for Bible Classes. Edited by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. 
Alexander bjs fo D.D. Lessons on the Life of Jesus. By the Rev. William 
Scrymgeour. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Swedenborg verified by the Progress of the Past Hundred years. By the Rev. Dr. 
Bayley. James irs. 

A Birds-Eye View of English Literature from the Seventh Century to the Present’ 
Time. By Henry Grey. Griffith and Farran. 

The New Song, and other Sermons for the Children’s Hour. By the Rev. James 
Stalker, M.A. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 4 

The Gypsies, as illustrated by John Bunyan, Mrs. Carlyle, and others; and Do 
Snakes swallow their Young? By James Simson. New York: James Miller. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 

Short Parliaments. A History of the National Demand for Frequent General 
Elections. By Alexander Paul. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

On the + of Primitive Locks and Safes. By Lieut-Gen. Pitt-Rivers, 
Sed ustrated by Specimens in the Pitt-Rivers Collection. Chatto and 

indus. 


A Year of Life, The Price of the Bishop, and other Poems. By John Cameron 
Grant, Author of ‘ Songs from the Sunny South,’ &c. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
Poems and Ballads. By Pryce Gwynne. T. F. Unwin. 
ectricity and its Uses. . Munro. i umerous Engravings. Religious 
Tract Society. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Elementary Classics. Homer’s Odyssey. Book I. Edited by Rev. John Bond, 
M.A., and A. 8. Walpole, M.A. With Notes and Vocabulary. Entropius 
adapted for the Use of Beginners. By W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, 
M.A. TitiLivi. LiberI. Edited by H. M. Stephenson, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 

School Class Books. M. Tulli Ciceronis, Pro Publio Testio, with Introduction, &c. 
Edited by Rev. Hubert A. Holden, M.A., LL.B. Macmillan and Co. 

Two Shakespeare Examinations. By W. Taylor Thorn, M.A. Boston, U.S.A.: 

- Ginn, Heath, and Co. 
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